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THE COMING SLAYERY. 



The kinship of pity to love is shown among 
other ways in this, that it idealizes its object. 
Sympathy with one in suffering suppresses, 
for the time being, remembrance of his trans- 
gressions. The feeling which vents itself in 
''^poor fellow!" on seeing one in agony, ex- 
cludes the thought of *'bad fellow," which 
might at another time arise. Naturally, then, 
if the wretched are unknown or but vaguely 
known, all the demerits they may have are 
ignored ; and thus it happens that when, as 
just now, the miseries of the poor are depicted, 
they are thought of as the miseries of the de- 
serving poor, instead of being thought of, as 
in large measure they should be, as the mis- 
eries of the undeserving poor. Those whose 
hardships are set forth in pamphlets and pro- 
claimed in sermons and speeches which echo 
throughout society are assimied to be all 
worthy souls, grievously wronged, and none 
of them are thought of as bearing the penal- 
ties of their 'on^ misdeeds. 

On hailing a cab in a London street, it is 
surprising how generally the door is officiously 
opened by one who expects to get 8oi»LetitoL\v'?^ 
for his trouble. The Burpxisfe \ei^^^T\s> \x!L\fc^ 
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xmnting tlie many loungers about tjiverfl 
tfloore, or after observing the quickzieB 
■which a street-performance, or processioi 
draws irom neighboring slums and stabll 

yards a group of idlers. Seeing how numei 

oua they are in every small area, it hecouieB 
manifest that tens of thousands of such 
swarm through London. '■They have i 
—■work," you say. Say rather that they eithai 
refuse work or quickly turn themselyca c 

E it. They are simply good-for-nothingi 
e way or other Uve on the good-ft^ 
somethings — vagrants and sots, crim 
those on the way to crime, youths who n 
burdens on hai^-worked parents, men who 
appropriate the wages of their wives, fellows 
■who share the gains of prostitutes; and thei 
less visible and less numerous, there is a cori 
responding class of women. 

Is it natural that happiness should be th^ 
' ft of such? or is it natural that they should 
tring unhappiness on themselves and those 
jonnected with them f Is it not manifest that 
Ihere must exist in our midst an immense 
unmt of misery which is a normal result of 

iiisconduct and ought not to be dissociated 
Mw it? There is a notion, always more or less 

revalent and just now vociferously expressed. 
6iat all social suffering is removable, £md that 
't is the duty of somebody orr other to remove 

Both these beliefs are false. To separate 
ain from ill-doing is to light against the con- 
Ititution of things, and will bo followed b^^ 



itbe^^_ 

in^^l 
1-fo^B 

llows^j 
bheiU^^I 

) th^^ 
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far more pain. Saving men from the natural 
penalties of reckless living eventually neces- 
sitates the infliction of artificial penalties in 
solitary cells, on tread-wheels, and by the lash. 
I suppose a dictum on which the current creed 
and the creed of science are at one may be 
considered to have as high an authority as 
can be found. Well, the command **if any 
would not work neither should he eat" is 
simply a Christian enunciation of that univer- 
sal law of Nature under which Hfe has reach- 
ed its present height — ^the law that a creature 
not energetic enough to maintain itself must 
die; the sole difference being that the law 
which in the one case is to be artificially en- 
forced is, in the other case, a natural necessity. 
And yet this particular tenet of their reUgion 
which science so manifestly justifies is the one 
which Christians seem least inclined to ac- 
cept. The current assumption is that there 
should be no suffering, and that society is to 
blame for that which exists. 

**But surely we are not without responsi- 
bihties, even when the suffering is that of the 
unworthy? " 

If the meaning of the word " we " be so ex- 
panded as to include with ourselves our ances- 
tors, and especially our ancestral legislators, 
I agree. I admit that those who made, and 
modified, and administered, the old poor-law, 
were responsible for producing an appalling 
amount of demoralization, which it will take 
more than one generation to remove. I ad- 
mit, too- the partial responsib^trj ol ii^^^evs^ 
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and present law-makers for regulations which 
have brought into being a permanent body 
of tramps, who ramble from union to union ; 
and also their responsibiUty for maintaining 
a constant supply of felons by sending back 
convicts into society under such conditions 
that they are almost compelled again to com- 
mit crimes. Moreover, I admit that the phil- 
anthropic are not without their share of re- 
sponsibility ; since, while anxiously aiding the 
oflfepring of the unworthy, they do nothing 
for the offspring of the worthy save burdening 
their parents by increased local rates. Nay, 
I even admit that these swarms of good-for- 
nothings, fostered and multiplied by pubHc 
and private agencies, have, by sundry mis- 
chievous meddlings, been made to suffer more 
than they they would otherwise have suffered. 
Are these the responsibilities meant? I sus- 
pect not. 

But now, leaving the question of responsi- 
bilities, however conceived, and considering 
only the evil itself, what shall we say of its 
treatment? Let me begin with a fact. 

A late uncle of mine, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, for some twenty years incumbent of 
Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, no sooner 
entered on his parish duties than he proved 
himself anxious for the welfare of the poor. 
by establishing a school, a library, a clothing 
club, and land-allotments, besides buildinj 
some model cottages. Moreover, iip to 183 
he was a pauper's friend — always fur th 
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pauper against the overeeer. There presently 
came, however, the debates on the poor-law, 
which impressed him with the evils of the 
system then in force. Though an ardent 
philanthropist, he was not a timid sentimen- 
talist. The result was that, immediately the 
new poor-law was passed, he proceeded to 
carry out its provisions in his parish. Almost 
universal opposition was encountered by him; 
not the poor ©nly being his opponents, but 
even the farmers on whom came the burden 
of heavy poor-rates. For, strange to say, 
their interests had become apparently identi- 
fied with maintenance of this system which 
taxed them so largely. The explanation is, 
that there had grown up the practice of pay- 
ing out of the rates a part of the wages of 
each farm-servant — ** make-wages," as the 
sum was called. And though the farmers 
contributed most of the fund out of which 
** make-wages" were paid, yet, since all other 
rate-payers contributed, the farmers seemed 
to gain by the arrangement. My uncle, how- 
ever, not easily deterred, faced all this op- 
position and enforced the law. The result 
was that in two years the rates were reduced 
from £700 a year to £200 a year, while the 
condition of the parish was greatly improved. 
** Those who had hitherto loitered at the cor- 
ners of the streets, or at the doors of the beer- 
shops, had something else to do, and one after 
another they obtained employment " ; so that, 
out of a population of eight hundred, only fif- 
teen had to be sent as iiica^a\Afe ^^xs^ts* \si 
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the Bath Union Workhouse, in place of the 
one hundred who received out-door relief a 
short time before. If it be said that the £20 
telescope which, a few years after, his parish- 
ioners presented to my uncle, marked only 
the gratitude of the rate-payers, then my re- 
ply is the fact that, when, some years later 
still, having killed himself by overwork, in 
pursuit of popular welfare, he was taken to 
Hinton to be buried, the procession which 
followed him to the grave included not the 
well-to-do only but the poor. 

Several motives have prompted this brief 
narrative. One is the wish to prove that 
sympathy with the people and self-sacrificing 
efforts on their behalf do not necessarily im- 
i)ly approval of gratuitous aids. Another is 
the desire to show that benefit may result, 
not from multiplication of artificial applian- 
ces to mitigate distress, but, contrariwise, 
from diminution of them. And a further 
purpose I have in view is that of preparing 
the way for an analogy. 

Under another form and in a different 
sphere, we are now yearly extending a sys- 
tem which is identical in nature with the sys- 
tem of ** make-wages" under the old poor- 
law. Little as politicians recognize the fact, 
it is nevertheless demonstrable that these 
various public appliances for working-class 
comfort, which they are supplying at the 
cost of rate-payers, are intrinsically of the 
same nature as those which, in past times, 
treated the farmer's man as half -laborer and 
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half-pauper. In either case the worker re- 
ceives, in return for what he does, money 
wherewitl^ to buy certain of the things he 
wants ; while, to procure the rest of them for 
him, money is furnished out of a common 
fund raised by taxes. What matters it 
whether the things supplied by rate-payers 
for nothing, instead of by the employer in 
payment, are of this kind or that kind? the 
principle is the same. For sums received let 
us substitute the commodities and benefits pur- 
chased ; and then see how the matter stiinds. 
In old poor-law times, the farmer gave for 
work done the equivalent, say of house-rent, 
bread, clothes, and fire; while the rate-pay- 
ers practically supplied the man and his 
family with their shoes, tea, sugar, candles, 
a httle bacon, etc. The divison is, of course, 
arbitrary; but unquestionably the farmer 
and the rate-payei's furnished these things 
between them. At the present time the ar- 
tisan receives from his employer in wages the 
equivalent of the consumable commodities he 
wants ; while from the public comes satisfac- 
tion for others of his needs and desires. At 
the cost of rate-payers he has in some cases, 
and wiU presently have in more, a house at 
less than its commercial value ; for of course 
when, as in Liverpool, a municipahty spends 
nearly £200,000 in pulhng' down and recon- 
structing low-class dwellings, and is about to 
spend as much again, the implication is that 
in some way the rate-payers siipply the poor 
with more accommodation than the rents 
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they pay would otherwise have brought. 
The artisan further receives from them, in 
schooling for his children, much more than 
he pays for; and there is every probability 
that he will presently receive it from them 
gratis. The rate-payers also satisfy what 
desire he may have for books and news- 
papers, and comfortable places to read them 
in. In some cases too, as in Manchester, 
gymnasia for his children of both sexes, as 
well as recreation-grounds, are provided. 
That is to say, he obtains, from a fund raised 
by local taxes, certain benefits beyond those 
which the sum received for his labor enables 
him to purchase. The sole difference, then, 
between this system and the old system of 
** make-wages" is between the kinds of satis- 
factions obtained. This difference does not in 
the least affect the nature of the arrangement. 
Moreover, the two are pervaded by sub- 
stantially the same illusion. In the one case, 
as in the other, what looks hke a gratis bene- 
fit is not a gratis benefit. The amoimt 
which, xmder the old poor-law, the half- 
pauperized laborer received from the parish 
to eke out his weekly income was not really, 
as it appeared, a bonus, for it was accompa- 
nied by a substantially equivalent decrease of 
his wages, as was quickly proved when the 
system was abolished and the wages rose. 
Just so is it with these seeming boons receiv- 
ed by working-people in towns. I do not re- 
fer only to the fact that they unawares pay 
in part through the raised rents of their dwell- 
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ings (when they are not actual rate-payers) ; 
but I refer to the fact that the wages receiv- 
ed by them are, like the wages of the farm- 
laborer, diminished by these puplic burdens 
falling on employers. Read the accounts 
coming of late from Lancashire concerning 
the cotton-strike, containing proofs, given by 
artisans themselves, that the margin of profit 
is so narrow that the less skilful manufac- 
turers, as well as those with deficient capital, 
fail, and that the companies of co-operators 
who compete with them can rarely hold 
their own ; and then consider what is the im- 
plication respecting wages. Among the costs 
of production have to be reckoned taxes, 
general and local. If , as in our large towns, 
the local rates now amount to one third of 
the rental or more — if the employer has to 
pay this, not on his private dwelling only, 
but on his business-premises, factories, ware- 
houses, or the like, it results that the interest 
on his capital must be diminished by that 
amount, or the amount must be taken from 
the wages-fund, or partly one and partly the 
other. And if competition among capitalists 
in the same business and in other businesses 
has the effect of so keeping down interests 
that, while some gain, others lose, and not a 
few are ruined — ^if capital, not getting ade- 
quate interest, flows elsewhere and leaves la- 
bor unemployed — ^then it is manifest that the 
choice for the artisan under such conditions 
lies between diminished amount of work or 
diminLihed rate of payment toi: it, ^<^^^- 
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over, for kindred reasons these local burdens 
raise the costs of the things he consumes. 
The charges made by distributors, too, are, 
on the average, determined by the current 
rates of interest on capital used in distribut- 
ing businesses ; and the extra costs of carrying 
on such businesses have to be paid for by ex- 
tra prices. So that as in the past the rural 
worker lost in one way what he gained in an- 
other, so in the present does the urban work- 
er ; there being, too, in both cases, the loss en- 
tailed on him by the cost of administration 
and the waste accompanying it. 

"But what has all this to do with *the 
coming slavery ' ? " will perhaps be asked. 
Nothing directly, but a good deal indirectly, 
as we shall see after yet another preliminary 
section.. 

It is said that, when railways were first 
opened in Spain, peasants standing on the 
tracks were not unfrequently run over, and 
that the blame fell on the engine-drivers for 
not stopping, rural experiences having yield- 
ed no conception of the momentum of a large 
mass moving at a high velocity. 

The incident is recalled to me on contem- 
plating the ideas of the so-called "practical " 
politician, into whose mind there enters 
no thought of such a thing as political mo- 
mentum, still less of a political momentum 
which, instead of diminishing or remaining 
constant, increases. The theory on which he 
daily proceeds is that the change caused by 
his measure will stop where he intends it to 
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stop. He contemplates intently the things 
his ax;t will achieve, but thinks little of the 
remoter issues of the movement his act sets 
up, and still less its collateral issues. When, 
in war-time, ** food for powder" was to be 
provided by encouraging population— when 
Mr. Pitt said, **Let us make relief in cases 
where there are a number of children a mat- 
ter of right and honor, instead of a ground 
for opprobrium and contempt " * — it was not 
expected that the poor-rates would be quad- 
rupled in fifty years, that women with many 
bastards would be preferred as wives to mod- 
est women because of their incomes from the 
parish, and that hosts of rate-payers would 
be pulled down into the ranks of pauperism. 
Legislators who in 1833 voted £20,000 a year 
to aid in building school-houses never sup- 
posed that the step they then took would 
lead to forced contributions, local and gen- 
eral, now amounting to £6,000,000; they did 
not intend to establish the principle that A 
should be made responsible for educating B's 
offspring; they did not dream of a compul- 
sion which should deprive poor widows of the 
help of their elder children ; and still less did 
they dream that their successors, by requir- 
ing impoverished parents to apply to boards 
of guardians to pay the fees which school- 
boards would not remit, would initiate a 
habit of applying to boards of guardians and 

so cause pauperization, t Neither did those 

« ■ ^ 

* Hansard's " Parliamentary History," xxxii. p. 710. 
t Fortnightly Review^ January, 18S4, p. 17. 
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who in 1834 passed an act regulating the la- 
bor of women and children in certain facto- 
ries imagine that the system they were begin- 
ning would end in the restriction and inspec- 
tion of labor in all kinds of produciug estab- 
lishments where more than fifty people are 
employed; nor did they conceive that the in- 
spection provided would grow to the extent 
of requiring that, before a ''young person" 
is employed in a factory, authority must be 
given by a certifying surgeon, who, by per- 
sonal examination (to which no limit is 
placed), has satisfied himself that there is no 
incapacitating disease or bodily infirmity, 
his verdict determining whether the "young 
person" shall earn wages or not.* Even 
less, as I say, does the poUtician who plumes 
himself on the practicalness of his aims con- 
ceive the indirect results that will follow 
the direct results of his measures. Thus, 
to take a case connected with one named 
above, it was not intended through the sys- 
tem of "payment by results" to do any- 
thing more than give teachers an eflS.cient 
stimulus; it was not supposed that in nu- 
merous cases their health would give way un- 
der the stimulus; it was not expected that 
they would be led to adopt a cramming sys- 
tem and to put undue pressure on dull and 
weak children, often to their great injury ; it 
was not foreseen that in many cases a bodily 
enfeeblement would be caused which no 



** * Factories and Workshops Act," 41 and 42 Victoria, cap. 
16. 
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amount of grammar and geography can com- 
pensate for. Nor did it occur to the practical 
politicians who provided a compulsory load- 
line for merchant- vessels, that the pressure of 
ship-owners' interests would habitually cause 
the putting of the load-line at the very high- 
est limit, and that from precedent to prece- 
dent, tending ever in the same direction, the 
load-line would gradually rise — as from good 
authority I learn that it has already done. 
Legislators who, some forty years ago, by act 
of Parliament compelled railway companies 
to supply cheap locomotion, would have ridi- 
culed the belief, had it been expressed, that 
eventually their act would punish the com- 
panies which improved the supply ; and yet 
tills was the result to companies which began 
to carry third-class passengers by fast trains, 
since a penalty to the amount of the passen- 
ger-duty was * inflicted on them for every 
third-class passenger so carried. To which 
instance concerning railways, add a far more 
striking one disclosed by comparing the rail- 
way policies of England and France. The 
law-makers who provided for the ultimate 
lapsing of French railways to the state never 
conceived the possibility that inferior travel- 
ling facilities would result — did not foresee 
that reluctance to depreciate the value of 
property eventually coming to the state 
would negative the authorization of compet- 
ing lines, and that in the absence of compet- 
ing lines locomotion would be relatively cost- 
ly, slow, and infrequent; for, as Sir Tkois^s^a 
2 
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Farrar has shown, the traveller in England 
has great advantages over the French travel- 
ler in the economy, swiftness, and frequency 
with which his journeys can be made. 

But the *' practical" politician, who, in 
spite of such experiences repeated generation 
after generation, goes on thinking only of prox- 
imate results, naturally never thinks of re- 
sults still more remote, still more general, and 
still more important than those just exempli- 
fied. To repeat the metaphor used above — 
he never asks whether the political momen- 
tum set up by his measure, in some cases de- 
creasing but in other cases greatly increasing, 
will or will not have the same general direc- 
tion with other such momenta ; and whether 
it may not join them in presently producing 
an aggregate energy working changes never 
thought of. DweUing only on the effects of 
his particular stream of legislation, and not 
observing how other such streams already 
existing, and still other streams which will 
follow his initiative, pursue the same average 
course, it never occurs to him that they may 
presently unite into a yoluminous flood ut- 
terly changing the face of things. Or to 
leave figures for a more literal statement, he 
is unconscious of the truth that he is helping 
to form a certain type of social organization, 
and that kindred measures, effecting kindred 
changes of organization, tend with ever-in- 
creasing force to make that type general, 
until, passing a certain point, the proclivity 
toward it becomes irresistible. Just as each 
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society aims when possible to produce in 
other societies a structure akin to its own — 
just as among the Greeks, the Spartans and 
the Athenians severally struggle^ to spread 
their respective political institutions, or as, at 
the time of the French Revolution, the Euro- 
pean monarchies aimed to 're-estabhsh mon-^ 
archy in France, so, within every society, 
each species of structure tends to propagate 
itself. Just as the system of voluntary co- 
operation by companies, associations, unions, 
to achieve business ends and other ends, 
spreads throughout a community, so does the 
antagonistic system of compulsoiy co-opera- 
tion under state-agencies spread, and the 
larger becomes its extension the more power 
of spreading it gets. The question of ques- 
tions for the politician should ever be, ' ' What 
type of social structure am I tending to pro- 
duce? " But this is a question he scarcely 
ever entertains. 

Here we will entertain it for him. Let us 
now observe the general course of recent 
changes, with the accompanying current of 
ideas, and see whither they are carrying us. 

The blank form of a question daily asked 
is, ** We have already done this; why should 
we not do that? " And the regard for prece- 
dent suggested by it is ever pushing on regu- 
lative legislation. Having had brought with- 
in their sphere of opration more and more 
niunerous businesses, the acts restricting 
hours of employment and dictating the treafc- 
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nient of workers are now to be made appli- 
cable to shops. From inspecting lodging- 
houses to limit the nimibers of occupants and 
enforce sanitary conditions, we have passed 
to inspecting all houses below a certain rent 
in which there are members of more than one 
family, and are now passing to a kindred in- 
spection of all small houses.* The buying 
and working of telegraphs by the state is 
made a reason for urging that the state should 
buy and work the wdlways. • Supplying 
children with food for their minds \)y public 
agency is being followed in some cases by 
supplying food for their bodies; and, after 
the practice has been made gradually more 
general, we may anticipate that the supply 
now proposed to be made gi'atis in the one 
case will eventually be proposed to be made 
gratis in the other, the argument that good 
bodies as well as gixxi minds are needful to 
make good citizens being logically urged as a 
reason for the extension. And then, avow- 
edly proceeding on the precedents furnished 
by the church, the school, and the reading- 
nx^m. all publicly p^o^^ded, it is contended 
that "pleasure, in the sense it is now generally 
admitted, needs legislating for and organiz- 
ing at legist as much as work." t 

Not proceilent only prompts this spread, 
but ivlso the necessity which arises for supn 
plementing ineffective measures, and for deal- 

* S*v lolUM" of lAH'al ii\>vemnienl Board. 3Vnit\s. January* 2| 

* Fhrtnighii]/ /?^r»V»r, Januarr. 1?^. p. *21. 
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ing with the artificial evils continually caused. 
Failure does not destroy faith in the agencies 
employed, but merely suggests more stringent 
use of such agencies or wider ramifications of 
them. Laws to check intemperance, begin- 
ning in early times and coming down to our 
own times, when further restraints on the 
sale of intoxicating hquors occupy nights 
every session, not having done what was ex- 
pected, there come demands for more thor- 
ough-going laws, locally preventing the sale 
altogether; and here, as in America, these 
will doubtless be followed by demands that 
prevention shall be made universal. All the 
many appliances for *' stamping out" epi- 
demic diseases not having succeeded in pre- 
venting outbreaks of small-pox, fevers, and 
the like, a further remedy is appHed for in 
the shape of police-power to search houses for 
diseased persons, and authority for medical 
officers to examine any one they think fit, to 
see whether he or she is suffering from an in- 
fectious or contagious malady. Habits of im- 
providence having for generations been culti- 
vated by the poor-law, and the improvident 
enabled to multiply, the evils produced by 
compulsory charity are now proposed to be 
met by compulsory insurance. 
* The extension of this policy, causing exten- 
sion of corresponding ideas, fosters every- 
where the tacit assumption that Qovemment 
should step in whenever anything is not going 
right. *' Surely you would not have this mis- 
ery continue ! " exclairas some one, if you hinfe 
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a demurrer to much that is now being said 
and done. Observe what is implied by this 
exclamation. It takes for granted, first, that 
all suffering ought to be prevented, which is 
not true ; much suffering is curative, and pre- 
vention of it is prevention of a remedy. In 
the second place, it takes for granted that 
every evil can be removed : the truth being 
that, with the existing defects of human na- 
ture, many evils can only be thi*ust out of one 
place or form into another place or form — 
often being increased by the change. The ex- 
clamation also imphes the unhesitating belief, 
here especially concerning us, that evils of all 
kinds should be dealt with by the state. There 
does not occur the inquiry whether there are 
at work other agencies capable of dealing 
with evils, and whether the evils in question 
may not be among those which are best dealt 
with by these other agencies. And obviously, 
the more numerous governmental interven- 
tions become, the more confirmed does this 
habit of thought grow, and the more loud and 
perpetual the demands for intervention. 

Every extension of the regulative policy in- 
volves an addition to the regulative agents — 
a further growth of officialism and an increas- 
ing power of the organization formed of offi- 
cials. Take a pair of scales with many shot 
in the one and a few in the other. Lift shot 
after shot out of the loaded scale and put it 
into the unloaded scale. Presently you will 
produce a balance, and, if you go on, the po- 
sition of the scales will be reversed. Suppose 
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the beam to be unequally divided, and let the 
lightly loaded scale be at the end of a very 
long arm ; then the transfer of each shot, pro- 
ducing a much greater effect, will far sooner 
bring about a change of position. I use the 
figure to illustrate what results from trans- 
ferring one individual after another from the 
regulated mass of the community to the regu- 
lating structures. The transfer weakens the 
one and strengthens the other in a far greater 
degree than is implied by the relative change 
of munbers. A comparatively small body of 
officials, coherent, having common interests, 
and acting under central authority, has an 
immense advantage over an incoherent pub- 
lic which has no settled policy, and can be 
brought to act unitedly only xmder strong 
provocation. Hence an organization of offi- 
cials, once passing a certain stage of growth, 
becomes less and less resistible ; as we see in 
the bureaucracies of the Continent. 

Not only does the power of resistance of the 
regulated part decrease in a geometrical ratio 
as the regulating part increases, but the pri- 
vate interests of many in the regulated part 
itself make the change of ratio still more 
rapid. In every circle conversations show 
that now, when the passing of competitive 
examinations renders them eligible for the 
public service, youths are being educated in 
such ways that they may pass them and get 
employment under Q-overnment. One conse- 
quence is, that men who might otherwise rep- 
robate some further growth of officialism. axQ 
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led to look on it with tolerance, if not favora- 
bly, as offering possible careers for those de- 
pendent on them and those related to them. 
Any one who remembers the numbers of up- 
per-class and middle-class families anxious to 
place their children will see that no small 
encouragement to the spread of legislative 
control is now coming from those who, but for 
the personal interests thus arising, would be 
hostile to it. 

' This pressing desire for careers is enforced 
by the preference for careers which are 
thought respectable. ** Even if his salary is 
small, his occupation will be that of a gentle- 
man," thinks the father, who wants to get a 
Government-clerkship for his son. And this 
relative dignity of state-servants, as compared 
with those occupied in business, increases as 
the administrative organization becomes a 
larger and more powerful element in society, 
and tends more and more to fix the standard 
of honor. The prevalent ambition with a 
yoimg Frenchman is to get some small official 
post in his locality, to rise thence to a place in 
the local centre of government, and finally to 
reach some head office in Paris. And in Rus- 
sia, where that universality of state-regulation 
which characterizes the militant type of so- 
ciety has been carried farthest, we see this 
ambition pushed to its extreme. Says Mr. 
Wallace, quoting a passage from a play, " All 
men, even shopkeepers and cobblers, aim at 
becoming officers, and the man who has passed 
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his whole life without official rank seems to be 
not a human being." * 

These various influences, working from 
above downward, meet with an increasing 
response of expectations and solicitations pro- 
ceeding from below upward. The hard- 
worked and overburdened who form the 
great majority, and still more the incapables 
perpetually helped, who are ever led to look 
for more help, are ready supporters of 
schemes which promise them this or the 
other benefit by state agency, and ready be- 
lievers of those who tell them that such bene- 
fits can be given and ought to be given. They 
listen with eager faith to all builders of po- 
litical air-castles, from Oxford graduates 
down to Irish irreconcilables, and every addi- 
tional tax-supported appliance for their wel- 
fare raises hopes of further ones. Indeed, 
the more munerous pubhc instrumentalities 
become, the more is ther^ generated in citi- 
zens the notion that everything is to be done 
for them, and nothing by them. Each gen- 
eration is made less familiar with the attain- 
ment of desired ends by individual actions or 
private combinations, and more familiar with 
the attainment of them by governmental agen- 
cies ; until, eventually, governmental agencies 
come to be thought of as the only available 
agencies. This result was well shown in the 
recent Trades-Unions Congress at Paris. The 
English delegates, reporting, to their constitu- 

* "Russia," i. 422. 
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ents, said that, between themselves and their 
foreign colleagues, *Hhe point of difference 
was the extent to which the state should be 
asked to protect labor " : reference being thus 
made to the fact, conspicuous in the reports 
of the proceedings, that the French delegates 
always invoked governmental power as the 
only means of satisfying their wishes. 

The diffusion of education has worked, and 
will work still more, in the same direction. 
'* We must educate our masters," is the well- 
known saying of a Liberal who opposed the 
last extension of the franchise. Yes, if the 
education were worthy to be so called, and 
were relevant to the pohtical enlightenment 
needed, much might be hoped from it. But 
knowing rules of syntax, being able to add 
up correctly, having geographical informa- 
tion, and a memory stocked with the dates of 
kings' accessions and generals' victories, no 
more imply fitness to form political conclu- 
sions than acquirement of skill in drawing im- 
plies expertness in telegraphing, or than abil- 
ity to play cricket implies proficiency on the 
violin. * ' Surely, " rejoins some one, * * facility 
in reading opens the way to political knowl- 
edge." Doubtless; but will the way be fol- 
lowed? Table-talk proves that nine out of 
ten people read what amuses them or inter- 
ests them rather than what instructs them, 
and that the last thing they read is some- 
thing which tells them disagreeable truths or 
dispels groundless hopes. That popular edu- 
cation results in an extensive reading of pub- 
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lications which foster pleasant illusions, rath- 
er than of those which insist on hard reali- 
ties, is beyond question. Says *'A Mechan- 
ic," writing in the Pall Mall Gazette of De- 
cember 3, 1883 : 

Improved education instils the desire for culture — culture 
instils the desire for many things as yet quite beyond work- 
ing men's reach; ... in the furious competition to which 
tiie pi-esent age is given up they are utterly impossible to the 
poorer classes; hence they are discontented with things as 
they are, and the more educated the more discontented. 
Hence, too, Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris are regarded as true 
prophets by many of us. 

And, that the connection of cause and effect 
here alleged is a real one, we may see clearly 
enough in the present state of Germany. 

Being possessed of electoral power, as are 
now the mass of those who are thus led to 
nurture sanguine anticipations of benefits to 
be obtained by social reorganization, it results 
that whoever seeks their votes must at least 
refrain from exposing their mistaken beliefs, 
even if he does not yield to the temptation to 
express agreement with them. Every candi- 
date for Parliament is prompted to propose 
or support some new piece of ad captandum 
legislation. Nay, even the chiefs of parties, 
these anxious to retain office and those to 
wrest it from them, severally aim to get ad- 
herents by outbidding one another. Each 
endeavors to score a trick by trumping his 
antagonist's good card, as we have lately 
seen. And then, as divisions in Parliament 
show us, the traditional loyalty to leaders 
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overrides questions concerning the intrinsic 
propriety of proposed measures. Representa- 
tives are unconscientious enough to vote for 
bills which they regard as essentially wrong 
in principle, because party-needs and regard 
for the next election demand it. And thus a 
vicious policy is strengthened even by those 
who see its viciousness. 

Meanwhile there goes on out-of-doors an 
active propaganda to which all these influ- 
ences are ancillary. Communistic theories, 
partially indorsed by one act of Parliament 
after another, and tacitly if not avowedly 
favored by numerous public men seeking sup- 
porters, are being advocated more and more 
vociferously under one or other form by pop- 
ular leaders, and urged on by organized soci- 
eties. There is the movement for land-na- 
tionalization which, aiming at a system of 
land-tenure equitable in the abstract, is, as 
all the world knowg, pressed by Mr. Greorge 
and his friends with avowed disregard for the 
just claims of existing owners, and as the 
basis of a scheme going more than half-way 
to state-communism. And then there is the 
thorough-going Democratic Federation of Mr. 
Hyndman and his adherents. We are told 
by them that ** the handful of marauders who 
now hold possession [of the land] have and 
can have no right save brute force against the 
tens of millions whom they wrong." They 
exclaim against/* the shareholders who have 
been allowed to lay hands upon (I) our great 
railway communications." They condemn 
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*' above all, the active capitalist class, the 
loan-mongers, the farmers, the mine-exploit- 
ers, the contractors, the middlemen, the fac- 
tory-lords — these, the modern slave-drivers " 
who exact *' more and yet more surplus value 
out of the wage-slaves whom they employ." 
And they think it *'high time" that trade 
should be '* removed from the control of indi- 
vidual greed and individual profit." * 

It remains to point out that the tendencies 
thus variously displayed are being strength- 
ened by press-advocacy, daily more pro- 
nounced. Journalists, alway/S chary of say- 
ing that which is distasteful to their readers, 
are some of them going with the stream and 
adding to its force. Legislative meddlings 
which they would once have condemned they 
now pass in silence, if they do not advocate 
them ; and they speak of laisser-faire as an 
exploded doctrine. *' People are no longer 
frightened at the thought of socialism," is the 
statement which meets us one day. On an- 
other day, a town which does not adopt the 
Free Libraries Act is sneered at as being 
alarmed by a measure so moderately commun- 
istic. And then, along with editorial asser- 
tions that this economic evolution is coming 
and must be accepted, there is prominence 
given to the contributions of its advocates. 
Meanwhile those who regard the recent course 
of legislation as disastrous, and see that its 
future course is likely to be still more disas- 
trous, are being reduced to silence by the be- 

* " Soci:Uisra made Plain," Reeves, 185 Fleet Street. 
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lief that it is useless to reason with people in 
a state of political intoxication. 

See, then, the many concurrent causes 
which threaten continually to accelerate the 
transformation now going on. There is that 
spread of regulation caused by following prec- 
edents, which become the more authoritative 
the further the policy is carried. There is 
that increasing need for adminis -ative com- 
pulsions and restraints which results from the 
unforeseen evils and short-comings of preced- 
ing compulsions and restraints. Moreover, 
every additional state-interference strength- 
ens the tacit assumption that it is the duty of 
the state to deal with all evils and secure aU 
benefits. Increasing power of a growing ad- 
ministrative prganization is accompanied by 
decreasing power of the rest of the society to 
resist its further growth and control. The 
multiplication of careers opened by a develop- 
ing bureaucracy tempts members of the 
olasses regulated by it to favor its extension, 
as adding to the chances of safe and respecta- 
ble places for their relatives. The people at 
large, led to look on benefits received through 
public agencies as gi'atis benefits, have their 
hopes continually excited by the prospects of 
more. A spreading education, furthering the 
diffusion of pleasing errors rather than of 
stem truths, renders such hopes both stronger 
and more general. Worse still, such hopes 
are ministered to by candidates for public 
choice to augment their chances of success ; 
and leading statesmen, in pursuit of party 
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ends, bid for popular favor by countenancing 
them. Getting repeated justifications from 
new laws harmonizing with their doctrines, 
political enthusiasts and unwise philanthro- 
pists push their agitations with growing con- 
fidence and success. Journalism, ever re- 
sponsive to popular opinion, daily strength- 
ens it by giving it voice; while counter-opin- 
ion, more ai^ more discouraged, finds little 
utterance. 

Thus infiuences of various kinds conspire to 
increase corporate action and decrease indi- 
vidual action. And the change is being on all 
sides aided by schemers, each of whom thinks 
only of his pet project, and not at all t)f the 
general reorganization which his, joined with 
others such, are working out. It is said that 
the French Revolution devoured its own chil- 
dren. Here an analogous catastrophe seems 
not imlikely . The numerous socialistic chang- 
es made by act of Parliament, joined with the 
numerous others presently to be made, will 
by and by be all merged in state-socialism — 
swallowed in the vast wave which they have 
little by little raised. 

*' But why is this change described as * the 
coming slavery'? " is a question which many 
will still ask. The reply is simple. All . so- 
cialism involves slavery. 

What is essential to the idea of a slave? 
We primarily think of him as one who is 
owned by another. To be more than nominal, 
however, the ownership must be shown by 
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control of the slave's actions — ^a control which 
is habitually for the benefit of the controller. 
That which fundamentally distinguishes the 
slave is that he labors under coercion to sat- 
isfy another's desires. The relation admits of 
simdry gradations. Remembering that or- 
iginally the slave is a prisoner whose hf e is at 
the mercy of his captor, it suflSices here to 
note that there is a harsh form of slavery in 
which, treated as an animal, he has to ex- 
pend his entire effort for his owner's advan- 
tage. Under a system less harsh, though oc- 
cupied chiefly in working for his owner, he is 
allowed a short time in which to work for 
himself, and some ground on which to grow 
extra food. A ^^ther amelioration gives 
him power to sell the produce of his plot and 
keep the proceeds. Then we come to the still 
more moderated form which conunonly arises 
where, having been a free man working on 
his own land, conquest turns him into what 
we distinguish as a serf; and he has to give 
to his owner each year a fixed amount of labor 
or produce, or both, retaining the rest him- 
self. Finally, in some cases, as in Russia un- 
til recently, he is allowed to leave his owner's 
estate and work or trade for himself else- 
where, under the condition that he shall pay 
an annual sum. What is it which, in these 
cases, leads us to qualify our conception of 
the slavery as more or less severe? Evidently 
the greater or smaller extent to which effort 
is compuLsorily expended for the benefit of 
another instead of for self -benefit. If all the 
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slave's labor is for his owner the slavery is 
heavy, and if but little it is light. Take now 
a further step. Suppose an owner dies, and 
his estate with its slaves comes into the hands 
of trustees, or suppose the estate and every- 
thing on it to be bought by a company ; is the 
condition of the slave any the better if the 
amount of his compulsory labor remains the 
same? Suppose that for a company we sub- 
stitute the commiuiity ; does it make any dif- 
ference to the slave if the time he has to 
work for others is as great, and the time left 
for himself is as small, as before? The essen- 
tial question is. How much is he compelled to 
labor for other benefit than his own, and how 
much he can labor for his own benefit? The 
degree of his slavery varies according to the 
ratio between that which he is forced to yield 
up and that which he is allowed to retain; 
and it matters not whether his master is a 
single person or a society. If, without option, 
he has to labor or the society, and receives 
from the general stock such portion as the 
society awards him, he becomes a slave to the 
society. Sociahstic arrangements necessitate 
an enslavement of this kind ; and toward such 
an enslavement many recent measures, and 
still more the measures advocated, are carry- 
ing us. Let us observe, first, their proximate 
effects, and then their ultimate effects. 

The policy initiated by the Industrial Dwell- 
ings Acts admits of development, and will 
develop. Where municipal bodies turn house- 
builders, they inevitably lower the values of 
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houses otherwise built, and check the supply 
of more. Eveiy dictation respecting modes 
of building and conveniences to be provided 
diminishes the builder's profit, and prompts 
him to use his capital where the profit is not 
thus diminished. So, too, the owner, already- 
finding that small houses entail much labor 
and many losses — ^already subject to troubles 
of inspection and interference and to conse- 
quent costs, and having his property daily 
rendered a more undesirable investment — ^is 
prompted to sell ; and, as buyers are for like 
reasons deterred, he has to sell at a loss. And 
now these still multiplying regulations, end- 
ing, it may be, as Lord Grey proposes, in one 
requiring the owner to maintain the salubrity 
of his houses by evicting dirty tenants, and 
thus adding to his other responsibilities tath 
of inspector of nuisances, must further prompt 
sales and further deter purchasers — so neces- 
sitating greater depreciation. What must 
happen? The multiplication of houses, and 
especially small houses, being increasingly 
checlced, there must come an increasing de- 
mand upon the lo(*al authority to make up for 
the deficient supply. More and more, the 
municipal or kindred body will have to build 
houses, or to purchase houses rendered unsal- 
able to private persons in the way shown; 
houses which, greatly depreciated in value as 
they must become, it will, in many cases, pay 
to buy rather than to build new ones. And 
then, when in towns this process has gone so 
far as to make the local authority the chief 
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owner of houses, there will be a good prece- 
dent for publicly providing houses for the 
rural population, as proposed in the Radical 
programme,* and as urged by the Democratic 
Federation, which insists on '' the compulsory 
construction of healthy artisans' and agricult- 
iiral laborers' dwellings in proportion to the 
population." Manifestly, the tendency of 
that which has been done, is being done, and 
is presently to be done, is to approach the so- 
cialistic ideal in which the coromunity is sole 
house-proprietor. 

Such, too, must be the effect of the daily 
growing policy on the tenure and utilization 
of the land. More numerous public benefits, 
to be achieved by more numerous pubhc 
agencies, at the cost of augmented public bur- 
dens, must increasingly deduct from the re- 
turns on land; until, as the depreciation in 
value becomes greater and greater, the resist- 
ance to change of tenure becomes less and 
less. Already, as every one knows, there is 
in many places difficulty in obtaining tenants, 
even at gi'eatly reduced rents ; and land of in- 
ferior fertility in some cases lies idle, or when 
farmed by the owner is often farmed at a loss. 
Clearly the margin of profit on capital in- 
vested in land is not such that taxes, local and 
general, can be greatly raised to supi)ort ex- 
tended public administrations, without an 
absorption of it which will prompt owners to 
sell, and make the best of what reduced price 

* Fortnightly Review, Nov miber, 1883, pp. 010, G'Al. 
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they can get by esmigrating and buying land 
not subject to heavy burdens, as, indeed, 
some are now doing. This process, carried 
far, must have the result of throwing inferior 
land out of cultivation ; after which there will 
be raised more generally the demand made 
by Mr. Arch, who, addressing the Eadical 
Association of Brighton lately, and contend- 
ing that existing landlords do not make their 
land adequately productive for the pubhc 
benefit, said ''he should like the present Gov- 
ernment to pass a Compulsory Cultivation 
Bill " : an applauded proposal which he justi- 
fied by instancing compulsory vaccination 
(thus illustrating the influence of precedent). 
And this demand will be pressed, not only by 
the need for making the land productive, but 
also by the need for employing the rural pop- 
ulation. After the (jovemment has extended 
the practice of hiring the imemployed to work 
on deserted lands, or lands acquired at nomi- 
nal prices, there will be reached a stage 
whence there is but a small further step to 
that arrangement which, in the programme 
of the Democratic Federation, is to follow na- 
tionalization of the land — ^the ''organization 
of agricultural and industrial armies under 
state control on co-operative principles." 

If any one doubts that such a revolution 
may be so reached, facts may be cited to show 
its likelihood. In Gaul, during the decline of 
the Eoman Empire, "so numerous were the 
receivei's in comparison with the payers, and 
so enormous the weight of taxation, that the 
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laborer broke down, the plains became des- 
erts, and woods grew where the plough had 
been."* In like manner, when the French 
Eevolution was approaching, the public bur- 
dens had become such that many farms re- 
mained uncultivated, and many were de- 
serted : one quarter of the soil was absolutely 
lying waste ; and in some pi-ovinces one half 
was in heath, f Nor have we been without 
incidents of a kindred nature at homo. Be- 
sides the facts that under the old poor-law the 
rates had in some parishes risen to half the 
rental, and that in various places farms were 
lying uncultivated, there is the fact that in 
one case the rates had absorbed the whole 
proceeds of the soil. 

At Cholesbury. in Buckinghamshire, in 1832, the poor-rate 
•' suddenly ceased in consequence of the impossibility to con- 
tinue its collection, the landlords having given up their rents, 
the farmers their tenancies and the clergyman his glebe and 
his tithes. The clergyman, Mr. Jeston, states that in Octo- 
ber, 183 i, the parish officers threw up their books, and the 
poor assembled in a body before his door while he was in bed, 
asking for advice and food. Partly from his OAvn small 
means, partly from the charity of neighbors, and partly by 
rates in aid, imposed oh the neighboring parishes, they 
were for some time supported. " X 

The commissioners add that *'the benevo- 
lent rector recommends that the whole of the 
land should be divided among the able-bodied 
paupers": hoping that, after help afforded 

♦ Lactant., " De M. Persecut.," cc. 7, 23. 

t Taine, "La Revolution," pp. 337, 938. 

t " Report of Commissioners for Inquiry into the Adminis- 
tration and Practical Operation of the Poor-Lavjs,'' ^.^t> 
February 90, 1884. 
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for two years, they might be able to maintain 
themselves. These facts, giving color to the 
prophecy made in Parliament that continu- 
ance of the old poor-law for another thirty 
years would throw the land out of cultivation, 
clearly prove that increase of public burdens 
may end in forced cultivation under public 
control. 

Then, again, comes state-ownership of rail- 
ways. Already this exists to a largo extent 
on the Continenf. Already we have hsfd hero 
a few years ago loud advocacy of it. And 
now the cry which was raised by sundry poli- 
ticians and publicists is taken up af resli by 
the Democratic Federation, which proposes 
** state-appropriation of railways, with or 
without compensation." Evidently, pressure 
from above joined by pressure from below 
is likely to effect this change, dictated by the 
policy everywhere spreading; and with it 
must come many attendant changes. For 
railway-proprietors, at first owners and work- 
ers of railways only, have been allowed to 
become masters of numerous businesses di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with railways; 
and these will have to be purchased by Grov- 
emment when the railways are purchased. 
Already exclusive can*ier of lettei's, exclu- 
sive transmitters of telegrams, and on the 
way to become exclusive carrier of parcels, 
the state will not only be exclusive car- 
rier of passengers, goods, and minerals, but 
will add to its present various trades many 
other trades. Even now, besides erecting its 
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naval and military establishments, and build- 
ing harbors, docks, breakwaters, etc., it does 
the work of ship-builder, cannon-founder, 
small-arms maker, manufacturer of ammuni- 
tion, etc., etc. ; and, when the railways have 
been appropriated "with or without compen- 
sation," as the Democratic Federationists say, 
it will have to become locomotive-engine 
builder, carriage-maker, tarpauhn and grease 
manufacturer, passenger-vessel owner, coal- 
miner, stone-quarrier, omnibus-proprietor, 
etc. Meanwhile its local lieutenants, the mu- 
nicipal governments, already in many places 
suppHers of water, gas-makers, owners and 
workers of tramways, proprietors of baths, 
wiQ doubtless have undertaken various other 
businesses. And when the state, directly or 
by proxy, has thus come into possession of, or 
has established, numerous concerns for whole- 
sale production and for wholesale distribution, 
there will be good precedents for extending 
its function to retail distribution : following 
such an example, say, as is offered by the 
French Government, which has long been a 
retail tobacconist. 

Evidently, then, the changes made, the 
changes in progress, and the changes urged, 
and carrying us not only toward state-owner- 
ship of land and dwellings and means of com- 
munication, aU to be administered and work- 
ed by state-agents, but toward state-usurpa- 
tion of all industries; the private forms of 
which, disadvantaged more and more in com- 
petition with the state, which can axTc^w^<b 
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everything for its own convenience, will more 
and more die away just as many voluntary 
schools have, in presence of board-schools. 
And so will be brought about the desired 
ideal of the socialist. 

And now when there has been reached this 
desired ideal, which *' practical" politicians 
are helping socialists to reach, and which is 
so tempting on that bright side which social- 
ists contemplate, what nnist bo the accom- 
panying shady side which tiit^y do not contem- 
plate? It is a matter of common remark, 
often made when a mari'iage is imj^ending, 
that those possessed by strong liopes habitu- 
ally dwell on the promised pleasures and think 
nothing of the accompanying pains. A fur- 
ther exemplification of this truth is supplied 
by these political enthusiasts and fanatical 
revolutionists. Impressed with the miseries 
existing imder our present social arrange- 
ments, and not regarding these miseries as 
caused by the ill- working of a human nature 
but partially adapted to the social state, they 
imagine them to bo forthwith curable by this 
or that I'carrangemont. Yet, even did their 
plans succwhI, it couUl only l>e by substitut- 
ing one khid of evil for another. A little de- 
lilnniite thought would show that under their 
proposed arrangements their liberties must 
be surrendeivd in projun'tion as their mate- 
rial welfares were eared for. 

For no fi)rm of t\)H>iK»nition, small or great, 
can bo oarrievl on without n*gulatiou and an 
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implied submission to the regulating agencies. 
Even one of their own organizations for effect- 
ing social changes yields them proof. It is 
compelled to have its councils, its local and 
general officers, its authoritative leaders, who 
must be obeyed under penalty of confusion 
and failure. And the experience of those 
who are loudest in their advocacy of a new 
social order under the paternal control of a 
government shows that, even in private vol- 
untarily-formed societies, the power of the 
regulative organization becomes great, if not 
irresistible; often, indeed, causing grumbling 
and restiveness among those controlled. 
TrMes-unions which carry on a kind of indus- 
trial war in defence of workers' interests ver- 
8U8 employers' interests find that subordina- 
tion almost military in its strictness is need- 
ful to secm*e efficient action; for divided 
councils prove fatal to success. And even in 
bodies of co-operators, formed for carrying 
on manufacturing or distributiug businesses, 
and not needing that obedience to leaders 
which is required where the aims are offen- 
sive or defensive, it is still found that the ad- 
ministrative agency acquires so great a power 
that there arise- complaints about **the tyran- 
ny of organization." Judge, then, what must 
happen when, instead of combinations, small, 
local, and voluntary, to which men may be- 
long or not as they please, we have a national 
combination in which each citizen finds him- 
self incorporated, and from which he cannot 
Beparato himaolf without leaving the ec>vv\:A»^^\ 
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Judge what must under such conditions be- 
come the power of a graduated and central- 
ized officialism, holding in its hands the re- 
sources of the community, and having behind 
it whatever amount of force it finds requisite 
to carry out its decrees and maintain what it 
calls order 1 Well may a Prince Bismarck 
display leanings toward state-sociahsm. 

And then, after recognizing, as they must if 
they think out their scheme, the power pos- 
sessed by the regulative agency in the new so- 
cial system so temptingly pictured, let its 
advocates ask themselves to what end this 
power must be used. Not dwelling exclu- 
sively, as they habitually do, on the material 
well-being and the mental gratifications to be 
provided for them by a beneficent administra- 
tion, let them dwell a little on the price to be 
paid. The officials can not create the needful 
supplies ; they can but distribute among indi- 
viduals that which the individuals have joined 
to produce. If the pubhc agency is required 
to provide for them, it must reciprocaUy re- 
quire them to furnish the means. There can- 
not be, as under our existing system, agree- 
ment between employer and employed — this 
the scheme excludes. There must in place 
of it be command by local authorities over 
workers, and acceptance by the workers of 
that which the authorities assign to them. 
And this, indeed, is the arrangement distinct- 
ly, but as it would seem inadvertently, pointed 
to by the members of the Democratic Federa- 
tion. For they propose that production should 
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be carried on by " agricultural and industrial 
armies under state control " ; apparently not 
remembering that armies presuppose grades 
of officers, by whom obedience would have to 
be insisted upon, since otherwise neither order 
nor efficient work could be insured. So that 
each would stand toward the governing agen- 
cy in the relation of slave to master. 

*'But the governing agency would be a 
master which he and others made and kept 
constantly in check, and one which therefore 
would not control him or others more than 
was needful for the benefit of each and all. " 

To which reply the first rejoinder is that, 
even if so, each member of the community as 
an individual would be a slave to the commu- 
nity as a whole. Such a relation has habitu- 
ally existed in militant communities, even un- 
der giecm-popular forms of government. In 
ancient Greece the accepted principle was 
that the citizen belonged neither to himself 
nor to his family, but belonged to his city — 
the city being with the Grreek equivalent to 
the community. And this doctrine, proper to 
a state of constant warfare, is a doctrine which 
socialism unawares reintroduces into a state 
intended to be purely industrial. The services 
of each will belong to the aggregate of all ; 
and for these services such returns will be 
given as the authorities think proper. So 
that even if the administration is of the benef- 
icent kind intended to be secured, slavery, 
however mild, must be the outcome of the 
arrangement. 
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A second rejoinder is that the administra- 
tion will presently become not of the intended 
kind, and that the slavery will not be mild. 
The socialist speculation is vitiated by an as- 
sumption hke that which vitiates the specula- 
tions of the *' practical" politician. It is as- 
sumed that officialism will work as it is in- 
tended to work, which it never does. The 
machineiy of communism, like existing social 
machinery, has to be framed out of existing 
human nature; and the defects of existing 
human nature will generate in the one the 
same evils as in the other. The love of power, 
the selfishness, the injustice, the untruthful- 
ness, which of ten in comparatively short times 
bring private organizations to disaster, will 
inevitably, where their effects accmnulated 
from generation to generation, work evils far 
greater and less remediable; since vast and 
complex and possessed of all the resources, 
the administrative organization once devel- 
oped and consolidated must become irresisti- 
ble. And, if there needs proof that the peri- 
odic exercise of electoral power would fail to 
prevent this, it suflBices to instance the French 
Government, which, purely popular in origin, 
and subject from time to time to popular 
judgment, nevertheless tramples on the free- 
dom of citizens to an extent which the English 
delegates to the late Trades-Union Congress 
say " is a disgrace to, and an anomaly in, a 
republican nation." 

Tlie final result would be a revival of des- 
potism. A disciplined army of civil officials, 
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like an army of military officials, gives su- 
preme power to its head — ^a power Which has 
often led to usurpation, as in mediaeval Europe 
and still more in Japan — nay, has thus so led 
among our neighbors withm our own times. 
The recent confessions of M. de Maupas have 
shown how readily a constitutional head, 
elected and trusted by the whole people, may, 
with the aid of a few unscrupulous confeder- 
ates, paralyze the representative body and 
make himself autocrat. That those who rose 
to power in a socialistic organization would 
not scruple to carry out their aims at all costs, 
we have good reason for concluding. When 
we find that shareholders, who, sometimes 
gaining, but often losing, have made that rail- 
way-system by which national prosperity has 
been so greatly increased, are spoken of by 
the council of the Democratic Federation as 
having ** laid hands " on the means of commu- 
nication, we may infer that those who di- 
rected a socialistic administration might inter- 
pret with extreme perversity the claims of in- 
dividuals and classes under their control. A nd 
when, further, we find members of this same 
council urging that the state should take pos- 
session of the railways, *'with or without 
compensation," we may suspect that the 
heads of the ideal society desired, would be 
but little deterred by considerations of equity 
from pursuing whatever policy they thought 
needful — a policy which would always bo one 
identified witli their own supremacy. It 
would need but a war with an adjacejit society 
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or some internal discontent demanding forci- 
ble suppression, to at once transform a socialis- 
tic administration into a grinding tyranny like 
that of ancient Peru ; under which the mass 
of the people, controlled by grades of officials, 
and leading lives that were inspected out-of- 
doors and indoors, labored for the support of 
the organization which regulated them, and 
were left with but a bare subsistence for 
themselves. And then would be completely 
revived, under a different form, that regime 
of status— that system of compulsory co-oper- 
ation, the decaying tradition of which is rep- 
resented by the old Toryism, and toward 
which the new Toryism is carrying us back. 

**But we shall be on our guard against all 
that — we shall take precautions to ward off 
such disasters," will doubtless say the enthu- 
siasts. Be they *' practical" pohticians with 
their new regulative measures, or communists 
with their schemes for reorganizing labor, the 
answer is ever the same: **It is true that 
plans of kindred nature have, from unforeseen 
causes and adverse accidents, or the misdeeds 
of those concerned, been brought to failure; 
but this time we shall profit by past experi- 
ences and succeed. " There seems no getting 
people to accept the truth, which nevertheless 
is conspicuous enough, that the welfare of a 
society and the justice of its arrangements are 
at bottom dependent on the characters of its 
members; and that improvement in neither 
can take place without that improvement in 
character which results from caiTying on 
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peaceful industry under the restraints im- 
posed by an orderly social life. The belief, 
not only of the socialists but also of those so- 
called Liberals who are diligently preparing 
the way for them, is that by due skill an iU- 
working humanity may be framed into well- 
working institutions. It is a delusion. The 
defective natures of citizens will show them- 
selves in the bad acting of whatever social 
structure they are arranged into. There is no 
political alchemy by which you can get golden 
conduct out of leaden instincts. — Herbert 
Spencer, in The Contemporary Review. 
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MAJORITY AND THE REMNANT.* 



There is a characteristic saying of Dr. John- 
son, ** Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel. " The saying is cynical, many will call it 
brutal ; yet it has in it something of plain, ro- 
bust sense. and truth. We do often see men 
passing themselves off as patriots, who are in 
truth scoundrels ; we meet with talk and pro- 
ceedings' laying claim to patriotism, which 
are these gentlemen's last refuge. We may 
all of us agree in praying to be delivered from 
patriots and patriotism of this sort. Short of 
such, there is undoubtedly; sheltering itseK 
under the fine name of patriotism, a,good deal 
of self -flattery and self-delusion which is mis- 
chievous. ''Things are what they are, and 
the consequences of them will be what they 
will be ; why, then, should we desire to be de- 
ceived?" In that uncompromising sentence 
of Bishop Butler's is surely the right and salu- 
tary maxim for both individuals and nations. 

* Address delivered in New York. 
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Yet there is an honorable patriotism which 
we should satisfy if we can, and should seek 
to have on our side. At home I have said so 
much of the characters of our society and the 
prospects of our civilization, that I can hardly 
escape the like topic elsewhere. Speaking in 
America, I cannot well avoid saying something 
about the prospects of society in the United 
States. It is a topic where one is apt to touch 
I)eople's patriotic f eehngs. No one will accuse 
me of having flattered the patriotism of that 
great country of English people on the other 
side of the Atlantic, amongst whom I was bom. 
Here, so many miles from home, I begin to 
reflect with tender contrition, that perhaps I 
have not — I will not say flattered the patriot- 
ism of my own countrymen enough, but re- 
garded it enough. Perhaps that is one reason 
why I have produced so very little effect upon 
them. It was a fault of youth and inexperi- 
ence. But it would be unpardonable to come 
in advanced life and repeat the same error 
here. You will not expect impossibihties of 
me. You will not expect me to say that things 
are not what, in my judgment, they are, and 
that the consequences of them will not be 
what they will be. I should make nothing of 
it ; I should be a too palpable failure. But I 
confess that I should be glad if in what I say 
here I could engage American patriotism on 
my side, instead of rousing it against me. And 
it so happens that the paramount thoughts 
which your great country raises in my mind 
are really and truly of a kind to please, I think, 
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any true American patriot, rather than to 
offend him. 

The vast scale of things here, the extent of 
your country, your numbers, the rapidity of 
your increase, strike the imagination, and are 
a common topic for admiring remark. Our 
great orator, Mr. Bright, is never weary of 
telhng us how many acres of land you have 
at your disposal, how many bushels of grain 
you produce, how many millions you are, 
how jnany more millions you will be i>resent- 
ly, and what a capital thing this is for you. 
Now, though I do not always agi'ee with Mr. 
Bright, I find myself agreeing with him here. 
I think your numbers afford a very real and 
important ground for satisfaction. 

Not that your great numbers, or indeed 
great numbers of men anywhere, are likely to 
be all good, or even to have the majority good. 
"The majority are bad," said one of the wise 
men of Greece ; but he was a pagan. Much to 
the* same effect, however, is the famous sen- 
tence of the New Testament, * ' Many are called, 
few chosen." This appears a hard saying; 
many are the endeavors to elude it, to attenu- 
ate its severity. But turn it how you will, 
manipulate it as you will, the few, as Cardinal 
Newman well says, can never mean the many. 
Perhaps you will say that the majority is, 
sometimes, good ; that its impulses are good 
generally, and its action is good occasionally. 
But it lacks principle, it lacks persistence ; if 
to-day its good impulses prevail, they succumb 
to-morrow; sometimes it goes right, but it is 
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very apt to go wrong. Even a popular orator, 
or a popular journalist, will hardly say that 
the multitude may be trusted to have its 
judgment generally just, and its action gener- 
ally virtuous. It may be better, it is better, 
that the body of the people, with all its faults, 
should act for itself, and control its own af- 
fairs, than that it should be set aside as igno- 
rant and incapable, and have its affairs man- 
aged for it by a so-called superior class, possess- 
ing property and intelligence. Property and 
intelligence cannot be trusted to show a sound 
majority themselves; the exercise of power 
by the people tends to educate the people. But 
still, the world being what it is, we must 
surely expect the aims and doings of the ma- 
jority of men to be at present very faulty, and 
this in a numerous community no less than 
in a small one. So much we must certainly, 
I think, concede to the sages and to the 
saints. 

Sages and saints are apt to be severe, it is 
true ; apt to take a gloomy view of the so- 
ciety in which they live, and to prognosti- 
cate evil to it. But then it must be added 
that their prognostications are very apt to 
turn out right. Plato's account of the most 
gifted and brilliant conunimity of the ancient 
world, of that Athens of his to which we all 
owe so much, is despondent enough. * * There 
is but a veiy small remnant," he says, " of 
honest followers of wisdom, and they who ai*o 
of these few, and who have tasted how sweet 
and blessed a possession is wisdom, and who 
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can fully see, moreover, the madness of the 
multitude, and that there is no one, we may 
say, whose action in public mattei*s is sound, 
and no ally for whosoever would help the just, 
what,'' asks Plato, ** are they to do? They 
maybe compared," says Plato, **to a man 
who has fallen among wild beasts ; he will not 
be one of them, but he is too uiiaided to make 
head against them ; and before he can do any 
good to society or his friends, he will be over- 
whelmed and perish uselessly. When he con- 
siders this, he will resolve to keep still, and 
to mind his own business ; as it were standing 
aside under a wall in a storm of dust and hur- 
ricane of driving wind ; and he will endure to 
behold the rest filled with iniquity, if only he 
himself may live, his life clear of injustice 
and of impiety, and depart, when his time 
comes, in mild and gracious mood, with fair 
hope." 

Plato's picture here of democratic Athens 
is certainly gloomy enough. We may be sure 
the mass of his contemporaries would have 
pronounced it to be monstrously overcharged. 
We ourselves, if we had been living then, 
should "most of us have by no means seen 
things as Plato saw them. No, if we had 
seen Athens even nearer its end than when 
Plato wrote the strong words which I liave 
been quoting, Athens in the last days of Plato's 
lif0, we should most of us probably have con- 
sidered that things were not going badly with 
Athens. There is a long sixteen years' admin- 
istration — the administration of Kubulus— 
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which fills the last years of Plato's life, and 
the middle years of the fourth century before 
Christ. A temperate Grerman historian thus 
describes Athens during this ministry of Eubu- 
liis: "The grandeur and loftiness of Attic 
democracy had vanished, while all the per- 
nicious germs contained in it were fully de- 
veloped. A life of comfort and a cravuig for 
anmsement were encouraged in every way, 
and the interest ol the citiztuis was withdrawn 
from serious things. Conversation became 
more and more superficial and fiivolous. 
Famous coui'testms formed the chief topic of 
talk; the new inventions of Theai'ion, the 
leading pastry-cook in Athens, were hailed 
with loud applause; and the witty sayings 
which had been uttered in gay cii'cles were 
repeated about town as matters of prime im- 
portance." 

No doubt, if we had been living then to wit- 
ness this, we should from time to tune have 
shaken our heads gravely, and said how sad 
it all was. But most of us would not, I think, 
have been very seriously disquieted by it. 
On the other hand, we should have found 
many things in the Athens of Eubulus to grat- 
ify us. ''The democrats," says the same his- 
torian whom I have just quoted, **saw in 
Eubulus one of their own set at the head of af- 
fairs ; " and I suppose no good democrat would 
see that without pleasure. Moreover, Eubulus 
was of popular character. In one respect he 
seems to have resembled your own ** heathen 
Chinee; "he had *' guileless ways," says -our 
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historian,.*' in which the citizens took pleas- 
ure." He was a good speaker, a thorough 
man of business, and, above all, he was very- 
skilful in matters of finance. His adminis- 
tration was both popular and prosperous. 
We should certainly have said, most of us, if 
we had encountered somebody announcing 
his resolve to stand aside under a wall during 
Buch an administration, that he was a goose 
for his pains; and if he had called it "a 
falling among wild beasts " to have to live 
with his fellow-citizens who had confidence 
in Eubulus, their country, and themselves, 
we should have esteemed him very imperti- 
nent. 

Yes — ^and yet at the close of that jadminis- 
tration of Eubulus came the collapse, and the 
end of Athens as an independent State. And 
it was to the fault of Athens herself that the 
collapse was owing. Plato was right after 
all ; the majority were bad, and the remnant 
were impotent. 

So fared it with that Athenian State, with 
the briUiant people of art and intellect. Now 
let us turn to the people of rehgion. We have 
heard Plato speaking of the very small rem- 
nant which honestly sought wisdom. The 
remnant— it is the word of the Hebrew proph- 
ets also and especially is it the word of the 
greatest of them all, Isaiah. Not used with 
the despondency of Plato, used with far other 
power informing it, and with a far other fu- 
ture awaiting it, filled with fire, filled with 
hope, filled with faith, filled with joy^ this* 
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term itself, tfie remnant, is yet Isaiah's term 
as well as Plato's. The texts are famihar to 
all Christendom. '* Though thy people Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of 
them shall return." Even this remnant, a 
tenth of the whole, if so it may be, shall have 
to come back into the purging fire, and be 
again cleared and further reduced there. 
Nevertheless, " as a terebinth tree, and as an 
oak, whose substance is in them, though they 
be cut down, so the stock of that burned tenth 
shall be a holy seed." 

The small remnant should be a holy seed, 
but the great majority, as in democratic 
Athens, so in the kingdoms of the Hebrew na- 
tion, were unsound, and their State was 
doomed. This was Isaiah's point. The actual 
commonwealth of the "drunkards" and the 
*' blind," as he calls them, of Israel and Judah, 
of the dissolute gi'andees and gross and fool- 
ish common people, of the gi'eat majority, 
must perish ; its perishing vv as the necessary 
stage towards a happier future. And Isaiah 
was right, as Plato was right. No doubt to 
most of us, if we had been there to see it, the 
kingdom of Ephraim or of Judah, the society 
of Samaria and JeiTisalem, would have seemed 
to contain a great deal else besides dissolute 
grandees and foolish common people. No 
doubt we should have thought parts of their 
policy serious, and some of their alliances 
promising. No doubt, when we read the He- 
brew prophets now, with the larger and more 
patient temper of a different race and an aug- 
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mented experience, we often feel the blame 
and invective to be too absolute. Neverthe- 
less, as to his grand point, Isaiah, I say, was 
right. The majority in the Jewish State, 
whatever they might think or say, whatever 
their guides and flatterers might think or say, 
the majority were unsound, and their un- 
soundness must be their ruin. 

Isaiah, however, does not make his rem- 
nant confine itself, like Plato's, to standing 
aside under a wall during this life and then 
departing in'^mild temper and good hope when 
the time for departure comes; Isaiah's rem- 
nant saves the State. Undoubtedly he means 
to represent it as doing so. Undoubtedly he 
imagines his Prince of the house of David 
who is to be born within a year's time, his 
royal and victorious Immanuel, he imagines 
him witnessing as a child the chastisement of 
Ephraim and the extirpation of the bad ma- 
jority there ; then witnessing as a youth the 
chastisement of Judah and the extirpation of 
the bad majority there also; but finally, in 
mature Hfe, reigning over a State renewed, 
preserved, and enlarged, a greater and hap- 
pier kingdom of the chosen people. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah conceives his remnant 
in this wise ; undoubtedly he imagined for it 
a part which, in strict truth, it did not play, 
and could not play. So manifest was the 
non-fulfilment of his prophecy, taken strictly, 
that ardent souls feeding upon his words had 
to wrest them from their natural meaning, 
and to say that Isaiah directly meant «»^rftfe- 
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thing which he did not directly mean. Isaiah, 
like Plato, with inspired insight foresaw that 
the world before his eyes, the world of actual 
life, the State and city of the unsound major- 
ity, could not stand. Unlike Plato, Isaiah 
announced with faith and joy a leader and a 
remnant certain to supersede them. But ho 
put the leader's coming, and he put the suc- 
cess of the leader's and the remnant's work, 
far, far too soon ; and his conception, in this 
respect, is fantastic. Plato betook himself 
for the bringing in of righteousness to a vis- 
ionary republic in the clouds ; Isaiah — and it 
is the grand glory of him and of his race to 
have done so — brought it in upon earth. But 
Immanuel and his reign, for the eighth cent- 
m*y before Christ, were fantastic. For the 
kingdom of Judah they were fantastic. Im- 
manuel and the remnant could not come to 
reign under the conditions there offered to 
them ; the thing was impossible. 

The reason of the impossibihty is quite sim- 
ple. The scale of things, in petty States like 
Judah and Athens, is too small ; the numbers 
are too scanty. Admit that for the world, as 
we hitherto know it, what the philosophers 
and jjrophets say is true : that the majority 
are unsound. Even in nations with excep- 
tional gifts, even in the Jewish State, the 
Athenian State, the majority are unsound. 
But there is the "remnant." Now the im- 
portant thing, as regards States such as Ju- 
dah and Athens, is not that the remnant 
bears but a small proportion to the majority : 
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the remnant always bears a small proportion 
to tte majority. The grave thing for States 
like Judah and Athens is, that the remnant 
must in positive bulk be so small, and there- 
fore so powerless for reform. To be a voice 
outside the State, speakiag to mankind or to 
the future, perhaps shaking the actual State 
to pieces in doiug so, one man will suffice. 
To reform the State in order to save it, to 
preserve it by changing it, a body of workers 
is needed as weU as a leader — a considerable 
body of workers, placed at many points, and 
operating in many directions. This consid- 
erable body of workers for good is what is 
wanting in petty States such as were Athens 
and Judah. It is said that the Athenian 
State had in all but 350,000 inhabitants. It 
is calculated that the population of the king- 
dom of Judah did not exceed a million and a 
quarter. The scale of things, I say, is here 
too small, the numbers are too scanty, to 
give us a remnant capable of saving and per- 
petuating the State. The remnant, in these 
cases, may influence the world and the fu- 
ture, may transcend the State and survive it ; 
but it cannot possibly transform the State 
and perpetuate the State : for such a work it 
is numerically too feeble. 

Plato saw the impossibility. Isaiah refused 
to accept it, but facts were too strong for 
him. The Jewish State could not be re- 
newed and saved, and he was wrong in think- 
ing that it could. And therefore I call his 
grand point this other, where \\e ^?ce. ?i\\>ci- 
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gether right : that the actual world of the un- 
sound majority, though it fancied itself solid, 
and though most men might call it solid, 
could not stand. Let us read him again and 
again, until we fix in our minds this true con- 
viction of his, to edify us whenever we see 
such a world existing : his indestructible con- 
viction that such a world, with its prosperi- 
ties, idolatries, oppression, luxury, ]>leasures, 
drunkards, careless women, governing class- 
es, systems of policy, strong alliances, shall 
come to naught and pass away ; that nothing 
can save it. Let us do homage, also, to his 
indestructible conviction that States are 
saved by their righteous remnant, however 
clearly we may at the same time recognize 
that his own building on this conviction was 
premature. 

That, however, matters to us little. For 
how different is the scale of things in the 
modern States to which we belong, how far 
greater are the numbers I It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of the new element 
introduced into our calculations by increas- 
ing the size of the remnant. And in our 
great modern States, where the scale of 
things is so large, it does seem as if the rem- 
nant might be so increased as to become an 
actual power, even though the majority be 
unsound. Then the lover of wisdom may 
come out from under his wall, the lover of 
goodness will not be alone among the wild 
beasts. To enable the remnant to succeed, a 
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large strengthening of its numbers is every- 
thing. 

Here is good hope for us, not only, as for 
Plato's/ecluse, in departing this life, but while 
we live and work in it. Only, before we dwell 
too much on this hope, it is advisable to make 
sure that we have earned the right to enter- 
tain it. We have earned the right to enter- 
tain it, only when wo are at one with the phi- 
losophers and prophets in their conviction re- 
specting the world which now is, the world of 
the unsound majority; when we feel what 
they mean, and when we go thoroughly with 
them in it. Most of us, as I have said already, 
would by no means have been with them when 
they were here in life, and most of us are not 
really with them now. What is saving ? O ur 
institutions, says an American; the British 
Constitution, says an Englishman; the civil- 
izing mission of France, says a Frenchman. 
But Plato and the sages, when they are asked 
what is saving, answer: "To love righteous- 
ness, and to be convinced of the unprofitable- 
ness of iniquity." And Isaiah and the proph- 
ets, when they are asked the same question, 
answer to just the same effect : that what is 
saving is to " order one's conversation right ; " 
to * * cease to do evil ;" to " delight in the law of 
the Eternal," and to ' ' make one's study in it all 
day long." 

The worst of it is, that this loving of right- 
eousness and this delighting in the law of the 
Eternal sound rather vague to us. Not that 
they are vague really; indeed, tlvey ^t^Vi;?-^ 
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vagiie than American institutions, or the Brit- 
ish Constitution, or the civilizing mission of 
France. But the phrases sound vague because 
of the quantity of matters they cover. The 
thing is to have a brief but adequate enumera- 
tion of these matters. The New Testament 
tells us how righteousness is composed. In 
England and America we have been brought 
up in familiarity with the New Testament. 
And so, before Mr. Bradlaugh on our side of 
the water, and tlie Congress of American Free- 
thinkers on youi's, banish it from our educa- 
tion and memory, let us take from the New 
Testament a text showing what it is that both 
Plato and the prophets mean when they tell 
us that we ought to love righteousness and to 
make our study in the law of the Eternal, but 
that the unsound majority do nothing of the 
kind. A score of texts offer themselves in a 
moment. Here is one which will serve, very 
well: *' Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are elevated, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are amiable, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise; have these in your 
mind, lot your thoughts run upon these."* 
That is what both Plato and the proj^hets mean 
by loving righteousness, and making one's 
study in the law of the Eternal. 

Now the matters just enumerated do not 
come nuich into the heads of most of us, 1 su])- 
poso, when we are thinking of politics. But 

* Pliilippians iv. 8. 
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the philosophers and prophets maintain that 
these matters, and not those of which the 
heads of pohticians are full, do really govern 
politics and save or destroy States. They save 
or destroy them by a silent, inexorable fatal- 
ity ; while the pohticians are making beheve, 
plausibly and noisily, with their American in- 
stitutions, British Constitution, and civilizing 
mission of France. And because these mat- 
ters are what do really govern politics and 
save or destroy States, Socrates maintained 
that he and a few philosophers, who alone 
kept insisting on the good of righteousness 
and the unprofitableness of iniquity, were the 
only real politicians then living. 

I say, if we are to derive comfort from the 
doctrine of the remnant (and there is great 
comfort to be derived from it), we must also 
hold fast to the austere but true doctrine as 
to what really governs poUtics, overrides with 
an inexorable f atahty the combinations of the 
so-called pohticians, and saves or destroys 
States. Having in mind things true, things 
elevated, things just, things pure, things ami- 
able, things of good report; having these in 
mind, studying and loving these, is what 
saves States. 

There is nothing like positive instances to 
illustrate general propositions of this kind, and 
to make them believed. I hesitate to take an 
instance from America. Possibly there are 
some people who think that already, on a 
former occasion, I have said enough about 
America without duly seeing and knowing it. 
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So I will take my instances from England, 
and from England's neighbor and old co-mate 
in history, France. The instance from Eng- 
land I will take first. I will take it from the 
grave topic of England's relations with Ire-, 
land. I am not going to reproach either Eng- . 
land or Ireland. To reproach Ii*eland here 
would probably bo indiscreet. As to England, 
anything I may have to say against my own 
countrymen I prefer to say at home ; America 
is the last place where I should care to say it. 
However, I have no wish or intention to re- 
proach either the English or the Irish. But I 
want to show you from England's relations 
with Ireland how right the philosophers and 
prophets are. Every one knows that there 
has been conquest and confiscation in Ireland. 
So there has elsewhere. Every one knows 
that the conquest and the confiscation have 
been attended with cupidity, oppression, and 
ill-usage. So they have elsewhere. ' * Whatso- 
ever things are just " are not exactly the study, 
so far as I know, of conquerors and confisca- 
tors anywhere; certainly they were not the 
study of the English conquerors of Ireland. 
A failure in justice is a source of danger to 
States. But it may be made up for and got 
over ; it has been made up for and got over in 
many communities. England's confiscations 
in Ireland are a thing of the past ; the penal 
laws against Catholics are a thing of the past ; 
much has been done to make up for the old 
failure in justice ; Englishmen generally think 
that it has been pretty well made up for, and 
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that Irishmen ought to think so too. And pol- 
iticians invent Land Acts for curing the last 
results of the old failure in justice, for insur- 
ing the contentment of the Irish with us, and 
for consolidating the Union ; and are surprised 
and plaintive if it is not consolidated. But 
now see how much more serious people are 
the philosophers and prophets than the politi- 
cians! Whatsoever things are amiable — the 
failure in amiability, too, is a source of danger 
and insecurity to States, as weU as the failure 
in justice. And we English are not amiable, 
or at any rate, what in this case comes to the 
same thing, do not appear so. The politicians 
never thought of that I Quite outside their 
combinations lies this hindrance, tending to 
make their most elaborate combinations inef- 
fectual. Thus the joint operation of two moral 
causes together — the sort of causes which pol- 
iticians do not seriously regard — teUs against 
the designs of the politicians with what seems 
to be an almost inexorable fatality. If there 
were not the failure in amiability, perhaps 
the original failure in justice might by this 
time have been got over ; if there had not been 
the failure, in justice, perhaps the failure in 
amiability might not have mattered much. 
The two failures together create a difficulty 
almost insurmountable. Public men in Eng- 
land keep saying that it will be got over. I 
hope that it will be got over, and that the union 
between England and Ireland will become as 
solid as that between England and Scotland. 
But it will not become solid by means ol \i\i<^ 
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contrivances of the mere politician, or with- 
out the intervention of moral causes of con- 
cord to heal the mischief wrought hy moral 
causes of division. Everything, in this case, 
depends upon the ' ' remnant, " its niunhers, and 
its powers of action. 

My second instance is even more important. 
It is so important, and its reach is so wide, 
that I must go into it with some little fulness. 
The instance is taken from France. To France 
I have always felt myself powerfully drawn. 
People in England often accuse me of liking 
France and things French far too well. At 
all events I have paid special regard to them, 
and am always glad to confess how much I 
owe to them. M. Sainte-Beuve wrote to me 
in the last years of his life: '*You have 
passed through our hf e and literature by a 
deep inner Hne, which confers initiation, and 
which you will never lose." '* Vous avez tra- 
verse notre vie et notre litterature par une ligne 
int4rieure,profonde^ qui fait les inities, et qvs 
vous ne per drez jamais. " I wish I could think 
that this friendly testimony of that accom- 
phshed and charming man, one of my chief 
benefactors, were fully deserved. But I have 
pride and pleasure in quoting it ; and I quote 
it to bear me out in saying, that whatever 
opinion I may express about France, IJiave 
at least been a not inattentive observer of 
that great country, and anything but a hos- 
tile one. 

The question was once asked by the town 
eJerk of Ephesus: " What man is there that 
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knoweth not how that the city of the Ephe- 
sians is a worshipper of the great goddess Di- 
ana? " Now really, when one looks at the 
popular literature of the French at this mo- 
ment — ^their popular novels, popular stage- 
plays, popular newspapers — and at the life of 
which this literature of theirs is the index — 
one is tempted to make a goddess out of a 
word of their own, and then, like the town 
clerk of Ephesus, to ask: '*What man is 
there that knoweth not how that the city of 
the French is a worshipper of the great god- 
dess Lubricity?" Or rather, as Greek is the 
classic and euphonious language for names of 
gods and goddesses, let us take her name from 
the Greek Testament, and call her the god- 
dess Aselgeia. That goddess has always been 
a sufficient power amongst mankind, and her 
worship was generally supposed to need re- 
straining rather than encouraging. But here 
is now a whole popular Uterature, nay, and 
art, too, in France at her service ! stimula- 
tions and suggestions by her and to her meet 
one in it at every turn. She is becoming the 
great recognized power there ; never was any- 
thing like it. M. Renan himself seems half 
inclined to apologize for not having paid her 
more att^htion. *' Nature cares nothing for 
chastity, " says he ; " Lesfrivoles ontpeut-etre 
raiaon;^^ "The gay people are perhaps in the 
right." Men even of this force salute her; 
but the allegiance now paid to her, in France, 
by the popular novel, the popular newspaper, 
the popular play, is, one may say, \iowTi"^«^«e>. - 
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I have no wish at all to preach to the 
French ; no intention whatever, in what I now 
say, to upbraid or wound them. I simply lay 
my finger on a fact in their present condition ; 
a fact insufficiently noticed, as it seems to me, 
and yet extremely potent for mischief. It is 
well worth while to trace the manner of its 
growth and action. 

The French have always had a leaning to 
the goddess of whom we speak, and have 
been willing enough to let the world know of 
their leaning, to pride themselves on their 
Gaulish salt, their gallantry, and so on. But 
things have come to their present head grad- 
ually. Catholicism was an obstacle; the se- 
rious element in the nation was another ob- 
stacle. But now just see the course which 
things have taken, and how they all, one may 
say, have worked together for this goddess. 
First, there was the original Gaul, the basis 
of the French nation ; the Gaul, gay, sociable, 
quick of sentiment, quick of perception ; apt, 
however, very apt, to be presumptuous and 
puffed up. Then came the Roman conquest, 
and from this we get a new personage, the 
Gallo-Latin; with the Gaulish qualities for 
a basis, but with Latin order, reason, lucidity, 
added, and also Latin sensuality. Finally, 
we hav^e the Frankish conquest and the 
Fienchaian. The Frenchman proper is the 
Gallo-Latin, with Frankish or Grermanic qual- 
ities added and infused. No mixture could 
lie better. The Germans have plenty of 
faults, but in this combination they seem not 
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- bo have taken hold; the Germans seem to 
have given of their seriousness and honesty 
to the conquered Gallo-Latin, and not of their 
brutality. And mediaeval France, which ex- 
hibits the combination and balance, under the 
influence then exercised by Catholicism, of 
GauUsh quickness and gayety with Latin ra- 
tionality and German seriousness, offers to 
our view the soundest and the most attract- 
ive stage, perhaps, in all French history. 

But the balance could not be maintained ; 
at any rate, it was not maintained. Mediaeval 
Catholicism lost its virtue. The serious Ger- 
manic races made the Eeformation; feeling 
that without it there was no safety and con- 
tinuance for those moral ideas which they 
loved, and which were the ground of their be- 
ing. France did not go with the Reforma- 
tion ; the Germanic quaUties in her were not 
strong enough to make her go with it. 
** France did not want a reformation which 
was a moral one," is Michelet's account of the 
matter: ^^ La Finance lie voulait pas de ri- 
forme morale^ At any rate, the Eeformation 
did not carry France with it, and the Ger- 
manic side in the Frenchman, his Germanic 
qualities, thus received a check. They sub- 
sisted, however, in good force still; the new 
knowledge and new ideas, brought by the re- 
vival of letters, gave an animating stimulus ; 
and in the seventeenth century the Gaulish 
gayety and quickness of France, the Latin ra- 
tionality, and the still subsisting German 
seriousness, all combining under tb^e igivx\ss;^T^ 
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breath of the Rena^ence, produced a litera- 
ture, the strongest, the most substantial and* 
the most serious which the French have ever 
succeeded in produculg, and which has, in- 
deed, consummate and splendid excellences. 

Still, the Germanic side in the Frenchman 
had received a check, and in the next century 
this side became quite attenuated. The Ger- 
manic steadiness and seriousness gave way 
more and more ; the Gaulish salt, the Gaulish 
gayety, quickness, sentiment, and sociabiUty, 
the Latin rationality, prevailed more and 
more, and had the field nearly to themselves. 
They produced a brilliant and most effica- 
cious literature — the French literature of the 
eighteenth century. The goddess Aselgeia 
had her part in it ; it was a literature to be 
praised with reserves; it was, above all, a 
revolutionary literature. But European in- 
stitutions were then in such a superannuated 
condition, direct and just perception, free 
thought and rationality, were at such a dis- 
count, that the brilliant French literature in 
which these qualities predominated, and 
which by their predominance was made rev- 
olutionary, had in the eighteenth centjiry a 
great mission to fulfil, and fulfilled it victo- 
riously. 

The mission is fulfilled, but meanwhile the 
Germanic quaUty in the Frenchman seems 
pretty nearly to have died out, and the Gallo- 
Latin in him has quite got the upper hand. 
Of course there are individuals and groups 
fvho are to be excepted; I will allow any 
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number of exceptions you please; and in the 
mass of the French people, which works and 
is silent, there may be treasures of resource. 
But taking the Frenchman who is commonly 
in view — ^the usual type of speaking, doing, 
vocal, visible Frenchman — we may say, and 
he will probably be not at all displeased at 
our saying, that the German in him has 
nearly died out, and the Gallo-Latin has quite 
got the upper hand. For us, however, this 
means that the chief source of seriousness 
and of moral ideas is f aihiog and drying up in 
him, and that what remaias are the sources 
of GauHsh salt, and quickness, and sentiment, 
and sociability, and sensuality, and ration- 
ality. And, of course, the play and working 
of tnese quahties is altered by their being no 
longer in combination with a dose of German 
seriousness, but left to work by themselves. 
Left to work by themselves, they give us what 
we call the homine sensuel moyen^ the aver- 
age sensual man. The highest art, the art 
which by its height, depth, and gravity pos- 
sesses rehgiousness — such as the Greeks had, 
the art of Pindar and Phidias ; such as the 
Itahans had, the art of Dante and Michael 
Angelo — this art, with the training which it 
§ives and the standard which it sets up, the 
French have never had. On the other hand, 
they had a dose of German seriousness, a 
Germanic bent for ideas of moral duty, which 
neither the Greeks had, nor the Itahans. But 
if this dies out, what is left is the honime sen- 
suel moyen. This average sensual xsvaca X^svje^ 
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his very advantageous qualities. He has his 
gayety, quickness, sentiment, sociability', ra- 
tionality. He has his horror of sour strict- 
ness, false restraint, hypocrisy, obsciu*antism, 
cretinism, and the rest of it. And this is very 
well ; but on the serious, moral side he is al- 
most ludicrously insufficient. Fine senti- 
ments about his dignity and his honor and 
his heart, about the dignity and the honor 
and the heart of France, and his adoration of 
her, do duty for him here ; grandiose phrases 
about the spectacle offered in France and the 
French Republic of the ideal for our race, of 
the epanouissemetit de Velite de Vhumanit6^ 
** the coming into blow of the choice flower of 
humanity." In M. Victor Hugo we have (his 
worshippers must forgive me for saying so) 
the average sensual man impassioned and 
grandiloquent; in M. Zola we have the aver- 
age sensual man going near the ground. 
'* Happy the son^^' cries M. Victor Hugo, " of 
whom one can say, ' He has consoled his 
mother ! ' Happy the poet of whom one can 
say, ' He has consoled his country ! '" The 
French themselves, even when they are se- 
verest, call this kind of thing by only the mild 
name of emphasis, " emphase'" — other people 
call it fustian. And a surly Johnson wiM 
growl out in answer, at one time, that ' ' pa^ 
triotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel ; " at 
another time, that fine sentiments about nia 
mere are the last refuge of a scoundrel. But 
what they really are is the creed which in 
France the average sensual man rehearses, to 
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do duty for serious moral ideas. And, as the 
result, we have a popular literatiu*e and a 
popular art serving, as has been already said, 
the goddess Aselgeia. 

Such an art and literature easily make their 
way everywhere. In England and America, 
the French literature of the seventeenth cent- 
ury is peculiarly fitted to do great good, and 
nothing but good ; it can hardly be too much 
studied by us. And it is studied by us very 
little. The French literature of th§ eighteenth 
century, also, has qualities to do us much 
good, and we are not likely to take harm from 
its other qualities ; we may study it to our 
great profit and advantage. And it is stud- 
ied by us very little. The higher French lit- 
eratiu*e of the present day has more knowl- 
edge and a wider range than its great prede- 
cessors, but less soundness and perfection, and 
it exerts much less influence than they did. 
Action and influence are now with the lower 
literature of France, with the popular litera- 
ture in the service of the goddess Aselgeia. 
And this popular modem French literature, 
and the art which corresponds to it, bid fair 
to make their way in England and America 
far better than their predecessors. They ap- 
peal to instincts so universal and so accessi- 
ble ; they appeal, people are beginning boldly 
to say, to Nature herself* Few things have 
ever struck me more than M. Kenan's dictum, 
which I have already quoted, about what used 
to be called the virtue of Chastity. The dic- 
tum occurs in his very interesting a\3L\icWvo^%r 
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phy, published but the other day. M. Eenan, 
whose genius I unf eignedly admire, is, I need 
hardly say, a man of the most perfect propri- 
ety of life ; he has told us so himself. He was 
brought up for a priest, and he thinks it would 
not have been in good taste for him to become 
a free liver. But this abstinence is a mere 
matter of personal delicacy, a display of good 
and correct taste on his own part in his own 
very special circumstances. ** Nature," he 
cries, ' ' cares nothing about chastity. " What 
a slap in the face to the sticklers for '* What- 
soever things are pure I " 

I have had to take a long sweep to arrive at 
the point which I wished to reach. If we are 
to enjoy the benefit, I said, of the comfortable 
doctrine of the remnant, we must be capable 
of receiving also, and of holding fast, the hard 
doctrine of the unsoundness of the majority, 
and of the certainty that the unsoundness' of 
the majority, if it is not withstood and reme- 
died, must be their ruin. And therefore, even 
though a gifted man like M. Benan may be so 
carried away by the tide of opinion in France 
where he lives, as to say that Nature cares 
nothing about chastity, and to see with 
amused indulgence the worship of the great 
goddess Lubricity, let us stand fast, and say 
that it is against nature, human nature, and 
that it is ruin. For this is the test of its be- 
ing against hinnan nature, that for human 
societies it is ruin. And the test is one from 
which there is no escape, as from the old teste 
Jj2 such matters there may be. For if you 
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allege that it is the will of God that we should 
be pure, the sceptical Gallo-Latins will tell 
you that they do not know any such person. 
And in like manner, if it is said that those who 
serve the goddess Aselgeia shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God, the Gallo-Latin may tell 
you that he does not believe in any such place. 
But that the sure tendency and upshot of 
things establishes that the service of the god- 
dess is ruin, that her followers are marred and 
stunted by it and disqualified for the ideal so- 
ciety of the future, is an infallible test to 
employ. 

The saints admonish us to let our thoughts 
run upon whatsoever things are pure, if we 
would inherit the kingdom of Gt)d; and the 
divine Plato tells us that we have within us a 
many-headed beast and a man, and that by 
dissoluteness we feed and strengthen the beast 
in us, and starve the man; and, finally, fol- 
lowing the divine Plato among the sages at a 
humble distance, comes the prosaic and un- 
fashionable Paley, and says in his precise 
"way that ** this vice has a tendency, which 
other species of vice have not so directly, to 
unsettle and weaken the powers of the under- 
standing; as well as, I think, in a greater de- 
gree than other vices, to render the heart 
thoroughly corrupt. " True ; and once admit- 
ted and fostered, it eats like a canker, and with 
difficulty can ever be brought to let go its hold 
again, but forever tightens it. Hardness and 
insolence come in its train ; an insolence which 
grows until it ends by exasperating and alien- 
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ating everybody ; a hardness which grows un- 
til the man can at last scarcely take pleasure 
in anything, outside the service of his god- 
dess, except cupidity and greed, and cannot 
be touched with emotion by any language ex- 
cept fustian. Such are the fruits of the wor- 
ship of the great goddess Aselgeia. 

So, instead of saying that Nature cares 
nothing about chastity, let us say that human 
nature cares about it a great deal ; that, by 
her present popular literature, France gives 
proof that §he is suffering from a dangerous 
and perhaps fatal disease, and that it is not 
clericalism which is the real enemy to the 
French so much as their goddess, and if they 
can none of them see this themselves, it is only 
a sign of how far the disease has gone, and 
the case is so much the worse. The case is so 
much the worse ; and for men in such case to 
be so vehemently busy about clerical and dy- 
nastic intrigues at home, and about alliances 
and colonial acquisitions and purifications of 
the flag abroad, might well make one borrow 
of the prophets and exclaim, *' Surely ye are 
perverse!" perverse to neglect your really 
pressing matters for these secondary ones. 
And when the ingenious and inexhaustible M. 
Blowitz, of our great London TimeSy who sees 
everybody and knows everything, when he 
expounds the springs of politics and the 
causes of the fall and success of ministries, 
and tlie combinations which have not been 
tried but should be, and takes upon him the 
mystery of things in the way with which we 
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are so familiar— to this wise man himself one 
is often tempted, again, to say with the proph- 
ets: ** Yet the Eternal also is wise, and will 
bring evil, and will not call back his words." 
M. Blowitz is not the only wise one; the 
Eternal has his wisdom also, and somehow or 
other it is always the Eternal's wisdom which 
at last carries the day. The Eternal has at- 
tached to certain moral causes the safety or 
the ruin of States, and the present popular 
literature of France is a sign that she has a 
most dangerous moral disease. 

Now if the disease goes on and increases, 
then, whatever sagacious advice M. Blowitz 
may give, and whatever political combina- 
tions may be tried, and whether France gets 
colonies or not, and whether she allies herself 
with this nation or with that, things will only 
go from bad to worse with her; she will more 
and more lose her powers of soul and spirit, 
her intellectual productiveness, her skill in 
counsel, her might for war, her f ormidableness 
as a foe, her value as an ally, and the life of 
that famous State will be more and more im- 
paired, until it perish. And this is that hard 
but true doctrine of the sages and prophets, 
of the inexorable fatality of operation, in moral 
failure of the unsound majority, to destroy 
States. But we will not talk or think of de- 
struction for a State with such gifts and graces 
as France, and which has had such a place in 
history, and to which we, many of us, owe so 
much delight and so much good. And yet if 
France had no greater numbers than the 
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Athens of Plato or the Judah of Isaiah, I do 
not see how she could well escape out of the 
throttling arms of her goddess and recover. 
She must recover through a powerful and 
profound renewal, a great inward change, 
brought about by **the remnant*' amongst 
her people ; and for this a remnant small in 
numbers would not suffice. But in a France 
of thirty-five millions, who shall set bounds 
to the numbers of the remnant, or to its ef- 
fectualness and power of victory? 

In these United States (for I come round to 
the United States at last) you are fifty millions 
and more. -I suppose that, as in England, as 
in France, as everywhere, so Ukewise here, 
the majority of people doubt very much 
whether the majority is unsound ; or, rather, 
they have no doubt at all about Ihe matter, 
they are sure that it is not unsound. But let 
us consent to-night to remain to the end in the 
ideas of the sages and prophets whom we have 
been following all along, and let us suppose 
that in the present actual stage of the world, 
as in all the stages through which the world 
has passed hitherto, the majority is and must 
be in general unsound everywhere — even in 
the United States, even in New York itself. 
Where is the failure? I have already, in the 
past, speculated in the abstract about you too 
much. But I suppose that in a democratic 
community like this, with its newness, its 
magnitude, its strength, its life of business, 
its sheer freedom and equality, the danger is 
;u the absence of the discipline of respect; in 
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hardness and materialism, exaggeration and 
boastf Illness ; in a false smartness, a false 
audacity, a want of soul and delicacy. 
** Whatsoever things are elevated^'' — whatso- 
ever things are nobly serious, have true ele- 
vation* — that perhaps, in our catalogue of 
maxims which are to possess the mind, is the 
maxim which points to where the failure of 
the unsound majority, in a great democracy 
like yours, will probably lie. At any rate let 
us for the moment agree to suppose so. And 
the philosophers and the prophets, whom I at 
any rate am disposed to beheve, and who say 
that moral causes govern the standing and 
the f aUing of States, will tell us that the failure 
to mind whatsoever things are elevated must 
impair with an inexorable fatality the life of 
a nation, just as the failure to mind whatso- 
ever things are just, or whatsoever things are 
amiable, or whatsoever things are pure, will 
impair it; and that if the failure to mind 
whatsoever things are elevated should be real 
in your American democracy, and should 
grow into a disease, and take firm hold on 
you then the life of even these great United 
States must inevitably be impaired more and 
more, until it perish. 

Then from this hard doctrine we wiQ betake 
ourselves to the more comfortable doctrine of 
the remnant. "The renmant shall return;" 
shall convert and be healed itself first, and 
shall then recover the unsound majority. 

* Oaa aefivd. 
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And you are fifty millions and growing apa>ce. 

What a remnant yours may be, siu*elyl A 

renmant of how great numbers, how mighty 

strength, how irresistible efl&cacy! Yet we 

must not go too fast, either, nor make too 

sure of oiu" efficacious remnant. Mere multi- 
tude will not give us a saving remnant with 

certainty. The Assyrian Empire had multi- 
tude, the Roman Empire had multitude ; yet 
neither the one nor the other could produce a 
sufficing renmant any more than Athens or 
Judah could produce it, and both Assyria and 
Rome perished like Athens and Judah. 

But you are something more than a people 
of fifty millions. You are fifty millions 
mainly sprung, as we in England are mainly 
sprung, from that German stock which has 
faults indeed — faults which have diminished 
the extent of its influence, diminished its 
power of attraction and the interest of its 
history, and which seems moreover just now, 
from all I can see and hear, to be passing 
through a not very happy moment, morally, 
in Germany proper. Yet of the German stock 
it is, I think, true, as my father said more 
than fifty years ago, that it has been a stock 
*'of the most moral races of men that the 
world has yet seen, with the soundest laws, 
the least violent passions, the fairest domestic 
and civil virtues." You come, therefore, of 
about the best parentage which a modem 
nation can have. Then you have had, as we 
in England have also had, but more entirely 
than we, and more exclusively, the Puritan 
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discipline. Certainly I am not blind to the 
faults of that discipline. Certainly I do not wish 
it to remain in possession of the field forever, or 
too long. But as a stage and a discipline, and as 
means for enabling that poor, inattentive and im- 
moral creature, man, to love and appropriate and 
make part of his being divine ideas, on which he 
could not otherwise have laid or kept hold, the 
discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable ; and 
the more I read history, the more I see of man- 
kind, the more I recognize its value. Well, then, 
you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions ; 
you are fifty millions sprung from this excellent 
Germanic stock, having passed through this ex- 
cellent Puritan discipline, and set in this enviable 
and unbounded country. Even supposing, there- 
fore, that by the necessity of things your major- 
ity must in the present stage of the world prob- 
ably be unsound, what a remnant, I say — what an 
incomparable, all-transforming remnant — you may 
fairly hope with your numbers, if things go 
happily, to have I — Matthew Arnold, in The 
NineteentJi Century, 
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Massachusetts is always rich in fitting 
voices to commemorate the virtues and 
services of her illustrious citizens, and in 
every strain of affectionate admiration and 
thoughtful discrimination, the legislature, 
the pulpit, and the press; his old associates, 
who saw the glory of his prime ; the younger 
generation which cherishes the tradition of 
his devoted life, have spoken the praise of 
Wendell Phillips. But his native city has 
justly thought that the great work of his life 
was not local or limited ; that it was as large as 
liberty and as broad as humanity, and that his 
name, therefore, is not the treasure of a State 
only, but a National possession. An orator 
whose consecrated eloquence, like the music 
of Amphion raising the wall of Thebes, was a 
chief force in giving to the American Union 
the impregnable defence of freedom, is a com- 
mon benefactor : the West may well answer 
to the East, the South to the North, and Caro- 
lina and California, Minnesota and New York 
mingle their sorrow with that of New England, 
and own in his death a common bereavement. 
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A LEADER THOUGH A PRIVATE CITIZEN. 

At other times, with every mournful cere- 
mony of respect, the commonwealth and its 
chief city have lamented their dead sons, con- 
spicuous party leaders, who, in high official 
place, and with the formal commission of the 
State, have worthily maintained the ancient 
renown and the lofty faith of Massachusetts. 
But it is a private citizen whom we commem- 
orate to-day, yet a public leader ; one always 
foremost in political controversy, but who 
held no office, and belonged to no political 
party; who swayed votes, but who seldom 
voted, and never for a inere party purpose; 
and who, for the larger part of his active life, 
spumed the Constitution as a bond of iniqui- 
ty, and the Union as a yoke of oppression. 
Yet, the official authority which decrees this 
commemoration, this great assembly which 
honux'shis memory, the press, which from, sea 
to sea has celebrated his name, and I, who at 
yoiu" summons stand here to speak his eulogy, 
are all loyal to party, all revere the Constitu- 
tion and maintain the Union, all hold the bal- 
lot to be the most sacred trust, and voting to 
be the highest duty of the citizen. As we re- 
call the story of that life, the spectacle of to- 
day is one of the most significant in our his- 
tory. This memorial rite is not a tribute to 
official service, to literary genius, to scientific 
distinction; it is homage to personal charac- 
ter. It is the solemn public declaration that 
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a life of transcendent purity of purpose, blend- 
ed with conunanding powers, devoted with 
absolute unselfishness, and with amazing re- 
sults, to the welfare of the country and of 
humanity, is, in the American republic, an ex- 
ample so inspiring, a patriotism so lofty, and a 
public service so beneficent, that, in contem- 
plating them, discordant opinions, differing 
judgments, and the sharp sting of controver- 
sial speech, vanish Uke frost in a flood of sun- 
shine. It is not the Samuel Adams who was 
impatient of Washington, and who doubted 
the Constitution, but the Samuel Adams of 
Faneuil Hall, of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, of Concord and Lexington — Samuel 
Adams the father of the Revolution, whom 
Massachusetts and America remember and re- 
vera 

The revolutionary tradition was the native 
air of Wendell Phillips. When he was bom 
in this city, seventy-three years ago last No- 
vember, some of the chief revolutionary fig- 
ures still lingered. John Adams was living 
, at Quincy, and Thomas Jefferson at Monti- 
cello: Elbridge Grerry was Governor of the 
State, James Madison was President, and the 
second war with England was at hand. Phil- 
lips was nine years old when, in 1820, the 
most impoi*tant debate after the adoption of 
the Constitution,, the debate of whose tumult- 
uous culmination and triumphant close he 
was to be the great orator, began, and the 
second heroic epoch of our history, in which 
he was a master figure, opened in the long 
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and threatening contest over the admission 
of Missouri. Unheeding the transactions 
which were shaking the land and setting the 
scene of his career, the young boy, of the best 
New England lineage and pi'ospects, played 
upon Beaeon Hill, and at the age of sixteen 
entered Harvard College. His classmates 
-irecall his manly pride and reserve, with 
the charming manner, the dehghtful conver- 
sation, and the affluence of kindly htmior, 
which was never lost. He sauntered and 
gently studied; not a devoted student, not 
in the bent of his mind, nor in the special 
direction of sympathy, forecasting the re- 
former, but already the orator and the easy 
master of the college platform ; and still, in 
the memory of his old companions, he walks 
those college paths in unfading youth, a fig- 
ure of patrician port, of sovereign grace — a 
prince coming to his kingdom. 

AN ERA OF MORAL APATHY. 

The tranquil years at the university ended, 
and he graduated in 1831, the year of ** JjTat." 
Turner's insurrection in Virginia, the year, 
also, in which Mr. Garrison issued '* The Liber- 
ator, " and for unequivocally proclaiming the 
principle of the Declaration of Independence, 
wiis denounced as a public enemy. Like other 
gently nurtured Boston boys, Phillips began 
the study of law, and as it proceeded, doublr 
less the sirens sang to him, as to the noble 
youth of every country and time. If, musing 
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over Coke and Blackstone, in the full con- 
sciousness of ample powers and of fortunate 
opportunities, he sometimes forecast the 
future, he doubtless saw himself succeeding 
Msher Ames, and Harrison Gray Otis, and 
Danier Webster, rising from the Bar to the 
Legislature, from the Legislature to the Sen- 
ate, from the Senate — who knew whither?—" 
the idol of society, the applauded orator, the 
brilliant champion of the elegant repose and 
the cultivated conservatism of Massachusetts. 
The delight of social ease, the refined enjoy- 
ment of taste in letters and art, opulent lei 
sure, professional distinction, gratified ambi- 
tion — aU these came and whispered to the 
young student. And it is the force that can*^ 
tranquilly put aside such blandishments with 
a smile, and accept alienation, outlawry, igno- 
miny, and apparent defeat, if need be, no less 
than the courage which grapples with poverty 
and outward hardship, and climbs over them 
to worldly prosperity, which is the test of the 
finest manhood. Only he who fully knows 
the worth of what he renounces gains the true^ 
blessing of renunciation. 

The time during which Phillips was study- 
ing law was the hour of the prof oundest moral ( 
apathy in the history of this country. The 
fervor of revolutionary feeling was long since 
Bpent and that of the final anti-slavery con- 
test w&s but just kindled. The question of 
slavery indeed had never been quite forgot- 
ten. There was always an anti-slavery senti- 
ment in the country, but there was also a slav- 
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ery interest, and the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1789 gave slavery the most powerful 
and insidious impulse that it had ever received. 
At once conunercial greed was allied with po- 
litical advantage and social power, and the 
active anti-slavery sentiment rapidly de- 
chned. Ten years after the invention of the 
cotton gin, the general Convention of the 
AboHtion Societies deplored the decay of pub- 
lic interest in emancipation. Forty years 
later, in 1833, while Phillips was still studying 
I law, the veteran Pennsylvania Society lar 
mented that since 1794 it had seen one after 
another of those societies disband, until it was 
left almost alone to mourn the universal apa- 
thy. When Wendell Phillips was admitted to 
the bar in 1834, the slave interest in the Uni- 
ted States, entrenched in the Constitution, in 
trade, in the church, in society, in historic 
tradition, and in the prejudice of race, had al- 
ready become, although unconsciously to the 
country, one of the raost powerful forces in 
the world. The Enghsh throne in 1625, the 
old French monarchy in 1780, the English 
aristocracy at the beginning of the century 
were not so strong as slavery in this coimtry 
fifty years ago. The grasp of England upon 
the American Colonies before the Revolution 
was not so sure, and was never so menacing to 
liberty upon this Continent, as the grasp of 
slavery upon the Union in the pleasant days 
when the young lawyer sat in his office care- 
less of the anti-slavery agita.tion, and jesting 
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with his old college comrades over the clients 
who did not come. 



THE BOSTON AND ALTON RIOTS. 

But on an October afternoon in 1835, while 
he was still sitting expectant in his office, the 
long waited client came, but in what amazing 
form! ^'he young lawyer was especially a 
Boston boy. He loved his native city with 
that lofty pride and intensity of local affec- 
tion which is pecuhar to her citizens. '*I 
was bom in Boston," he said long afterward, 
"and the good name of the old town is bound 
up with every fibre of my heart." In the 
mild afternoon his windows were open and 
the sound of unusual disturbance drew him 
from his office. He hastened along the street 
and suddenly, a stone's throw from the scene 
of the Boston Massacre, in the very shadow 
of the Old South, he beheld in Boston a spec- 
tacle which Boston cannot now conceive. He 
saw American women insulted for befriend- 
ing their innocent sisters, whose children 
were sold from their arms. He saw an Amer- 
ican citizen assailed by a furious mob in the 
city of James Otis, for saying, with James 
Otis, that a man's right to liberty is inherent 
and inahenable. Himself a citizen soldier, he 
looked to see the majesty of the people main- 
taining the authonty of law ; but to his own 
startled surprise, he saw that the rightful de- 
fenders of law against the mob were them- 
Belves the mob. The city, whose dauntless 
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free speech had taught a country how to be 
independent, he saw raising a parricidal hand 
against its parent — Liberty. It was enough. 
As the jail doors closed upon Garrison to save 
his life, Garrison and his cause had won their 
most powerful and renowned ally. With the 
setting of that October siui vanished forever 
the career of prosperous ease, the gratification 
of ordinary ambition which the genius and 
the accomplishment of Wendell PhiUips had 
seemed to foretell. Yes, the long awaited 
client had come at last. Scarred, scorned 
and forsaken, that cowering and friendless 
client was wronged and degraded humanity. 
The gi'eat soul saw and understood. 



y 



So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man, 
WTien duty whispers low, Thou must. 

The youth replies, / can. 



Already the Boston boy felt what he after- 
ward said : * ' i love inexpressibly these streets 
of Boston, over which my mother led my 
baby feet, and if God grants me time enough 
I wlQ make txiem too pure for the footsteps 
of a ^lave." And we, fellow-citizens, who re- 
call the life and the man, the untiring sacri- 
fice, the complete surrender, do we not hear 
in the soft air of that long vanished October 
day, far above the riot of the stormy street, 
the benediction that he could not hear, but 
whose influence breathed always from the in* 
off able sweetness of his smile and the gracious 
courtesy of his manner, ''Inasmuch as thou 
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heist done it to the least of these, my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.'' 

The scene of that day is an- illustration of 
the time. As we look back upon it it is in- 
credible. But it was not until Lovejoy fell, 
while defending his press at Alton, in Novem- 
ber, 1837, that an American citizen was killed ; 
by a raging mob for declaring, in a free State, ' 
the right of innocent men and women to their 
personal liberty. This tragedy, like the 
deadly blow at Charles Sumner in the Senate 
Chamber, twenty years afterward, awed the 
whole country with a sense of vast and mo- 
mentous pern. The country has just been 
startled by the terrible riot at Cincinnati, 
which sprang from the public consciousness 
that by crafty legal quibbling crime had be- 
come secure. But the outbreak was at once 
and imiversally condemned, because, in this 
country, whatever the wrong may be, reform 
by riot is always worse than the wrong. The 
Alton riot, however, had no redeeming im- 
pulse. It was the very frenzy of lawlessness, 
a sudden and ghastly glimpse of the un- 
quenchable fires of passion that were burning 
under the seeming peace and prosperity of 
the Union. How fierce and far-reaching those 
passions were, was seen not only in the riot 
itself, but in the refusal of Faneuil Hall for a 
public meeting to denounce the appalling 
wrong to American liberty which had been 
done in Illinois, lest the patriotic protest of 
the meeting should be interpreted by the 
country qb the voice of 'Boston. But the re- 
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fusal was reconsidered, and never since the 
people of Boston thronged Faneuil Hall on 
the day after the massacre in State Street, 
had that ancient hall seen a more solemn and 
significant assembly. It was the more solemn, 
the more significant, because the excited mul- 
titude was no longer, as in the revolutionary 
day, inspired by one unanimous and oyer- 
whelming purpose to assert and maintain lib- 
erty of speech as the bulwark of all other hb- 
erty. It was an unwonted and foreboding 
scene. An evil spirit was in the air. 

THE PROTEST IN FANEUIL HALL. 

When the seemly protest against the mon- 
strous crime had been spoken, and the proper 
duty of the day was done, a voice was heard, 
the voice of the high officer solemnly sworn 
to prosecute in the name of Massachusetts 
every violation of law, declaring, in Faneuil 
Hall, sixty years after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and amid a howling storm of applause, 
that an American citizen who was put to death 
by a mad crowd of his fellow-citizens for de- 
fending his right of free speech, died as the 
fool dieth. Boston has seen dark days, but 
never a moment so dark as that. Seven years 
before, Webster had said, in the famous words 
that Massachusetts binds as frontlets between 
her eyes, ' ' There are Boston and Concord, 
and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and there 
they will remain forever. " Had they already 
vanished i Was the spirit of the Revolution 
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quite extinct? In the very cradle of liberty- 
did no son survive to awake its slumbering 
echoes? By the grace of Grod such a son there 
was. He had come with the multitude, and 
he had heard with sympathy and approval 
the speeches that condemned the wrong ; but 
when the cruel voice justified the murderers 
of Lovejoy, the heart of the young man burned 
within him. This speech, he said to himself, 
must be answered. As the malign strain 
proceeded, the Boston boy, all on fire, with 
Concord and Lexington tugging at his heart, 
unconsciously murmured, " Such a speech in 
Faneuil Hall must be answered in Faneuil 
HalL" **Why not answer it yourself?" 
whispered a neighbor, who overheard him. 
**Help me to the platform and I will; " — and 
pushing and strugghng through the dense 
and threatening crowd, the young man 
reached the platform, was lifted upon it, and, 
advancing to speak, was greeted with a roar 
of hostile cries. But riding the whirlwind 
undismayed, as for many a year afterward 
he directed the same wild storm, he stood up- 
on the platform in all the beauty and grace 
of imperial youth — the Greeks would have 
said a God descended — and in words that 
touched the mind, and heart, and conscience 
of that vast multitude, as with fire from 
Heaven, recalling Boston to herself, he saved 
his native city and her cradle of liberty from 
;the damning disgrace of stoning the first 
martyr in the great struggle for personal 
freedom. **Mr. Chairman," he said, "when 
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I heard the gentleman lay down principles 
which placed the rioters, incendiaries, and 
murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and 
Hancock, and Quincy and Adams, I thought 
those pictured lips would have broken into 
voice to rebuke the recreant American, the 
slanderer of the dead. " And even as he spoke 
the vision was fulfilled. Once more its native 
music rang through Faneuil Hall. In the 
orator's own burning words, those pictured 
lips did break into immortal rebuke. In 
Wendell Phillips, glowing with holy indigna- 
tion at the insult to America and to man, 
John Adams and James Otis, Josiah Quincy 
and Samuel Adams, though dead, yet spake. 

HISTORIC PARALLELS OF THE SCENE. 

In the annals of American speech, there 
had been no such scene since Patrick Henry's 
electrical warning to Geor^ the Third. It 
was that greatest of oratorical triumphs when 
a supreme emotion, a sentiment which is to 
mould a people anew, lifted the orator to ade- 
quate expression. Three such scenes are 
illustrious in our history. That of the speech 
of Patrick Henry at Williamsburg, of WendeU 
Phillips in Faneuil Hall, of Abraham Lincoln 
in Gettysburg— three, and there is no fourth. 
They transmit, unextinguished, the torch of 
an eloquence which has aroused nations and 
changed the course of history, and which 
Webster called "noble, sublime, god-like 
action. " The tremendous controversy, indeed. 
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inspired universal eloquence. As the cause 
passed from the moral appeal of the Aboli- 
tionists to the political action of the Liberty 
party, of the conscience Whigs and the Free 
Soil Democrats, and finally of the Republican 
party, the sound of speech, which in its 
variety and excellence had never been heard 
ui)on the continent, tilled the air. But 
supreme over it all was the eloquence of 
PhiUips, as over the harmonious tumult of a 
vast orchestra, one clear voice, like a lark 
high poised in heaven, steadily carries the 
. melody. As Demosthenes was the orator of 
/ Greece against Philip, and Cicero of Rome 
/ against Catiline, and John Pym of England 
against the Stuart despotism, Wendell PhilUps 
was distinctively the orator, as others were 
the statesmen, of the anti-slavery cause. 

When he first spoke at Faneuil Hall, some 
of the most renowned American orators were 
stiQ in their prime. Webster and Clay were 
in the Senate, Choate at the bar, Edward Ev- 
erett upon the Academic platform. From all 
these orators PhilUps differed more than they 
differed from each other. Behind Webster, 
and EJverett, and Clay, there was always a 
great organized party or an entrenched con- 
servatism of feeling and opinion. They spoke 
accepted views. They moved with masses of 
men, and were sure of the applause of party 
spirit, of political tradition, and of established 
institutions. Phillips stood alone. He was 
not a Whig nor a Democrat, nor the graceful 
panegyrist of an undisputed situation. Both 
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parties denounced him. He must recruit a 
new party. Public oipnion condemned him. 
He must win public opinion to achieve his 
purpose. The tone, the method of the new 
orator, announced a new spirit. It was not a 
heroic story of the last century, nor the con- 
tention of contemporary poUtics ; it was the 
unsuspected heroism of a mightier contro- 
versy that breathed and burned in his words. 
With no party behind him, and appealing 
against established order and acknowledged 
tradition, his speech was necessarily a popu- 
lar appeal for a strange and unwelcome cause, 
and the condition of its success was that it 
should both charm and rouse the hearer, 
while, under cover of the fascination, the ora- 
tor unfolded his argmnent and urged his plea. 
This condition the genius of the orator in- 
stinctively perceived, and it determined the 
character of his discourse. 

He faced his audience with a tranquil mien, 
and a beaming aspect that was never dimmed. 
He spoke, and in the measured cadence of his 
quiet voice there was intense feeling, but no 
declamation, no passionate appeal, no super- 
ficial and feigned emotion. It was isLmply 
colloquy — a gentleman conversing. Uncon- 
sciously and surely the ear and heart were 
charmed. — How was it done? Ah I how did 
Mozart do it, how Raphael? The secret of the 
rose's sweetness, of the bird's ecstacy, of the 
sunset s glory — that is the secret of genius and 
of eloquence. What was heard, what was 
eeen, was the form of noble manhood, the 
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courteous and self-possessed tone, the flow of 
modulated speech, sparkling with matchless 
richness of illustration, with apt allusion, and 
■ happy anecdote and historic parallel, with wit 
.and pitiless invective, with melodious pathos, 
with stinging satire, with crackling epigram 
and limpid humor, like the bright ripples that 
play around the sure and steady prow of the 
resistless ship. Like an illuminated vase of 
odors, he glowed with concentrated and per- 
fumed fire. The divine energy of his convic-' 
tion utterly possessed him, and his 

Pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in his cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say his body thought. 

Was it Pericles swaying the Athenian multi- 
tude? Was it Apollo breathing the music of 
the morning from his lips? It was an Amer- 
ican patriot, a modern son of liberty, with a 
soul as firm and as true as was ever conse- 
! crated to unselfish duty, pleading with the 
\ American conscience for the chained and 
^ speechless victims of American inhumanity. 



THE SOVEREIGN POWER OF SLAVERY. 



/ 



How terribly earnest was the anti-slavery 
contest this generation little knows. But to 
imderstand Phillips we nuist recall the situa- 
tion of the country. When he joined the 
Abolitionists, and for more than twenty years 
afterward. Slavery sat supreme in the White 

House, and made law»i in the Capitol. Courfes 
7 
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of Justice were its Ministers and Legislatures 
its lackeys. It silenced the preacher in the 
pulpit, it muzzle<i the editor at his desk, and 
the professor in his lecture room. It set a 
price upon the head of peaceful citizens, 
robbed the mails, and denounced the vital 
principle of the Declaration of Independence 
as treason. In States whose law^s did not tol- 
erate slavery, Slavery ruled the club and the 
drawing-room, the factory and the office, 
swaggered at the dinner table, and scourged 
with scorn a cowardly society. It tore the 
golden rule from school boolvS, and from the 
prayer-book the pictured benignity of Christ. 
It prohibited m the free States schools for the 
haled race, and hunted women who taught 
children to read. It forbade a free x)eople to 
communicate with their representatives, 
seized territory to extend its area and con- 
firm its sovereignty, and plotted to steal 
more to make its empire impregnable, and 
the free Kepubhc of the United States impos- 
sible. Scholars, divines, men and women in 
every chiu'ch, in every party, raised individ- 
ual voices in earnest protest. They sighed 
against a hurricane. There liad been such 
prot(.\st in the country for two centuries — co- 
lonial provi}:;ions and restrictions, — the fiery 
voice of Wiiitlield in the South— tlie calm per- 
suasion of Woohnan in the middle colonies, — 
the lieroi:<m of Hopkins in Rhode Island, — the 
(*lo(pience of Rush in Peimsylvania. Tliere 
liatl been Emancipation Societies at the North 
t\nd at the South, — arguments, and api)eals, 
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and threats, in the Congress of the Confed- 
eration — in the Constitutional Convention — 
in the Congress of the Union, — there had 
been the words and the will of Washington, — 
the warning of Jefferson, — the consenting tes- 
timony of the revered fathers of the Govern- 
ment; always the national conscience some- 
where silently pleading, always the finger of 
the world steadily pointing in scorn. But 
here, after all the protests, and the rebuke, 
and the endeavor, was the malign power, 
which, when the Constitution was formed, 
had been but the . shrinking Afreet bound in 
the casket, now towering and resistless. He 
had kicked his casket into the sea, and 
haughtily defying the conscience of J|^£oun- 
try and the moral sentiment of ma^Bp| de- 
manded absolute control of the RepuTJIic as 
the price of union— the Republic anxious only 
to submit and to call submission statesman- 
ship. 

THE DUTY AND PERIL OF AGITATION. 

If, then, the work of the Revolution was to 
be saved, and independent America was to 
become free America, the first and paramount 
necessity was to arouse the country. Agita- 
tion was the duty of the hour. Garrison 
was certainly not the first Abolitionist; no, 
nor was Luther the first Protestant. But 
Luther brought all the wandering and sepa- 
rate rays of protest to a focus, and kindled 
the contest for religious freedom. 80 when. 
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Garrison flung full in the face of Slavery the 
defiance of immediate and complete abolition, 
Slavery, instinctively foreseeing its doom, 
sprang to its feet, and joined, with the heroism 
of despair, in the death grapple with Liberty, 
from which, after a generation, Liberty arose 
unbruised and victorious. It is hard for the 
survivors of a generation to which abolition- 
ist was a word suggesting the most odious 
fanaticism, a furious declaniatyn at once 
nonsensical and dangerous, a grotesque and 
sanctimonious playing with fire in a powder 
magazine, to believe that the names of the 
two representative Abolitionists will be 
written with a sunbeam, as Phillips says of 
Toui|^|tobigh over many an honored name. 
BiU^^^P^, looking before and after, read- 
jus^^ontemporary judgments of men and 
events. In all the essential qualities of heroic 
action, Luther nailing his challenge to the 
church, upon the church's own door, when 
the church was supreme in Europe — William 
Tell, in the romantic legend, serenely scorn- 
ing to bow to the cap of Gesler, when Gesler's 
troops held all the market place, are not no- 
bler figures than Garrison and Phillips, in the 
hour of the complete possession of the country 
by the power of slavery, demanding immedi- 
ate and unconditional emancipation. A tone 
of apology, of deprecation or regret, no more 
becomes an American, in speaking of the 
Abolitionists, than in speaking of the Sons of 
Liberty in the Revolution, and every tribute 
i^f honor and respect which we gladly pay to 
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the illustrious fathers of American Independ- 
ence is paid as worthily to their sons, the pio 
neers of American freedom. 

That freedom was secured, indeed, by the 
union of many forces. The abolition move- 
ment was moral agitation. It was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. As an American 
movement it was reproached for holding aloof 
from the American political method. But in 
the order Itf time the moral awakening pre- 
cedes political action. Politics are founded in 
compromise and expediency, and had the 
Abolition leaders paused to parley with preju- 
dice and interest and personal ambition, in 
order to smooth and conciliate an^nersuade, 
their duty woidd have been un^^^hi^hen 
the alarm bell at night has brough^^^Ppised 
citizens to the street, they will organize their 
action. But the ringer of the bell betrays his 
trust when he ceases to startle. 



UBERTY PREFERABLE TO UNION. 

To vote was to acknowledge the Constitu- 
tion, was to offer a premium upon slavery by 
granting more political power for every slave. 
It was to own an obligation to return innocent 
men to unspeakable degradation, and to shoot 
them down if, with a thousandfold greater 
reason than our fathers, they resisted oppres- 
sion. Could Americans do this? Could hon- 
est men do this? Could a great country do 
this, and not learn, sooner or later, by ghastly 
experience, the truth which George Mason 
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proclaimed — that Providence pimislies natior- 
al siriR by national calamities? The Union, 
said Wendell Phillips, with a calmness that 
enchanted while it appalled, the Union is 
called the very ark of the American covenant ; 
but has not idolatry of the Union been the 
chief bulwark of slavery, and in the words, 
and deeds, and spirits of tlie most vehement 
** Union saviors " wlio denounce agitation, can 
any hope of emancipation be descried? If, 
then, under the sacred charter of the Union, 
slavery has grown to this stupendous height, 
throwing the shadow of death over the land, 
is not the Union as it exists the foe of liberty, 
and can we honestly affirm that it is the sole 
survrrfiBtope of freedom in the world ? Long 
ago tnSiPeat lea&ers of our parties hushed 
their voices, and whispered that even to speak 
of slavery was to endanger the Union. Is not 
this enough? Sons of Otis and of Adams, of 
Franklin and of Jay, are we ready for union 
upon the ruins of freedom? Delenda Car- 
thago? Delenda Carthago ! 

Even while he spoke there sprang up around 
him the marshalled host of an organized po- 
litical painty, which, raising the Constitution 
as a banner of freedom, marched to the polls 
to make the Union the citadel of liberty. He, 
indeed, had rejected the Constitution and the 
Union as the bulwark of slavery. But he and 
the political host, widely differing, had yet a 
common purpose, and were confounded in a 
common condemnation. And who shall count 
the voters in that political army, and who the 
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generous heroes of the actual war, in whose 
young hearts his relentless denunciation of 
the Union had bred the high resolve that, un- 
der the protection of the Constitution and by- 
its own lawful power, the slave Union which 
he denounced should be dissolved in the fer- 
vid glory of a new Union of freedom? His 
plea, indeed, did not persuade his friends, and 
was furiously spurned by his foes. Hang 
Phillips and Yancey together, hang the Abo- 
litionist and the fire-eater, and we shall have 
peace, cried mingled wrath and terror, as the 
absorbing debate deepened toward civil war. 
But still, through the startling flash and over 
the thunder peal with which the tempest 
burst, that cry rang out undismayed, Delenda 
Carthago ! — The awful storm has rolled away. 
The warning voice is stilled forever. But the 
slave Union whose destruction he sought is 
dissolved,, and the glorious Union of ireedom 
and equal rights, which his soul desired, is 
the blessed Union of to-day. 

It is an idle speculation, fellow- citizens, to 
what or to whom chiefly belonged the glory 
of emancipation. It is like the earlier ques- 
tions of the Eevolution : Who first proposed 
the Conunittee on correspondence? Who 
first hinted resistance? Who first spoke of 
possible independence? It is enough that 
there was a noble emulation of generous 
patriotism, and ha~>py history forbears to de- 
cide. Doubtless, the Minute Men fired the 
first organized shot of the Ilevolution. But it 
was Paul Keverc riding alone at midnight 
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and arousing Middlesex, one hundred and 
nine years ago to-night, that brought the 
farmers to stand embattled on Lexington 
Green and Concord Bridge. 

FAITH IN THE PEOPLE'S HEARTS. 

For his great work of arousing the country 
and piercing the national conscience, Phillips 
was especially fitted, not only by the com- 
manding will and genius of the orator, but by 
the profound sincerity of his faith in the peo- 
ple. The party leaders of his time had a 
qualified faith in the people. His was unqual- 
ified. To many of his fellow-citizens it 
seemed mad, quixotic, whimsical, or merely 
feigned. To some of them even now he ap- 
pears to have been only an eloquent dema- 
gogue. But his hf e is the reply. To no act 
of his, to no private advantage sought or 
gained, to no use of his masterly power, ex- 
cept to promote purposes which he believed 
to be essential to the public welfare, could 
they ever point who charged him with base 
motives or persomd ends. No man, indeed, 
can take a chief part in tumultuous national 
controversy without encountering misjudg- 
meiit and reproach, and immeasured condem- 
nation. But it does not affect the lofty pa- 
triotism of the American Rcn^olution that 
Adam Smith believed it to be stimulated by 
the vanity of colonial shopkeepers. It does 
not dim tlie lustre of the Methodist revival of 
rehgious sentiment in England that the bish- 
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ops branded it as a vulgar and ignorant en- 
thiisiasm. Wendell Phillips held with John 
Bright, that the first five hundred men who 
passed in the Strand would make as good a 
Parhament as that which sits at St. Stephens. 
A student of history, and a close observer of 
men, he rejected that fear of the multitude \ 
which springs from the feeling that the many ' 
are ignorant while the few are wise; and he ' 
believed the saying, too profound for Talley- 
rand, to whom it is ascribed, that everybody . 
knows more than anybody. The great argu- 
ment for popular government is not the 
essential righteousness of a majority, but the 
celestial law which subordinates the brute 
force of numbers to intellectual and moral 
ascendency, as the immeasurable floods of 
ocean follow the moon. Undisturbed by the 
most rancorous hostility, as in the meetings 
in the Music Hall in this city in the winter of 
secession, he looked calmly at the mob, and 
behind the drunken Phihp he saw Philip the 
King. 

The huge wrongs and crimes in the annals 
of the race, the wars that have wasted the 
world and desolated mankind, he knew to be 
the work of the crowned and ruling minority, 
not of the mass of the people. The compan- 
ion of his boyhood and his college classmate, 
Motley, with generous sympathy and vivid 
touch, that gave new beauty to the old heroic 
story, had shown that not from the palace of 
Charles the Fifth, not from luxurious Ver- 
sailles, but from tiie huts of Dutch islanders 
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/ scattered along the hard coast of the North 
/ Sea, came the genius of Hberty to rescue mod- 
' em Europe from hopeless despotism. Nay, 
with his own ej'^es, saddened and surprised, 
Phillips saw that, in the immediate presence 
of a monstrous and perilous wrong to human 
nature, prosperous and comfortable America 
angiily refused to hear ; and that while hu- 
manity lay biiiised and bleeding by the way, 
the pohshed society of the most enlightened 
city in the Union passed by disdainful on the 
other side. 



WIELDING THE SCOURGE OP INVECTIVE. 

But while he cherished this profound faith 
in the people, and because he cherished it, he 
never flattered the mob, nor hung upon its 
neck, nor pandered to its passion, nor suffered 
its foaming hate, or its exulting enthusiasm, 
to touch the calm poise of his regnant soul. 
Those who were eager to insult, and deride, 
and silence him, when he pleaded for the ne- 
gro, wept, and shouted, and rapturously 
crowned him, when he paid homage to O'Con- 
nell, and made O'Connell's cause his own. 
But the crowd did not follow him with huzzas. 
He moved in solitary majesty, and if from his 
smooth speech a lightning flash of satire or of 
scorn struck a cherished lie, or an honored 
character, or a dogma of the party creed and 
the crowd burst into a furious tempest of dis- 
sent, he beat it into silence with uncompromis- 
ing iteration. If it tried to drown his voice, he 
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turned to the reporters, and over the raging 
tumult calmly said, ''Howl on, I speak to 
thirty millions here." 

There was another power in his speech 
sharper than in the speech of any other Amer- 
ican orator, an uns£aring invective. The 
abolition appeal was essentially iconoclastic, 
and the method of a reformer at close quart eis 
with a mighty system of wrong cannot be 
measured by the standards of cool and pohte 
debate. Phillips did not shrink from the 
sternest denunciation, or ridicule, or scorn, of 
those who seemed to him recreant to freedom 
and humanity, however enshrined they might 
be in public admiration, with whatever official 
dignity invested, with whatever softer graces 
of accomplishment endowed. The idols of a 
purely conventional virtue he delighted to 
shatter, because no public enemy seemed to 
him more deadly than the American who 
made moral cowardice respectable. He felt 
that the* complacent conformity of Northern 
communities was the strength of slavery, and 
the man who would return a fugitive slave, 
or with all the resources of sophistry defend 
his return, upon a plea of Constitutional obli- 
gation, was, in his view, a man who would 
do an act of cruel wickedness to-day to avoid 
a; vague and possible mischance hereafter. If 
the plea were sound in the case of one man, 
if one innocent man was to be an outcast from 
protecting laws, from effective sympathy, and 
from humanity, because he had bei'nunspcnilv- 
ably wronged, then it was as sound in the case 
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of evfrv such man, and the Union and the 
Constitution rested upon three million crimes. 
Was this endurable? Should an offence so 
inhuman as obedience to laws which com- 
pelled a man to do to another what he would 
not hesitate, amid the applause of all men, to 
kill that other for attempting to do to him — 
should such an offence be condoned by courte- 
ous admonition and hesitating doubt? Should 
the partiality of friendship, should the learn- 
ing, renown, or public service of the offender, 
save him from the pillory of public scorn? It 
Patrick Henry made the country ring with the 
name of the dishonest contractor in the war, 
should the name of the educated American 
who conspires with the slaveholders against 
the slave be too sacred for obloquy? No 
epithet is too bUstering for John Brown, 
who takes his life in his hand that he may 
break the chain of the slave. Shall the gen- 
tleman, whose comphance weakens the moral 
fibre of New England, and fastens the slave's 
chain more hopelessly, go unwhipped of a sin- 
gle word of personal rebuke? Such questions 
he did not ask, but they ask themselves, as 
to-day we turn the pages that still quiver with 
his blasting words, and recall themortal strife 
in which he stood. 

SACRIFICING FRIENDSHIP FOR HUMANITY. 

Doubtless his friends, who knew that well- 
s])ring of sweet waters, his heart, and who, 
like him, were sealed to the service of eman- 
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cipation, sometimes grieved and recoiled 
amazed from his terrible arraignment. He 
knew the penalty of his course. He paid it 
cheerfully. But history will record that the 
orator who, in that supreme exigency of lib- 
erty, pitilessly whipped by name the aiders 
and abettors of the crime against humanity, 
made such complicity in every intelligent 
community infinitely more arduous, and so 
served mankind, public virtue, and the State. 
But more than this. The avowed and open 
opponents of the anti-slavery agitation could 
not justly complain of his relentless pursuit. 
From them he received the blows that in turn 
he did not spare. But others, his friends, 
soldiers of the same army, although in other 
divisions and upon a different route marching 
against the same foe, did they, too, feel those 
shafts of fire? How many a Massachusetts 
man, whose name the Commonwealth will 
canonize with his, loyal with his own fidelity 
to the common cause, he sometimes taunted 
as recreant and scourged as laggard ! How 
many leaders in other States, statesmen be- 
loved and revered, who in other ways than 
his fought the battle of liberty with firmness 
in the right, as Grod gave them to see the 
right, and who live in national gratitude and 
among the great in history forever more, did 
not those dauntless lips seem sometimes 
cruelly to malign ? * ' Blame not this plainness 
of speech," he said: ''I have a hundred 
friends, as brave souls as God over made, 
whose Ziearths are not aa safe after honored 
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hion make sucli speeches/' He knew that his 
mtliless words cIoschI to him homes of friend- 
ship and hearts of sympathy. He saw the 
amazement, lie heard the condemnation ; but 
like tlie fijreat apostle pi'eacliing Christ, ho 
knew only humanity, and humanity crucified. 
Ton^^ui of the dund), eyes of the blind, feet 
of the imi)otent, his voice alone, among the 
voii^es that were everywhere heard and heed- 
ed, was sent by God to challenge every word, 
or look, or deed, that seemed tt) him possibly 
to i)alliate opprt.^ssion or to comfort the op- 
pressor. Divinely commissioned he was not, 
indeed, to do injustice ; but the human heart 
is very patient with the hero, who, in his 
strenuous and sublime conflict, if sometimes 
he does not clearly see, and sometimes harsh- 
ly judges, yet, in all his unsparing assault, 
deals never a blow of malice, nor of envy, 
nor of pei^sonal gratification — the warrior 
who grasps at no prize for which others 
strive, and whose unselfish peace no laurels 
of Miltiades disturb. 

For a quarter of a century this was the ca- 
reer of Wendell Philli])s. His Hfe had no 
events; his sjieeches were its only incident. 
No public man could pass from us whose 
death, like his, would command universal at- 
tention, whose ■ story would not display a 
splendid list of s])ecial achievements, of va- 
rious official service, as of treaties skilfully 
negotiated, of legislative measures wisely ad- 
justed, of imposing. professional triumplLS^ of 
devoted party following, of an immense i)er- 
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Bonal association, such as our ordinary politi- 
cal controversy and the leadership of genius 
and eloquence produce. But that official par- 
ticipation in pohtical action, and that pecuUar 
personal contact with society, were wanting 
in the life of Wendell Phillips. How strong, 
indeed, his moral ascendency over the puh 
mind, how warm the admiration, how f 
the affection in which, at a little distan 
and as became the supreme reserve of his na- 
ture, he was held, let this scene, like that of 
his burial, bear witness. But during the 
long crusade of his life he was the most soli- 
tary of eminent American figures. In the 
general coiu'se of affairs he took little part. 
He had no share in the conduct of the associa- 
tions for every purpose, scientific, literary, 
charitable, moral or other, with which every 
American community abounds. In ordinary 
society, at the club and the public dinner, at 
the assembly and upon the ceremonial occa* 
sion, he was as unknown as in legislative 
balls or in public offices. Partly it was that 
reserve; partly that method of his public 
speech withheld him ; partly he felt the air 
of social complaisance, like the compromising 
atmosphere of legislatures, to be unfriendly 
to the spirit and objects of his life, and partly 
his liberal hand preferred to give where there 
could be no return. Yet, in the political are- 
na, had he cared to engage, no man was more 
amply equipped than he, by natural powers 
and taste and adaptation, by special study 
and familiarity with history and literature. 
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by exquisite tact, and gay humor and abound- 
ing affability, by all the qualities that in pub- 
he life make a great parly leader, a leader 
honored and beloved. And in that other cir- 
cle, that ** elevated sphere " in which Marie 
Antoinette appeared, **ghttering hke the 

«rning star full of life, and splendor, and 
1" that decorated world of social refine- 
nt into which he was bom, there would 
have been no more fascinating or courtly fig- 
ure, could he have forborne the call of con- 
science, the duty of his life. 

ALIVE TO OTHER HUMAN WOES. 

When the war ended, and the specific pur- 
pose of his relentless agitation was accom- 
plished, Phillips was still in the prime of life. 
Had his mind recuiTed to the dreams of ear- 
lier years, had he desired, in the fulness of Jiis 
fame and the maturity of his powers, to turn 
to the political career which the hopes of the 
friends of his youth had forecast, I do not 
doubt that the Massachusetts of Sumner and 
of Andrew, proud of his genius and owning 
his inunense service to the triumphant cause, 
although a service beyond the party hne, and 
often apparently directed against the party it- 
self, would have gladly summoned him to 
duty. It would, indeed, have been a kind of 
peerage for this great Commoner. But not to 
repose and peaceful honors did his earnest soul 
incline. ** Now that the field is won," he said 
gayly to a friend, **do you sit by the camp- 
8 
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fire, but I will put out into the underbrush." 
The slave, indeed, was free, but emancipation 
did not free the agitator from his task. The 
client that suddenly appeared before him on 
that memorable October day was not an op- 
pressed race alone : it was wronged humanity;^ 
it was the victim of unjust systems and 
equal laws; it was the poor man, the w( 
man, the unfortunate man, whoever and 
wherever he might be. This was the cause 
that he would still plead in the forum of pub- • 
lie opinion. *' Let it not be said," he wrote to 
a meeting of his old abolition comrades, two 
months before his death, *' that the old Aboli- y 
tionist stopped with the negro, and was never ^^ 
able to see that the same principles claimed 
his utmost effort to protect all labor, white 
and black, and to further the discussion of 
every claim of humanity." 

Was this the habit of mere agitation, the 
restless discontent that follows great achieve- 
ment? There were those who thought so. But 
they were critics of a temperament which did 
not note that with Philhps agitation was a 
principle, and a dehberately chosen method to 
definite ends. There were still vast questions 
springing from the same root of selfishness 
and injustice as the question of slavery. They 
must force a hearing in the same way. He 
would not adopt in middle life the career of 
politics, which he had renounced in youth, 
however seductive that career might be, what- 
ever its opportunities and rewards, because 
the puiTpose had grown with his growth and 
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Btrengthoned with his strength, to form pub- 
lic opinion rather than to represent it, in mak- 
ing or in executing the laws. To form public 
opinion upon vital public questions by public 
discussion, but by public discussion abso- 
lutely f(:\arless and sincere, and conducted 
tth honest faith in the people to whom the 
&;imient was addressed, this was the chosen 
task of liis life; this was the public service 
which he had long performed, and this he 
would Mill perform, and in the familiar way. 
His comprehensive philanthropy had made 
him, even during the anti-slavery contest, 
the untiring advocate of other great reforms. 
His powerful presentation of the justice and 
reason of the political equality of women, at 
Worcester in 1857, more than any other 
single impulse, launched that question upon 
the sea of popular controversy. In the 
general statement of principle, nothing has 
been added to that discourse; in vivid and 
-«k^fective eloquence of advocacy it has never 
been surpassed. All the arguments for inde- 
pendence echoed John Adams in the Conti- 
nental Congress. All the pleas for applying 
the American principle of representation to 
the wives and mothers of American citizens 
cH;ho the eloquence of Wendell Phillips at 
Worcester. His, also, was the voice that 
summoned the temperance voters of the 
C'Ommonwealth to stand up and ba counted ; 
the voice which resolutely and definitely ex- 
posed the crime to which the busy American 
mind and conscience are at last turning, the 
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American crime against the Indians. Through / 
him the sorrow of Crete, the tragedy of Ire- 
land, pleaded with America. In the terrible 
experience of the early anti-slavery debate, 
when the church and refined society seemed 
to l>e the rampart of slavery, he had learned 
profound distrust of that conservatism of^, 
prosperity which chills human sympathy ana 
narrows the conscien(^e. So the vast combi- 
nations of capital in these later days, with 
their immense monopolies and imperial pow- 
er, seemed to him sure to corrupt the govern- 
ment, and to obstinict and threaten the real 
welfare of the people. He felt, therefore, 
that what is called the resijectable class is 
often really, but unconsciously and with a 
generous purpose, not justly estimating its 
own tendency, the dangerous class. He was 
not a party politician; he cared little for par-^ 
ties or for party leaders. But any political! 
party which in his judgment represented the 
dangerous tendency was a party to be de- 
feated in the interest of the peace and prog- . 
ress of all the people. 

TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL REPROACH. 

But his judgment, always profoundly sin- 
cere, was it not profoundly sometimes mis- 
taken? No nobler fi'iend of freedom and of 
man than . Wendell Phillips ever breathed 
upon this Continent, and no man's service to 
fi'eedom surpasses his. But bef< )i'(^ the war \w 
demanded peaceful disunion— yet it was the 
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Union in arms that saved Liberty. During 
the war he would have superseded Lincoln — 
but it was Lincoln who freed the slaves. Ho 
pleaded for Ireland, tortured by centuries of 
misrule, and wliile every generous heart fol- 
lowed with sympathy the pathos and the 
power of his appeal, the just mind recoiled 
from the sharp arraignment of the tioiest 
friends in England that Ireland ever had. I 
know it all ; but I know also, and history will 
remember, that the slave Union which he de- 
nounced is dissolved; that it was the heart 
and conscience of the nation, exalted by his 
moral appeal of agitation, as well as by the 
enthusiasm of patriotic war, which held up 
the hands of Lincoln, and upon which Lin- 
coln leaned in emancipating the slaves ; and 
that only by indignant and aggressive ap- 
peals like his has the heart of England ever 
opened to Irish wrong. 

No man, I say, can take a pre-eminent and 
effective part in contentions that shake na- 
tions, or in the discussion of great national 
policies, of foreign relations, of domestic 
economy and finance, without keen reproach 
and fierce misconception. ' ' But death, " says 
Bacon, " bringeth good fame." Then, if mor- 
al integrity remain unsoiled, the purpose pure, 
blameless the life, and patriotism as shining 
as the sun, conflicting views and differing 
counsels disappear, and firmly fixed upon 
character and actual achievement good fame 
rests scHniro. Eighty years ag<^, in this city, 
how unsparing was the deimnciatioji of John 
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Adams for betraying and ruining his party, 
for his dogmatism, his vanity, and ambition, 
for his exasperating impracticability; — he, 
the Colossus of the Revolution I And Thomas 
Jefferson — I may truly say what the historian 
says of the Saracen mothers and Richard 
Coeur de Lion, that the mothers of Boston 
hushed their children with fear of the polit- 
ical devil incarnate of Virginia. But when 
the drapery of mourning shrouded the col- 
umns and overhung the arches of Faneuil 
Hall, Daniel Webster did not remember that 
sometimes John Adams was imprudent, and 
Thomas Jefferson sometimes unwise. He re- 
membered only that John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson were two of the greatest of Ameri- 
can patriots, — and their fellow-citizens of 
every party bowed their heads and said amen. 
I am not here to declare that the judgment of 
"Wendell Phillips was always sound, nor his 
estimate of men always just, nor his policy 
always approved by the event. He would 
have scorned such praise. I am not here to 
eulogize the mortal, but the immortal. He, 
too, was a great American patriot; and no 
American life — no, not one — offers to future i 
generations of his countrymen a more price- ' 
less example of inflexible fidelity to conscience j 
and to pubHc duty ; and no American more I 
truly than he purged the national name of its 1 
ehamie, and made the American flag the flag 
of hope for mankind. 
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AN INSrrilATION GIVEN TO NATIONAL LIFE. 

Anions \wv uf)blest children his native city 
will chcrisli him, and gratefully recall the 
inibcudiiiK Puritan soul that dwelt in a form 
so gracious and urbane. The plain house in 
wlii( h lie lived— s(»verely plain, because the 
w(01'ai*e of the suffering and the slave were 
lireferred to book, and picture, and every 
fail- device of art; the house to which the 
North Star led the trembhng fugitive, and 
wliich the unfortunate and the friendless 
knew — the radiant figure passing swiftly 
through these streets, plain as the house from 
which it came, regal with a royalty beyond 
that of kings — the ceaseless charity untold — 
th(^ strong sustaining heart of private friend- 
ship—the sacred domestic affection that must 
not here be named— the eloquence which, like 
th(} song of Orpheus, will fade from living 
memory into a doubtful tale — that great 
scene oif his youth in Faneuil Hall — ^the sur- 
render of ambition — the mighty agitation and 
tlu» mighty triumph with which his name is 
foi-(>ver blended— the consecration of a life 
hidden with Lrod in symx)athy with man — 
these, all these, will live among your immor- 
tal traditions, heroic even in your heroic 
story. But not yours alone. As years go by, 
and only the large outlines of lofty American 
characters and careers remain, the wide re- 
l)ubhc will (confess tlu^ benediction of a life 
like this, and glnrHy own that if with perfect 
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faith, and hope assured, America would still \ 
stand and bid the distant generations " hail/' 
the inspiration of her national life must be 
the sublime moral courage, the all embracing 
humanity, the spotless integrity, the abso- 
lutely unselfish devotion of great powers to 
great public ends, which were the glory of 
Wendell PhiUips.— George William Curtis, 
eulogy in Tremont Temple, Boston; reprinted 
from the New York Tribune, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: — It would be im- 
possible for me fitly to thank you for this wel- 
come; you will allow me, therefore, not to at- 
tempt it, but to avail myself of your patience 
to speak to you, as I have been invited to do, 
upon the war. 

I know, ladies and gentlemen, that actions 
— deeds, not words — are the fitting duty of the 
hour. Yet, still, cannon think in this day of 
ours, audit is only by putting thought behind 
arms that we render them worthy, in any de- 
gree, of the civilization of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. Besides, the government has two-thirds 
of a million of soldiers, and it has ships suffi- 
cient for its purpose. The only question 
seems to be, what the government is to do 
with these forces — in what path, and how far 
it shall tread. You and I come here to-night, 
not to criticise, not to find fault with the Cab- 
inet. We come here to recognize the fact, 
that in moments like these the statemanship 
of the Cabinet is but a pine shingle upon the 
rapids of Niagara, borne which way the great 
popular heart and the national purpose direct. 
It is in vain now, with these scenes about us, 
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in this crisis, to eudeavor to create public 
oj)iiiion ; too late now to educate twenty mill- 
ions of people. Our object now is to concen- 
trate and to manifest, to make evident and to 
make intense, the matured purpose of the na- 
tion. We are to show the world, if it be indeed 
so, that democratic institutions are strong 
enough for such an hour as this. Yery terri- 
ble as is the conspiracy, momentous as is the 
peril, democracy welcomes the struggle, con- 
fident that she stands like no delicately-poised 
throne in the Old World, but, like the pyra- 
mid, on its broadest base, able to be patient 
with national evils — generously patient with 
the long forbearance of three generations — 
and strong enough when, after that they re- 
veal themselves in their ownii inevitable and 
hideous proportions, to pronounce and exe- 
cute the unanimous verdict^— death ! 

Now, gentlemen, it is in such a spirit, with 
such a purpose, that I come before you to- 
night to sustain this war. Whence came 
this war? You and I need not curiously in- 
vestigate. While Mr. Everett on one side, 
and ]V[r. Sumner on the other, agree, you and 
I may take for granted the opinion of two 
such opppsil e statesmen — the result of the com- 
mon sense of this side of the water and the 
otlier — that shivery is the root of this war. 
I know some men have loved to trace it to dis- 
appointed ambition, to the succeeds of the Re- 
publictan party, convincing three hundred 
thousand nobles at the South, who have hith- 
erto furnished us the most of the presidents, 
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generals, judges, and ambassadors wc needed, 
that they would have leave to stay at home, 
and that twenty millions of Northerners would 
take their share in public affairs. I do not 
think that cause equal to the result. Other 
men before Jefferson Davis and Governor 
Wise have been disappointed of the presi- 
dency. Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and 
Stephen A. Douglas were more than once dis- 
appointed, and yet who believes that eittfer of 
these great men could have armed the North 
to avenge his wrongs? Why, then, should 
these pigmies of the South be able to do what 
the giants I have named could never achieve? 
Simply because there is a radical difference 
between the two sections, and that difference 
is slavery. A party victory may have been 
the occasion of this outbreak. So a tea-chest 
was the occasion of the Revolution, and it 
went to the bottom of Boston Harbor on the 
night of the 16th of December, 1773; but that 
tea-chcLt was not the cause of the Revolu- 
tion, neither is Jefferson Davis the cause of 
the rebellion. If you will look upon the map, 
and notice that every slave state has joined 
or tried to join the rebellion, and no free 
state has done so, I think you will not doubt 
substantially the origin of this convulsion. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you know me — 
those of you who know me at all — simply as 
an abolitionist. I am proud and glad that you 
should have known me as such. In the 
twenty-five years that are gone — I say it with 
no wijsh to offend any man before me — but in 
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the quarter of a century that has passevl C 
could find no place where an American cou.d 
stand with decent self-respect, except in con- 
stant, uncontrollable, and loud protest against 
the sin of his native land. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, do not imagine that I come here 
to-night to speak sunply and exclusively as an 
abohtionist. My interest in this war, simply 
and exclusively as an abolitionist, is about as 
much gone as yours in a novel where the hero 
has won the lady, and the man'iage has been 
comfortably celebrated in the last chapter. I 
know the danger of a political prophecy — a 
kaleidoscope of which not even a Yankee can 
guess the next combination — but for all that, 
I venture to offer my opinion, that on this 
continent the system of domestic slavery has 
received its death-blow. Let me teU you why 
I think so. Leaving out of view the war with 
England, which I do not expect, there are but 
three paths out of this war. One is, the North 
conquers; the other is, the South conquers; 
the third is a compromise. Now, if the North 
conquers, or there be a compromise, one or 
the other of two things must come — either the 
old Constitution or a new one. I beheve that, 
so far as the slavery clauses of the Constitu- 
tion of '89 are concerned, it is dead. It seems 
to me impossible that the thrifty and pains- 
taking North, after keeping six hundred thou- 
sand men idle for two or three years, at a 
cost of two million dollars a day ; after that 
flag lowered at Sumter; after Baker and 
Lyon, and Ellsworth, and Winthrop, and Put- 
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nam, and Wesselhoeft have given their lives 
to quell the rebeUion; after our Massachu- 
setts boys, hurrying through ploughed field 
and workshop to save the capital, have been 
foully murdered on the pavements of Balti- 
more — I cannot believe in a North so lost, 
so craven as to put back slavery where it 
stood on the 4th of March last. But if there 
be reconstruction without those slave clauses, 
then in a little while, longer or shorter, slav- 
ery dies — ^indeed, on other basis but the basis 
of '89, she has nothing else to do but to die. 
On the contrary, if the South — no, I cannot 
say conquers — ^my lips will not form the word 
-^but if she balks us of victory ; the only way 
she can do it is to write Emancipation on her 
banner, and thus bribe the friends of hberty 
in Europe to allow its aristocrats and traders 
to divide the majestic Republic whose growth 
and trade they fear and envy. Either way, 
the slave goes free. Unless England flings 
her fleets along the coast, the South can never 
spring into separate existence, except from 
the basis of negro freedom; and I for one 
cannot yet beheve that the North will consent 
agaip to share his chains. Exclusively as an 
abolitionist, therefore, I have little more in- 
terest in this war than the frontiersman's 
wife had, in his struggle with the bear, when 
she didn't care which whipped. But before I 
leave the abohtionists lefr me say one word. 
Some men say we are the cause of this war. 
Gentlemen, you do us too much honor I If it 
be i30, we have reason to be proud of it ; for in 
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my hoart, as an Aiiiorican, I bolic^ve tliis year 
the most glorious of the Kepu))lic since '76. 
The North, craven and contented until now, 
like Mannnon, saw nothing even in heaven 
hut the golden pavement; to-day she throws 
off her cliains. We have a North, as Daniel 
W(.^))ster Siiid. This is no epoch for nations to 
blush at. England might bhish in 1G20, when 
p]nglishmen treml)led at a fools frown, and 
wore silent when James forbade them to 
think; but not in 1(>49, when an outraged 
peoi)le cut off his son's head. Massachusetts 
might have blushed a year or two ago, when 
an insolent Virginian, standing on Bunker 
liill, insulted the Commonwealth, and theii 
dragged her citizens to Washington to tell 
what they knew about John Brown; but she 
has no reason to blush to-day, when she holds 
that sjime impudent Senator an acknowledged 
felon in her prison-fort. In my view, the 
bloodiest war ever waged is infinitely better 
than the happiest slavery which ever fattened 
man into obedience. And yet I love peace. 
But it is real peace; not peace such aa we 
have had, not peivce that meant lynch-law in 
the Carolinas and mob-law in New York ; not 
peace that meant chains around Boston court- 
house, a gag on the lips of statesmen, and the 
slave sobbing himself to sleep in curses. No 
moi'o such peace for me ; no pea(ie that is not 
born of justice, and does not recognize the 
rights of every race and every man. 

Some men say they would view tliis war as 
white men. I condescend to no such narrow- 
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ness. I view it as an American citizen, proud 
to be the citizen of an empire that knows 
neither black nor white, neither Saxon nor 
Indian, but holds an equal sceptre over aU. 
If I am to love my country, it must be lovable ; 
if I am to honor it, it must be worthy of 
respect. What is the function Grod gives us 
— what is the breadth of responsibility he lays 
upon us? An empire, the home of every race, 
every creed, every tongue, to whose citizens 
is committed, if not the only, then the grandest 
system of pure self-government. Tocqueville 
tells us tjiat aU nations and all ages tend with 
inevitable certainty to this result; but he 
points out, as history does, this land as tho 
normal school of the nations, set by God to 
try the experiment of popular education and 
popular government, to remove the obstacles, 
point out the dangers, find the best way, en- 
coxirage the timid and hasten the world's prog- 
ress. Let us see to it, that with such a crisis 
and such a past, neither the ignorance nor 
the heedlessness, nor the cowardice of Ameri- 
cans forfeit this high honor, won for us by 
the toils of two generations, given to us by 
tho blessings of Providence. It is as a citizen 
of the leading state of this Western continent, 
vast in territory, and yet its territory nothing 
when compared with the grandeur of its past 
and the majesty of its future, — it is as such 
a citizen that I wish, for one, to find out my 
duty, express as an individual my opinion, 
and aid thereby the Cabinet in doing its duty 
under such responsibility. It does not lie in 
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one man to ruin us, nor in one man to save 
us, nor in a dozen. It lies in the twenty mill- 
ions, in the thii'ty millions, of thirty-four 
states. 

Now how do we stand ? In a war, — not only 
that, but a terrific war,— not a war sprung 
from the ea]>rice of a woman, the spite of a 
priest, the flickering ambition of a prince, as 
wars usually have ; but a war inevitable ; in 
one sense, nobody's fault ; the inevitable result 
of past training, the conflict of ideas, millions 
of people grappling each other's throats, 
every soldier in each camp certain that he is 
fighting for an idea which holds the salvation 
of the world, — every drop of his blood in 
earnest. Such a war finds no parallel nearer 
tlian that of the Catholic and the Huguenot 
of France, or that of Aristocrat and Eepub- 
licans in 1790, or of Cromwell and the Irish, 
when victory meant extermination. Such is 
our war. I look upon it as the commence- 
ment of the great struggle between the dis- 
guised aristocracy and the democracy of 
America. You are to say to-day whether it 
sliall last ten years or seventy, as it usually 
has done. It resembles closely that struggle 
between aristoci'at and democrat which began 
in France in 1789, and continues still. While 
it lasts, it will have the snme effect on the 
nation as that war between blind loyalty, 
rei)resented by the Stuart family, and the 
free spirit of the English Constitution, which 
lasted from 1660 to 1760, and kept England a 
second-rate power almost all that century. 
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Suph ia ihe era on which you arc entering. 
I will not apeak of war in iteeli,— I h 
time; 1 will not say with Napoleon, that it if 
the practice of barbarians ; I will not say that J 
it is good. It is better than the past, A thing , 
may be better, and yet not good. This w, 
is better than the past, but there is not i 
element of good in it. I mean, there is 
nothing in it which we might not have gotten 
better, fuller, and more perfectly in othei" 
■ways. And yet it is better than the craven I 
past, infinitely better than a peace which had A 
pride for its father and subserviency for its I 
mother. Neither will I speak of the coat oil l 
war, although you know we shall never get I 
out of this one without a debt of at least two 1 
or three thousand miUiona of dollars. For if I 
the prevalent theory proves correct, and the | 
countryeomeetogetheragainonanythhiglika ^ 
the old basis, we pay Jeff Davie's debts as 
well as our o^^^l. Neither will I remind you V 
that debt is the fatal disease of republics, the I 
first t hin g and the mightiest to underm' 
government and corrupt the people. The 
great debt of England has kept her back in 
civil progress at least a hundred years. 
Neither will I remind you that, when we go 
out of this war, we go out with an im 
disbanded army, an intense mihtary spirit I 
embodied in two thirds of a million of soldiers, 
the fruitfid, the inevitable source of fresh I 
debte and new wars. I pass by all that ; yet ] 
lying within those causes are things enough 1 
^inake the most sanguine fiieuds of free I 
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institutions tremble for our future. I pass 
those by. But let me remind you of another 
tendency of the time You know, for instance, 
that the writ of habeas coi'pus, by which 
goverimaent is bound to render a reason to the 
judiciary before it lays its hands upon a citi- 
zen, has been called the high-water mark of 
English liberty. Jeffei'son in his calm mo- 
ments, dreaded the power to suspend it in 
any emergency whatever, and wished to have 
it in ''eternal and unremitting force." The 
present Napoleon, in his treatise on the Eng- 
lish Constitution, calls it the gem of English 
institutions. Lieber says that the habeas 
corpus, free meetings hke this, and a free 
press, are the three elements which distin- 
guisji liberty from despotism. All that Sa^on 
blood has gained in the battles and toils of 
two hundred years are these three things. 
But to-day, Mr. Chairman, every one of them 
— habeas corpus, the right of free meeting, 
and a free press — is annihilated in every 
square mile of the Republic. We live to-day, 
every one of us, under martial law. The 
Secretary of State puts into his bastile, with 
a warrant as irresponsible as that of Louis, 
any man whom he pleases. And you knotv 
that neither press nor lips may venture to 
arraign the goverament without being si- 
lenced. At this moment one thousand men, 
at least, are "bastiled" by an authority as 
despotic as that of Louis, — three times as 
many as Eldon and George III. seized when 
they trembled for his throne. Mark me, I 
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am not complaining. I do not say it is not 
necessary. It is necessary to do anything to 
save the ship. It is necessary to throw every- 
thing overboard in order that we may float. 
It is a mere question whether you prefer the 
despotism of Washington or that of Richmond. 
I prefer that of Washington. But, neverthe- 
less, I point out to you this tendency, because^ 
it is momentous in its significance. We are 
tending with rapid strides, you say inevitably, 
— I do not deny it; necessarily, — I do not 
question it; we are tending toward that 
strong government which frightened Jeffer- 
son; towards that unlimited debt, that end' 
less army. We have already those alien and 
sedition laws which, in 1798, wrecked the 
Federal party, and summoned the Democratic 
into existence. For the first time on this 
continent we have passports, which even 
Louis Napoleon pronounces useless and odious. 
For the first time in our history government 
spies frequent our great cities. And this 
model of a strong government, if you recon- 
struct on the old basis, is to be handed into 
the keeping of whom? If you compromise it 
by reconstruction, to whom are you to give 
these delicate and grave powers? To com- 
promisers. Reconstruct this government, 
and for twenty years you can never elect a 
Republican. Presidents must be whoUywith- 
out character or principle, that two angry 
parties, each hopeless of success, contemptu- 
ously tolerate them as neutrals. Now I am 
not exaggerating the moment. I can parallel 
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it entirely. It is the same position that Eng- 
land held in the times of Eldon anjd Fox, when 
Holcroft and Montgomery, the poet Home 
Tooke and Frost and Hardy, went into dun- 
geons, under laws which Pitt executed and 
Burke praised, — times when Fox said he 
despaired of Enghsh liberty but for the power 
of insurrection, — times which Sidney Smith 
said he remembered, when no man was en- 
titled to an opinion who had not £3000 a year. 
Why! there is no right — do I exaggerate 
when I say there is no single right? — which 
government is scrupulous and finds itself ahle 
to protect, except the pretended right of a 
man to his slaves! Every other right has 
fallen now before the necessities of the hour. 

Understand me, I do not complain of this 
state of things ; but it is momentous. I only 
ask you, that out of this peril you be sure to 
get something worthy of the crisis through 
which you have passed. No government of 
free make could stand three such trials as 
this. I only paint you the picture, in order, 
like Hotspur, to say: ** Out of this nettle, 
danger, be you right eminently sure that you 
pluck the flower, safety." Standing in such 
a crisis, certainly it commands us that we 
should endeavor to find the root of the diflB- 
culty, and that now, once for' all, we should 
put it beyond the possibility of troubling our 
peace again. We cannot afford as Republi- 
cans, to run that risk. The vessel of state, — 
her timbers are strained beyond almost the 
possibility of surviving. The tempest is one 
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ch it demands the wai-iest pilot to outlive^ 
We cannot atford, thus warned, to omit an; 
thing which can save this ship of state f 
a set'ond danger of the kind. 

Wliat shall we do? Tlie answer to 
question comes partly from what we ( 
has been the cause of this convulsion, i 
men think— some of your editors thi 
many of ours, too — that this war is nothing'" 
but the d^ppointment of one or two thou- 
sand angered politicians, who have persuaded 
eight millions of Southerners, against their 
convictions, to take up ai-nis and rush to t' 
battlefield;— no great compliment to Soutb 
em sense ! They think that, if the 1 
army could only appear in the midst of tl 
demented mass, the eight millions will find i 
out tor the first time in their lives that they 1 
have got souls of their own, tell \m so, andg 
then we shall all he piloted back, float bachi 
drift back into the good old times of Franklid 
Pierce and James Buchanan. There is t 
meEisure of truth in that. I believe that if, j 
year ago, when the thing first showed itseUE 
Jefferson Davis and Toombs and Keitt an^ 
Wise, and the rest, had been hung for tra 
tors at Washington, and a couple of frigate^ 
anchored at Charleston, another couple in 
Savannah, and a half dozen in New Orleans, 
with orders to shell those cities on the first _ 
note of resistance, there never would 1 
been this outbi-eak, or it would have boe 
postponed at least a dozen yea.rs; and if thid 
■ tterval had been useil la get ritl of alavep^S 
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we never should have heard of the convulsion. 
But you know we had nothing of the kind, 
and the consequence is, what? Why, the 
amazed North has been summoned by every 
defeat and every success, from its workshops 
and its factories, to gaze with wide-opened 
eyes at the lurid heavens, until at last, divid- 
ed, bewildered, confounded, as this twenty 
milUons were, we have all of us fused into 
one idea, that the Union meant justice, shall 
mean justice — owns down to the Gulf, and 
we will have it. What has taken place 
meanwhile at the South? Why, the same 
thing. The divided, bewildered South has 
been summoned also out of her divisions by 
every success and every defeat (and she has 
had more of the first than we have), and the 
consequence is, that she too is fused into a 
swelling sea of state pride, hate of the NortA, - 

" Unconquerable will, 
And sturdy of revenge, immortal hate, 



And courage never to submit nor yield." 

She is in earnest, every man, and she is unan- 
imous as the colonies were in the \levolu- 
tion. In fact the South recognize?* more in- 
teUigibly than we do the nccesQicies of her 
position. I do not consider this a secession. 
It is no secession. I agree with Brig. -Gen. 
Polk — it is a conspiracy, not a secession. 
There is no wish, no intention to go peaceably 
and permanently off. It is a conspiracy to 
make the government do the will and accept 
the pr^icy of the slave-holders. Its root is at 
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the South, but it has many a branch at Wall 
Street and in State Street. It is a conspiracy, 
and on the one side is every man who still 
,thinks that he that steals his brother is a 
gentleman, and he that makes his living is 
not. It is the aristocratic element which 
survived the Constitution, which our fathers 
thought could be safely left under it, and the 
South to-day is forced into this war by the 
natural growth of the antagonistic principle. 
You may pledge whatever submission- and ■ 
patience of Southern institutions you please, 
it is not enough. South Carolina said to 
Massachusetts in 1835, when Edward Everett 
was governor, **Abohsh free speech, — it is a 
nuisance." She is right, — from her stand- 
point it is. That is, it is not possible to pre- 
serve the quiet of South Carolina consistently 
with free speech; but you know the story 
Sir Walter Scott told of the Scotch laird, who , 
said to his old butler, ** Jock, you and I can't : 
•live imder this roof. " * ' And where does your / 
honor think of going? " So free speech says 
of South Carolina to-day. Now I say you 
may pledge, compromise, guarantee what 
you please. The South well knows that it is 
not your purpose, — it is your character she 
drieads. It is the nature of Northern institu- 
tions, the perilous freedom of discussion, the 
flavor of our ideas, the sight of our growth, 
the 'very •neighborhood of such states, that 
constitutes the danger. It is like the two 
vases launched on the stormy sea. The iron 
said to the crockery, *' I wont come near you." 
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* * Thank you, " said the weaker vessel ; * * there 
is just as much danger in my coming near 
you." This the South feels; hence her deter- 
mination ; hence, indeed, the imperious neces- 
sity that she should iTile and shape our gov- 
ernment, or of sailing out of it. I do not 
mean that she plans to take possession of the 
North, and choose our Northern mayors; 
though she has done that in Boston for the 
last dozen years, and here till this fall. But 
she conspires and aims to control just so 
much of our policy, trade, offices, presses, 
pulpits, cities, as is sufficient to insure the 
undisturbed existence of slavery. She con- 
spires with the full intent so to mould this 
government as to keep it what it has been for 
thirty years, according to John Quincy 
Adams, — a plot for the extension and perpet- 
uation of slavery. As the world advances, 
fresh guarantees are demanded. The nine- 
teenth century requires sterner gags than 
the eighteenth. Often as the peace of Virgin- 
ia is in danger, you must be willing that a 
Virginia Mason shall drag your citizens to 
Washington, and imprison them at his pleas- 
ure. So long as Carolina needs it, you must 
submit that your ships be searched for dan- 
gerous passengers, and every Northern man 
lynched. No more Kansas rebellions. It is 
a conflict between the two powers, aristocra- 
cy and democracy, which shall hold this belt 
of the continent. You may live here, New 
York mc*u, but it must be in submission to 
such rules as the quiet of Cai'olina requires. 
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That is the meaning of the oft-repeated threat 
to call the roll of one's slaves on Bunker Hill, 
and dictate petice in Faneuil Hall. Now, in 
that fight, I go for the North,— for the Union, o.^. 

In order to make out this theory of *'irr(F" ' 
pressible conflict " it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that every Southerner Jiates every North- 
erner (as the Atlantic Monthly urges). But 
this much is true : some three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders at the South, holding two 
thousand millions of so-called property in 
their hands, controlling the blacks, and be- 
fooling the seven millions of poor whites into 
being their tools, — into believing that their in- 
terest is opposed to ours, — this order of nobles, 
this privileged class, has been able for forty 
years to keep the government in dread, dic- 
tate terms by threatening disunion, bring us 
to its verge at least twice, and now almost 
break the Union in pieces. A power thus con- 
solidated, which has existed seventy years, 
setting up and pulling down parties, control- 
ling the policy of the government, and chang- 
ing our religion, and is emboldened by uni- 
form success, will not burst like a bubble in 
an hour. For all practical purposes, it is safe 
to speak of it as the South ; no other South ex- 
ists, or will exist, till our policy develops it 
into being. This is what I mean. An aris- 
tocracy rooted in wealth, with its net-work 
spread over all social life, its poison penetrat- 
ing every fibre of society, is the hardest pos- 
sible evil to destroy. Its one influence, fash- 
ion, is often able to mock at religion, trade, 
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literature, and politics combined. One half 
the reason why Washington has been and is 
in peril, — why every move is revealed and 
checkmated, — is that your President is un- 
fashionable, and Mrs. Jefferson Davis is not. 
Unseen chains are sometimes stronger than 
those of iron, and heavier than those of gold. 

It is not in the plots, it is in the inevitable 
character of the northern states, that the 
South sees her danger. And the struggle is 
between these two ideas. Our fathers, as I 
said, thought they could safely be left, one to 
outgrow the other. They took gunpowder 
and lighted a match, forced them into a stal- 
wart cannon, screwed down the muzzle, and 
thought they could secure peace. But it has 
resulted differently; their cannon has ex- 
ploded, and we stand among fragments. 

Now some Republicans and some Democrats 
— ^not Butler and Bryant and Cochrane and 
Cameron, not BoutweU and Bancroft and 
Dickinson, and others — but the old set — ^the 
old set say to the Repubhcans, ^'La-y the 
pieces carefully together in their places ; put 
the gunpowder and the match in again, say 
the Constitution backward instead of your 
prayers, and there will never be another re- 
beUion ! " I doubt it. It seems to me that like 
causes will produce like effects. If the reason 
of the war is because we are two nations, then 
the cure must be to make us one nation, to re- 
move that cause which divides us, to make 
our institutions homogeneous. If it were pos- 
sible to subjugate the South, and leave slavery 
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just as it is, where is the security that we 
should not have another war in ten years? 
Indeed, such a course invites another war, 
whenever demagogues please. I believe the 
policy of reconstruction is impossible. If it 
were possible, it would be the gi'eatest mistake 
that Northern men could conunit. I will not 
stop to remind you that, standing as we do 
to-day, with the full Constitutional right to 
abolish slavery, — a right Southern treason has 
just given us, — a right, the use of which is en- 
joined by the sternest necessity, — if after that 
the North goes back to the Constitution of '89, 
she assumes, a second time, afresh, unneces- 
sarily, a criminal responsibility for slavery. 
Hereafter no old excuse will avail us. A sec- 
ond time, with open eyes against our highest 
interest, we clasp bloody hands with tyrants 
to uphold an acknowledged sin, whose f eU evil 
we have fully proved. 

But that aside, peace with an unchanged 
Constitution would leave us to stand like 
Mexico. States married, not matched; 
chained together, not melted into one ; foreign 
nations aware of our hostility, and interfering 
to embroil, rob, and control us. We should 
be what Greece was under the intrigues of 
Philip, and Germany when Louis XIV. was 
in fact her dictator. We may see our like- 
ness in Austria, every fretful province an ad- 
dition of weakness; in Italy, twenty years 
ago, a leash of angry hounds. A Union with 
unwilling and subjugated states, smarting 
with defeat, and yet holding the powerful and 
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dangerous element of slavery in it, and an 
army disbanded into laborers, food for con- 
stant disturbance, would be a standing invita- 
tion to France and England to insult and 
dictate, to thwart our policy, demand changes 
in our laws, and trample on us continually. 

Reconstruction is but another name for the 
submission of the North. It is her subjuga- 
tion under a mask. It is nothing but the con- 
fession of defeat. Every merchant, in such a 
case, puts everything he has at the bidding of 
Wigfall and Toombs in every cross-road bar- 
room at the South. For, you see, never till 
now did anybody but a few Abolitionists be- 
lieve that this nation could be marshalled, 
one section against the other in arms. But the 
secret is out. The weak point is discovered. 
Why does the London press lecture us like a 
school-master his seven-year old boy? "Why 
does England use a tone such as she has not 
used for half a century to any power? Be- 
cause sheJ^nows us as she knows Mexico, as all 
Europe knows Austria, — that we have the can- 
cer concealed in our very vitals. Slavery, left 
where it is, after having created such a war 
as this, would leave our conconerce and all our 
foreign relations at the mercy of any Keitt, 
Wigfall, Wise or Toombs. Any demagogue 
has only to stir up a pro-slavery crusade, 
point back to the safe experiments of 1861 ; 
and lash the passions of the aristocrat, to 
cover the sea with privateers, put in jeop- 
ardy the trade of twenty states, plunge 
the country into millions of debt, send our 
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stock down fifty per cent, and cost thou- 
sands of lives. Reconstruction is but mak- 
ing chronic what now is transient. What 
that is, this week shows. What that is we 
learn from the tone England dares to as- 
siune towards this divided republic. I do not 
believe reconstruction possible, I do not be- 
heve the Cabinet intend it. True, I should 
care little if they did, since I believe the ad- 
ministration can no more resist the progress 
of events, than a spear of grass can retai-d the 
step of an avalanche. But if they do, allow mo 
to say, for one, that every dollar spent in this 
war is worse than wasted, that every life lost 
is a public murder, and that every statesman, 
who leads states back to reconstruction will 
be damned to an infamy compared with 
which Arnold was a saint and James Buchan- 
an a pubhc behefactor. I said reconstruc- 
tion is not possible. I do not believe it is, for 
this reason ; the moment these states begin to 
appear victorious, the moment our armies do 
anything that evinces final success, the wily 
statesmanship and unconquerable hate of the 
South will write *' Emancipation: " on her ban- 
ner, and welcome the protectorate of a Euro- 
pean power. And if you read the European 
papers of to-day, you need not doubt that she 
will have it. Intelligent men agree that the 
North stands better with Palmerston for min- 
ister, than she would with any minister likely 
to succeed him. And who is Palmerston? 
While he was Foreign Secretary, from 1848 to 
1851, t\e British press ridiculed every ett'ort 
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of the French Republicans, — sneered at Ca- 
^aignac and Ledni Rollin, Lamartine and Hu- 
go, — while they cheered Napoleon on to his 
usiu'pation ; and Lord Nornianby, then minis- 
ter at Paris, early in December, while Napo- 
leon's hand was still wet with the best blood 
of France, congratulated the despot on his 
victory over the Beds, applying to the friends 
of liberty the woi*8t epithet that an English- 
man knows. This last outrage lost Palmers- 
ton his place ; but he rules to-day, though re- 
buked, not changed. 

The value of the English news this week is 
the indication of the nation's mind. No one 
doubts now, that should the South emanci- 
pate, England w^ould make haste to recognize 
and help her. In ordinary times, the govern- 
ment and aristocracy of England dread Amer- 
ican example. They may well admire and 
envy the strength of our government, when, 
instead of England's impressment and pinched 
levies, patriotism marshals six himdred thou- 
sand volunteers, in six months. The English 
mei-chant is jealous of our growth ; only the 
liberal middle classes sympathize with us. 
When the two other classes are divided, 
this middle class rules. But now Herod and 
Pilate are agreed. The aristocrat, who usual- 
ly despises a trader, whether of Manchester 
or Liverpool, as the South does a negro, now 
is secessionist from sympathy, as the trader 
is from interest. Such a union no middle 
class can checkmate. The only danger of war 
with England is, that, as soon as England de- 
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Glared war with us, she would recognize the 
Southern Confederacy immediately, just as 
she stands, slavery and all, as a military 
measure. As such, in the heat of passion, in 
the smoke of war, the EngUsh people, all of 
them, would allow such a recognition even of 
a slave-holding empire. War with England 
insures disunion. When England declares 
war, she gives slavery a fresh lease of fifty 
years. Even if we had no war with England, 
let another eight or ten months be as little 
successful as the last, and Europe will ac- 
knowledge the Southern Confederacy, slav- 
ery and all, as a matter of course. Further, 
any approach toward victory on our part, 
without freeing the slave, gives him free to 
Davis. So far, the South is sure to succeed, 
either by victory or defeat, unless we antici- 
pate her. Indeed, the only way, the only 
sure way, to break this Union, is to try to 
save it by protecting slavery. ** Every mo- 
ment lost," as Napoleon said, **is an oppor- 
tunity for misfortune." Unless we emanci- 
pate the slave, we shall never conquer the 
South without her trying emancipation. Ev- 
ery Southerner, from Toombs up to Fremont, 
has acknowledged it. Do you suppose that 
Davis and Beauregard, and the rest, mean to 
be exiles, wandering contemned in every great 
city in Europe, in order that they may main- 
tain slavery and the constitution of '89 ? They, 
like ourselves, will throw everything over- 
board before they will submit to defeat, — de- 
feat from Yankees. I do not believe, there- 
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fore, tliat reconciliation is possible, nor do I 
believe the Cabinet have any such hopes. In- 
deed, I do not know where you will find the 
evidence of any purpose in the administration 
at Washington. If we look to the West, if 
we look to the Potomac, what is the policy? 
If, on the Potomac, with the aid of twenty 
governors, you assemble an anny and do noth- 
ing but return fugitive slaves, that proves you 
competent and efficient. If, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, unaided, the magic of your 
presence summons an army into existence, 
and you drive your enemy before you a hun- 
dred miles farther than vour second in com- 
mand thought it possible for you to advance, 
tl.^-t proves you incompetent, and entitles 
your second in conamand to succeed you. 

Looking in another direction, you see the 
government announcing a policy in South 
Carolina. What is it? Well, Mr. Secretary 
Cameron says to the general in command 
there: '* You are to welcome into your camp 
all comers; you are to organize them imto 
squads and companies; use them any way 
you please, — but there is to be no general 
arming." That is a very significant excep- 
tion. The hint is broad enough for the dull- 
est brain. In one of Charles Readers novels, 
the heroine flies away to hide from the hero, 
announcing that she never shall see him 
again. Her letter says: **Iwill never see 
you again, David. You, of course, won*b 
come to see me at my old nurse's little cot- 
tage, between eleven in,the morning and four 
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in the afternoon, because I eha'n't see you." 
So Mr. Cameron says there is to be no general , 
arming, but I suppose there is to be a very | 
particular arming. But he goes on to add: 
" This is no greater interference with the in- ' 
Btitutions of South Carolina than is neceBsary, 
— than the war will cure." Does he mean he i 
will give the slaves back after the war is 
over? I don"t know. All I know is, that the I 
Port Hoyal expedition proved one thing— it I 
laid forever that ghost of an Etrgument, that 
the blacks loved their master — it settled for- 
ever the question whether the blacks were 
with us or with the South. My opinion is | 
that the blacks are the key of our position, i 
He that gets them wins, and he that losf* 
them goes to the wall. Port Eoyal settled 
one thing— the blacka are with us, and not 
with the South. At present they are the 1 
only Unionists. 1 know pothing more touch- ] 
ing in history, nothing that art will immor- j 
talize and poetry dwell upon more fondly — 1 
know no tribute to the Stars and Stripesmore j 
impressive than that incident of the blacks , 
eoming to th« water-side with their little 
bundles, in that sinaple faith which had en- 
diu«d tftrough the long night o£ so many bit- . 
ter years. They preferred to be shot rather 
than driven from tke sight of that banner I 
they had so long prayed to see. And if that 
waa the result when nothing but General 
Sherman's equivocal proclamation waa landed I 
on the Carolinaa, what shoidd we iiave seen 
if there had been eighteen thousand veterans j 
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with Fremont, the statesman-soldier of this 
war, at their head, and over them the Stars 
and Stripes, gorgeous with the motto, ** Free- 
dom for all ! freedom forever ! " If that had 
gone before them, in my opinion they would 
have marched across the Carolinas and joined 
Brownlow in East Tennessee. The bulwark on 
each side of them would have been one hxm- 
dred thousand grateful blacks; they would 
have cut this rebellion in halves, and while our 
fleets fired salutes across New Orleans, Beau- 
regard would have been ground to powder 
between the upper millstone of McClellan and 
the lower of a quarter-million of blacks rising 
to greet the Stars and Stripes. McClellan 
may drill a better army — more perfect sol- 
diers. He will never marshal a stronger 
force than those grateful thousands. That is 
the way to save insurrection. He is an en- 
emy to civil liberty, the worst enemy to his 
own land, who asks for such delay or perver- 
sion of government policy as is sure to result 
in insurrection. Our duty is to save these 
four millions of blacks from their own pas- 
sions, from their own confusion, and eight 
millions of whites from the consequences of it. 
And in order to do it, we nineteen millions of 
educated Christian Americans are not to wait 
for the will or the wisdom of a single man — 
we are not to wait for Fremont or McClellan ; 
the government is our dictator. It might do 
for Rome, a herd of beggars and soldiers, 
kept (luiet only by the weight of despotism — 
it might do for Rome, in moments of danger, 
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to hurl all responsibility into the hands of a 
dictator. But for us educated, thoughtful 
men, with institutions modelled and matured 
by the experience of two hundred years— it is 
not for us to evade the responsibility by de- 
ferring to a single man. I demand of the gov- 
ernment a policy. I demand of the govern- 
ment to show the doubting infidels of Europe 
that democracy is not only strong enough for 
the trial, but that she breeds men with brains 
large enough to comprehend the hour, and 
wills hot enough to fuse the purpose of nine- 
teen millions of people into one decisive blow 
for safety and for union. You will ask me 
how it is to be done. I would have it done 
by Congress. We have the power. 

When Congress declares war, says John 
Quincy Adams, Congress has all the power 
incident to carry on war. It is not an un- 
constitutional power — it is a power conferred 
by the Constitution ; but the moment it comes 
into play it rises beyond the limit of consti- 
tutional checks. I know it is a grave power, 
this trusting the government with despotism. 
But what is the use of government, except 
just to help us in critical times? All the 
checks and ingenuity of our institutions are 
arranged to secure for us men wise and able 
enough to l)e trusted with grave powers — 
bold enough to use them when the times re- 
quire. Lancets and knives are dangerous 
instnunents. The use of the surgeon is, that 
when lancets are needed, somebody may 
know how to use them, and save life. 
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One great merit of democratic institutions 
is, that, resting as they must on educated 
masses, the government may safely be trusted 
in a great emergency, with despotic power, 
without fear of harm or of wrecking the 
state. No other form of government can 
venture such confidence without risk of na- 
tional ruin. Doubtless the war power is a 
very grave power; so are some ordinaiy 
peace powers. I will not cite extreme cases 
— Louisiana and Texas. We obtained the 
first by treaty, the second by joint resolu- 
tions; each case an exercise of power as 
grave and despotic as the abolition of slavery 
would be, and, unlike that, plainly unconsti- 
tutional,— one which nothing but stern neces- 
sity and subsequent acquiescence by the na- 
tion could make valid. Let me remind you 
that seventy years practice has incorporated 
it as a principle in our constitutional law, 
that what the necessity of the hour demands, 
and the continued assent of the people rati- 
fies, is law. Slavery has established that 
rule. We might surely use it in the cause of 
justice. But I will cite an unquestionable 
precedent. It was a grave power, in 1807, in 
time of peace, when Congress abolished com- 
merce ; when, by the embargo of Jefferson, 
no ship could quit New York or Boston, and 
Congress set no limit to the prohibition. It 
annihilated commerce. New England asked, 
**l8 it constitutional?" The Supreme Court 
said **Yos." New England sat down and 
starved. Her wharfs were woi*thless, her 
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ships rotted, her merchants beggared. She 
asked no compensation. The powers of Con- 
gress carried bankruptcy from New Haven 
to Portland; but the Supreme Court said, 
**It is legal," and New England bowed her 
head. We commend the same cup to the 
Carolinas to-day. We say to them that, in 
order to save the government, there resides 
somewhere despotism. It is in the war pow- 
ers of Congress. That despotism can change 
the social arrangement of the Southern 
States, and has a right to do it. Every man 
of you who speaks of emancipation of the ne- 
groes allows it would be decisive if it were 
used. You allow that, when it is a military 
necessity, we may use it. What I claim is, 
in honor of our institutions, that we are not 
put to wait for the wisdom or the courage of 
a general. Our fathers left us with no such 
miserable plan of government. They gave 
us a government with the power, in such 
times as these, of doing something that would 
save the helm of the state in the hands of its 
citizens. We could cede the Carolinas; I 
have sometimes wished we could shove them 
into the Atlantic. We can cede a state. We 
can do anything for the time being; and no 
theory of government can deny its power to 
make the most unlimited change. The only 
alternative is this: Do you prefer the des- 
potism of your own citizens or of foreigners? 
That is the only question in war. In peace 
no man may be deprived of his life but ** by 
the judgment of his peel's, or the law of the 
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land/' To touch life, you must have a grand 
jury to present, a petit jury to indict, a judge 
to condemn, and a sheriff to execute. This 
is constitutional, the necessary and invalua- 
l)lc buhvark of liberty, in peace. But in war 
the government bids Sigel shoot Xiee, and the 
German is at once grand jury, i)etit jury, 
judge and executioner. That, too, is consti- 
tutional, necessary, and invaluable, protect- 
ing a nation's rights and life. 

Now this government, which abolishes my 
riglit of habeas corpus, — which strikes down, 
because it is necessary, every Saxon bulwark 
of liberty, — which proclaims martial law, and 
holds every dollar and every man at the will 
of the Cabinet, — do you turn round and tell 
me that this same government has no right- 
ful power to break the cobweb — it is but a 
cobweb — which binds a slave to his master, — 
to stretch its hands across the Potomac, and 
root up the evil which, for seventy years, has 
troubled its peace, and now culminates in re- 
bellion? I maintain, therefore, the power of 
the govermnent itself to inaugurate such a 
policy ; and I say in order to save the Union, 
do justice to the black. 

I would claun of Congress — in the exact 
language of Adams, of the * 'government" — 
a solemn act abolishing slavery throughout 
the Union, securing compensation to the loy- 
al slave-holders. As the Constitution forbids 
the States to make and allow nobles, I would 
now, by eciual authority, forbid them to 
make slaves or allow slave-holders. 
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THis has been the usual course at such 
tiines. Nations convulsed and broken by too 
powerful elements or institutions, have used 
the first moment of assured power — the first 
moment that. they clearly saw and fully ap- 
preciated the evil — to cut up the dangerous 
tree by the roots. So France expelled the 
Jesuits, and the Middle Ages the Templars. 
So England, in her great rebellion, abolished 
nobility and the established church ; and the 
French Eevolution did the same, and finally 
gave to each child an equal share in his de- 
ceased father's lands. For the same purpose, 
England, in 1745, abolished clanship in Scot- 
land, the root of the Stuart faction ; and we, 
in 76, abolished nobles and aU tenure of es- 
tate savoring of privileged classes. Such a 
measure supplies the South just what she 
needs, — capital. That siun which the North 
gives the loyal slave-holder, not as acknowl- 
edging his property in the slave, but as meas- 
ure of concihation, — perhaps an acknowledg- 
ment of its share of the guilt,— will call mills, 
ships, agriculture, into being. The free negro 
will redeem to use lands never touched, 
whose fertihty laughs Illinois to scorn, and 
finds no rival but Egypt. And remember, 
besides, as Montesquieu says, "The yield of 
land depends less on its fertility than on the 
freedom of its inhabitants." Such a measure 
binds the negro to us by the indissoluble tie 
of gratitude ; the loyal slave-holder, by strong 
self-interest, — our bonds are all his property, 
— the other whites, by prosperity, they are 
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lifted in the scale of civilization and activity, 
educated and enriched. Our institutions are 
then homogeneous. We grapple the Union 
together with hooks of steel, — make it as 
lasting as the gi*anite which underhes the 
continent. 

People may say this is a strange language 
for me, — a disunionist. Well, I was a disun- 
ionist, sincerely, for tvrenty y^ars ; I did h^te 
the Union, when Union meant M&A in the pul- 
pit and mobs ill th^ street, when Union meant 
making white men hypocrites and bladk men 
slaves. • I did pref^r purity 4k) peace, — I ac- 
knowledge it. The child o£ six generations of 
Puritans, knowing well th^ vajue of Union, 
I did prefer disunion to being the accomplice 
of tyrants. But now, when I see what the 
Union must mean in order to last, when I see 
that you cannot have Union without meaning 
justice, and when I see twenty millions of peo- 
ple, with a current as swift and as inevitable 
as Niagara, determined that this Union shall 
mean justice, why should I object to it? ) I en- 
deavored honestly, and am not ashamed of it, 
to take nineteen states out of this Union, and 
consecrate them to liberty, and twenty mill- 
ions of people answer me back, **We like 
your motto, only we mean to keep thirty-four 
states under it." Do you suppose I am not 
Yankee enough to buy Union when I can 
have it at a fair price? I know the value of 
Union; and the reason why I claim that 
Carolina has no right to secede is this : we are 
not a partnership, we are a marriage, and we 
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have done a great many things since we were 
married in 1789 which render it unjust for 
a state to exercise the right of revohition on 
any ground now alleged. I admit the right. 
I acknowledge the great principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, that a state ex- 
ists for the liberty and happiness of the peo- 
ple, that these are the ends of government, 
and that, when government ceases to promote 
those ends, the people have a right to remodel 
their institutions. I acknowledge the right 
of revolution in South Carolina, but at the 
same time I acknowledge that right of revo- 
lution only when government has ceased to 
promote those ends. Now we have been mar- 
ried for seventy years. We have bought 
Florida. We rounded the Union to the Gulf. 
We bought the Mississippi for commercial 
purposes. We stole Texas for slave purposes. 
Great commercial interests, great interests of 
peace, have been subserved by rounding the 
CTnion into a perfect shape ; and the money 
and sacrifices of two generations have been 
given for this purpose. To break up that 
Union, now, is to defraud us of mutual ad- 
vantages relating to peace, trade, national se- 
curity, which cannot survive disunion. The 
right of revolution is not matter of caprice. 
"Governments long established," says our 
Declaration of Independence, "are not to be 
changed for light and transient causes." 
When so many important interests and bene- 
fits, in their nature indivisible and which dis- 
union destroys, have been secured by com- 
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mon toils and cost, the South must vindicate 
her revolution by showing that our govern- 
ment has become destructive of its proper 
ends, else the right of revolution does not ex- 
ist. Why did we steal Texas? Why have we 
helped the South to strengthen herself? Be- 
cause she said that slavery within the girdle 
of the Constitution would die out through the 
influence of natural principles. She said: 
'* We acknowledge it to be an evil ; but at the 
same time it will end by the spread of free 
principles and the influence of free institu- 
tions." And the North said: "Yes; we will 
give you privileges on that account, and we 
will return your slaves for you. " Every slave 
sent back from a Northern State is a fresh 
oath of the South that she would not se- 
cede. Our fathers trusted to the promise that 
this race should be left under the influence of 
the Union, until, in the maturity of time, the 
day should arrive when they would be lifted 
into the sunlight of God's equality. I claim 
it of South Carolina. By virtue of that pledge 
she took Boston and put a rope round her 
neck in that infamous compromise which con- 
signed to slavery Anthony Burns. I demand 
the fulfilment on her part even of that infa- 
mous pledge. Until South Carohna allows 
me all the influence that nineteen millions of 
Yankee li})s, asking infinite questions, have 
upon the welfare of those four millions of 
bondsmen, I deny her right to secede. Sev- 
enty years has the Union postponed the ne- 
gro. For seventy years has ho been beguiled 
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with the promise, as she erected one bulwark 
after another around slavery, that he should 
have the influence of our common institutions. 
I claim it to-day. Never, with my consent, 
while the North thinks that the Union can or 
shall mean justice, shall those four hundred 
thousand South Carolina slaves go beyond the 
influence of Boston ideas. That is my strong 
reason for clinging to the Union. This is also 
one main reason why, unless upon most im- 
perative and manifest grounds of need and 
right. South Carolina has no right of revolu- 
tion ; none till she fulfils her promise in this 
respect. 

I know how we stand to-day, with the frown- 
ing cannon of the English fleet ready to be 
thrust out of the port-holes against us.v But 
I can answer England with a better answer 
than William H. Seward can write. I can 
answer her with a more statesmanlike paper 
than Simon Cameron can indite. I would 
answer her with the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing over Charleston and New Orleans, and 
the itinerant cabinet of Kichmond packing up 
archives and wearing apparel to ride back to 
Montgomery. There is one thing and only 
one, which John Bull respects, and that is 
success. \ It is not for us to give counsel to the 
government on points of diplomatic propriety, 
but I suppose we may express our opinions, 
and my opinion is, that, if I were the Presi- 
dent of these thirty-four states, while I was, 
I should want Mason and Slidell to stay with 
me. I say, then, first, as a matter of justice 
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to the slave, we owe it to him ; the day of his 
deliverance has come. The long promise of 
seventy years is to be fulfilled. The South 
draws back from the pledge. The North is 
bound, in honor of the memory of her fa- 
thers, to demand its exact fulfihnent, and in 
order to save this Union, which now means 
justice and peace, to recognize the rights of 
four millions of its victims. /This is the dic- 
tate of justice — ^justice, which at this hour is 
craftier than Seward, more statesmanlike than 
Cameron; justice, which appeals from the 
cabinets of Europe to the people; justice, 
which abases the proud and lifts up the hum- 
ble ; justice which disarms England, saves the 
slaves from insurrection, and sends home the 
Confederate army of the Potomac to guard 
its own hearths; justice, which gives us four 
millions of friends, spies, soldiers, in the ene- 
my's country, planted each one at their very 
hearthsides; justice, which inscribes every 
cannon with ** Holiness to the Lord!" and 
puts a Northern heart behind every musket ; 
justice, which means victory now and peace 
forever. To all cry of demagogues asking for 
boldness, I respond with the cry of " justice, 
immediate, absolute justice I " And if I dared 
to descend to a lower level, I should say to 
the merchants of this metropolis, Demand of 
the government a speedy settlement of this 
question. Every hour of delay is big with 
risk. Remember, as Governor Boutwell sug- 
gests, that our present financial prosperity 
comes because we have com to export in place 
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of cotton; and that another year, should 
Europe have a good harvest and we an ordi- 
nary one, while an inflated currency tempts 
extravagance and large imports, general 
bankruptcy stares us in the face. Do you 
love the Union? Do you really think that on 
the other aide of the Potomac are the natural 
brothers and customers of the manufacturing 
ingenuity of the North i I tell you, certain as 
fate, God has written the safety of that rela- 
tion in the same scroll with justice to the ne- 
gro. The bom- strikes. You may win him to 
your side; you may anticipate the South; 
you may save twelve millions of customers. 
Delay it, let God griint McClellan victory, let 
God grant the Stars and Stripes over New 
Orleans, and it is too late. 

Jeff Davie wiU then summon that same ele- 
ment to his side, and twelve millions of cus- 
tomers are added to Tjancashire and Lyons. 
Then commences a war of tarills, embittered 
by that other war of angered nationalities, 
which are to hand this and the other Confed- 
eracy down for twenty-five or thirty years, di- 
vided, weakened; and bloody with intestine 
struggle. And what will be our oharaeterJ I 
do not wholly agree with Edward Evei-ett, in 
that very able and eloquent address which he 
delivered in Boston, in which, however, he 
said one thing pre-eminently true — he, the 
compromiser— that if, in 1830-31, nu Hi ft cation, 
under Jackson, had been hung instead of com- 
promised, we never should have had Jeff Da- 
viB, 1 agree with him, and hope we shall 
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make ii<^ second mistake of the kind. But 1 
do not a^ree with him in the conclusion that 
these ninetei'n states, left alone, would be of 
n<xH\ssity a second-rate power. No. I believe 
in brains: and I know these northern men 
have more brains in their right hands than 
othei-s have in their heads. I know that we 
mix our soil with brains, and that, conse- 
quently, we are bound to contiuer. Why, the 
waves of the ocean might as well rebel against 
our granite coast, or the wiicl bulls of the prai- 
ries agaiiLSt man, as either England or the 
South undertake to stop tliL* march of the nine- 
teen free states of this contiiient. 

It is not power that we should lose, but it is 
character. How should we stand when Jeff 
Davis has turned that corner upon us — abol- 
ishtni slavery, won European sympathy, and 
established his Confederacy? Bankrupt in 
character — outwitted in statesmansliip. Our 
rcvord would be, as we entered the sisterhood 
of nations — * ' Longed and struggled and begged 
to be admitted into the partnership of tyrants, 
and they were kicked out ! '' And the South 
would spring into the same arena, bearing on 
her brow—" She flung away what she thought 
gainful and honest, in order to gain her inde- 
pendence I '' A rec(^rd better than the gold of 
California or all tlie brains of the Yankee. 

Kighteousness is preservation. You who 
are not abolitionists do not come to this ques- 
tion as I did — from an interest in these four 
millions of black men. I came on this plat- 
form from sympathy with the negro. I ac5- 
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knowledge it. You come to this question from 
an idolatrous regard for the Constitution of 
'89. But here we stand. On the other side of 
the ocean is England, holding out, not I think 
a threat of war — I do not fear it — but holding 
out to the South the intimation of a willing- 
ness, if she will but change her garments, and 
make herself decent, to take her in charge, 
and give her assistance and protection. There 
stands England, the most selfish and treacher- 
ous of modem governments. On the other 
side of the Potomac stands a statesmanship, 
urged by personal and selfish interests, which 
cannot be matched, and between them they 
have but one object— it is in the end to divide 
the Union. 

Hitherto the negro has been a hated ques- 
tion. The Union moved majestic on its path, 
and shut him out, eclipsing him from the sun 
of equaUty and happiness. He has changed 
his position to-day. He now stands between 
us and the sun of our safety and prosperity, 
and you and I are together on the same plat- 
form — the same plank — our object to save the 
institutions which our fathers planted. Save 
them in the service of justice, in the service 
of peace, in the service of liberty ; and in that 
service demand of the government at Wash- 
ington that they shall mature and announce a 
purpose. That flag lowered at Sumter, that 
flight at Bull Run, will rankle in the hearts of 
the republic for centuries. Nothing will ever 
medicine that woimd but the government an- 
nouncing to the world that it knows welJ 
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whence came its trouble, and is determined to 
effect its cure, and, consecrating the banner 
to liberty, to plant it on the shores of the Gulf. 
I say in the service of the negro ; but I do not 
forget the white man, the eight millions of 
poor whites, thinking themselves our enemies, 
but who are reaUy our friends. Their inter- 
oists are identical with our own. An Ala- 
bama slave-holder, sitting with me a year or 
two ago, Siiid: — *'In our northern counties 
thoy are your friends. A man owns one slave or 
two slaves, and he eats with them, and sleeps 
in the same room (they have but one), much 
as a hired man hei*e eats with the farmer he 
serves. There is no difference. They are too 
poor to send their sons north for education. 
They have no newspapers, and they know 
nothing but what they are told by us. If you 
C(juld get at them, they would be on your side, 
but wo mean you never shall." 

In Paris there are one hundred thousand 
men whom caricature or epigram can at any 
time raise to barricade the streets. Whose 
fault is it that such men exist? The govern- 
ment's; and the government imder which 
such a mass of ignorance exists deserves to 
be barricaded. The government under which 
eight millions of people exist, so ignorant 
that two thousand poUticians and a himdred 
thousand aristocrats can pervert them into 
n^bellion, desoi'ves to be rebelled against. In 
tlie service of those men I mean, for one, to 
try to fulfil tlie pknlgo my fathera made when 
they said, '* We will guarantee to every state 
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a republican form of government." A privi- 
leged class, grown strong by the help and for- 
bearance of the North, plots the establish- 
ment of aristocratic government in form as 
well as essence — conspires to rob the non- 
slaveholders of theii* civil rights. This is just 
the danger our national pledge was meant to 
meet. Our fathers' honor, national good 
faith, the cause of free institutions, the peace 
of the continent, bid us fulfil this pledge — in- 
sist on using the right it gives us to preserve 
the Union. 

I mean to fulfil the pledge that free institu- 
tions shall be preserved in the several states, 
and I demand it of the government. I would 
have them, therefore, announce to the world 
what they have never yet done. I do not 
wonder at the want of sympathy on the part 
of England with us. The South says, " I am 
fighting for slavery." The North says, **I 
am not fighting against it." Why should 
England interfere? The people have nothing 
on which to hang their sympathy. 

I would have government announce to the 
world that we understand the evil which has 
troubled our peace for seventy years, thwart- 
ing the natural tendency of our institutions, 
sending ruin along our wharves and througli 
our workshops every ton years, i)()iHoning the 
national conscience. Wo wc^ll know its char- 
acter. But doni()(5racy, unlike other govern- 
i][ients, is strong enough to let evils work out 
their own death — strong enough to face them 
when they revetil tlieir proportions. It was 
11 
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in this sublime consciousness of strength, 
not of weakness, that our fathers submitted 
to the well-known evil of slavery, and toler- 
ated, until the viper we thought we could 
safely tread on, at the touch of disappoint- 
ment starts up a fiend whose stature reaches 
the sky. But our cheeks do not blanch. De- 
mocracy accepts the struggle. After this for- 
bearance of three generations, confident that 
she has yet power to execute her will, she 
sends her proclamation down to the Gulf — 
Freedom to every man beneath the Stars, 
and death to every institution that disturbs 
our peace or threatens the future of the Re- 
public— Wendell PfflLLiPs' Oration, Boston, 
December^ 1861, 



PROGRESS OF THE WORKING- 
CLASSES. 



Wb are carried back on this occasion very 
naturally to the origin of the society, by an 
impending event which now casts its shadow 
before — our approaching jubilee, which we 
may hope will be worthily celebrated. On 
such an occasion, I believe the subject on 
which I propose to address you to-night will 
be not unsuitable — a review of the official 
statistics bearing on the progress of the work- 
ing-classes—the masses of the, nation — in the 
last half-century. If you go back to the 
early records of the society, you will find 
that one of the leading objects of its foimders 
was to obtain means by which to study the 
very question I have selected. Happily we 
have still with us one or two honored mem- 
bers associated with the early history of the 
society — I may mention Dr. Guy and Sir 
Rawson Rawson — who will bear me out in 
what I have stated. I may remind you, 
moreover, that one of the founders of the 
society was Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, 
whose special study for years was much the 
same, as his well-known book, **The Progress 
of the Nation," bears witness; and that in one 
of the earliest publications of the society, a 
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volume preceding the regular issue of the 
** Journal," he has left a most interesting 
account of what he hoped might be effected 
by means of statistics in studying the subject 
I have put before you, or the more general 
subject of the ** Progress of the Nation." In 
asking you, therefore, to look for a little at 
what statistics tell us of the progress of the 
great masses of the nation, I feel that I am 
selecting a subject which is -connected with 
the special history of the society. That it 
happens for the moment to be attracting a 
considerable amount of popular attention in 
connection with sensational poHtics and 
sociology, with agitations for land nationaliz- 
ation and collectivism among pretended repre- 
sentatives of the working- classes, is an addi- 
tional reason for our not neglecting this ques- 
tion ; but it is a question to which the society 
has a primary claim, and which the agitators 
I have referred to would have done well to 
study from the statistical point of view. 

There are two or three ways in which statis- 
tics may throw light on such a question as I 
have put forward. The first and most direct 
is to see what records there are of the money 
earnings of the masses now and fifty years 
ago, ascertain whether they have increased 
or diminished, and then compare them with 
the rise or fall in the prices of the chief arti- 
cles which the masses consume. Even such 
records would not give a complete answer. 
It is conceivable, for instance, that, while 
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earning more money, and being able to spend 
it to more advantage, the working-classes 
might be no better off than formerly. There 
may be masses, as there are individuals, who 
do not know how to spend. The question of 
, means, however, will carry us some distance 
on the road to our object. We shall know 
that the masses must be better off, unless 
they have deteriorated in the art of spending, 
a subject of separate inquiry. 

In investigating such records, however, we 
have to recognize that the ideal mode of an- 
swering the question is not yet possible. 
That mode would be to draw up an account 
of the aggregate annual earnings of the work- 
ing-classes for a period about fifty years ago, 
and a similar account of the aggregate annual 
earnings of the same classes at the present 
time, and then compare the average per head 
and per family at the different dates. Hav- 
ing thus ascertained the increase or diminu- 
tion in the amount per head at the different 
dates, it would be comparatively easy, though 
not in itself quite so easy a naatter as it seems, 
to ascertain how much less or how much 
more the increased or diminished sum would 
buy of the chief articles of the workman's 
consumption. But no such account that I 
know of has been drawn up, except for a date 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, when Mr. 
Dudley Baxter and Professor Leone Levi both 
drew up statements of enormous value as 
to aggregate earnings, statements which it 
would now be most desii'able to compare with 
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similar statements for the present time, if we 
could have them, and which will be simply- 
invaluable to future generations. In the ab- 
sence of such statements, all that can be done 
is to compare what appear to be the average 
wages of large groups of the working-classes. 
If it is found that the changes in the money 
wages of such groups are in the same dii'ec- 
tion, or almost all in the same direction, then 
. there would be sufficient reason for beheving 
that similar changes had occurred throughout 
the entire mass. It would be in the highest de- 
gree improbable that precisely those changes 
which could not be traced were in the oppo- 
site direction. The difficulty in the way is 
that, in a period of fifty years in a country 
like England, the character of the work itself 
changes. The people who have the same 
names at different times are not necessarily 
doing the same work. Some forms of work 
pass wholly away, and new forms come into 
existence. Making all allowances, however, 
and selecting the best comparative cases pos- 
sible, some useful conclusion seems obtainable. 
What I propose to do first and mainly, as re- 
gards this point, is to make use of an indepen- 
dent official record which we have to thank 
Mr. Porter for commencing. I mean the rec- 
ord of wages, which has been maintained for 
many years in the "Miscellaneous Statistics 
of the United Kingdom," and which was pre- 
viously commenced and carried on in the 
volumes of *' Revenue and Population Tables " 
which Mr. Porter introduced at the Board of 
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Trade about fifty years ago. It is curious on 
looking back through these volumes to find 
how difficult it is to get a continuous record. 
The wages in one volume are for certain dis- 
tricts and trades ; in a subsequent volume, for 
different districts and trades ; the descriptive 
classifications of the workers are also con- 
stantly changing. Picking my way through 
the figures, however, I have to submit the fol- 
lowing particulars of changes in money wages 
between a period forty to fifty years ago — it 
is not possible to get the same year in all 
cases to start from — and a period about two 
years ago, which may be taken as the present 
time. This comparison leaves out of account 
the length of hours of work, which is a mate- 
rial point I shall notice j)resently. (See p. 168.) 
Thus, in all cases where I have found it pos- 
sible from the apparent similarity of the work 
to make a comparison, there is an enormous 
apparent rise in money wages, ranging from 
20, and in most cases from 50 to 100 per cent., 
and in one or two instances more than 100 
per cent.* This understates, I believe, the 
real extent of the change. Thus, builders' 
wages are given at the earher date as so much 
weekly, whereas in the later returns a dis- 
tinction is made between summer and winter 
wages, the hours of labor being less in winter, 
and as the wages are so much per hour, the 
week's wages being also less, so that it has 
been possible to strike a mean for the later 

*The mean of the percentages of increase is over 70. 
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period, whUo it does not appear that anything 
more is meant at the early period than tha 
usual weeiily wage, which would be the Bum- 
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mer wage. Without mak ng this point how- 
ever, it is obvious that in all cases there is a 
very great rise. 
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Before passing from this point, thei'e is an- 
other and continuous of&cial record I would 
refer to. Unfortunately, it does not go back 
for much more than thirty years. Still, as 
far as it goes, the evidence is in the same di- 
rection. I refer to the return of merchant- 
seamen's wages annually issued by the Board 
of Trade, in what is known as the " Progress 
of Merchant Shipping Return." From this 
return may be derived the following compar- 
ison of seamen's wages: 

Comparieon of Seamen's Money Wages per 
Month at 1850 and the Present Time, 
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Here, again, there is an enormous rise in 
money wages. This return is specially sub- 
ject to the observation that money wages are 
only peuct of the wages of seamen, but I as- 
sume it is not open to dispute that, with the 
improvement in our shipping, there has been 
aa improvement in the food and lod^ii\^ ol 
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the sailor, quite equal to the improvement in 
his money wage. 

This question of seamen's wages, however, 
well illustrates the difficulty of the whole sub- 
ject. Ships are not now navigated by able sea- 
men so much as by engineers and stokers. It 
would seem that, as a class, the new men all 
round are paid better than the able seamen, 
but I should not press this point; it might 
well be the case that steamships as a whole 
could be worked by an inferior class of labor- 
ers as compared with sailing-ships, and yet 
the fact that inferior labor is sufficient for 
this special trade would be quite consistent 
with the fact that the whole conditions of 
modem labor require more skill than the con- 
ditions fifty years ago, so that there is more 
labor relatively at the higher rates than used 
to be the case. 

The comparison, except for seamen's wages, 
where it has only been possible to go back for 
about thirty years, is made between a period 
about fifty years ago and the present time 
only. It would have complicated the figures 
too much to introduce intermediate dates. I 
may state, however, that I have not been in- 
attentive to this point, and that, if we had 
commenced about twenty to twenty-five years 
ago, we should also have been able to show a 
very great improvement since that time, 
while at that date also, as compared with an 
earlier period, a great improvement would 
have been apparent. A careful and exhaust- 
ive investigation of the records of wages I 
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have referred to, in comparison with the niun 
bers employed in different occupations, as 
shown by the census reports, would in fact 
repay the student who has time to make it ; 
and I trust the investigation will yet be made. 

The records do not include anything relat- 
ing to the agricultural laborer, but from inde- 
pendent sources — I would refer especially to 
the reports of the recent Royal Agricultural 
Conunission — we may perceive how universal 
the rise in the wages of agricultural laborers 
has been, and how universal at any rate is the 
complaint that more money is paid for less 
work. Sir James Caird, in his ^'Landed In- 
terest" (page 65), puts the rise at 60 per cent. 
as compared with the period just before the 
repeal of the corn-laws, and there is much 
other evidence to the same effect. The rise 
in the remuneration of labor in Ireland in the 
last forty years is also one of the facts which 
has been conspicuously brought before the 
public of late. In no other way is it possible 
to account for the stationariness of rents in 
Ireland for a long period, notwithstanding the 
great rise in the prices of the cattle and dairy 
products which Ireland produces, and which, 
it has been contended, would have justified a 
rise of rents. The farmer and the laborer to- 
gether have in fact had all the benefit of the 
rise in agricultural prices. 

The next point to which attention must be 
drawn is the shortening of the hours of labor 
which has taken place. While the money 
wages have increased as we have seen, the 
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hours of labor have diminished. It is difficult 
to estimate what the extent of this diminu- 
tion has been, but, collecting one or two scat- 
tered notices, I should be inclined to say very 
nearly 20 per cent. There has been at least 
this reduction in the textile, engineering, and 
house-building trades. The workman gets 
from 50 to 100 per cent, more money for 20 per 
cent, less work; in round figures, he has 
gained from 70 to 120 per cent, in fifty years 
in money return. It is just possible of course 
that the workman may do as much or nearly 
as much in the shorter period as he did in his 
longer hours. Still, there is the positive gain 
in his being less time at his task, which many 
of the classes still tugging lengthily day by 
day at the oar would appreciate. The work- 
man may have been wise or unwise in setting 
much store by shorter hours in bettering him- 
self, but the shortening of the hours of labor 
is undoubtedly to be counted to the good as 
well as the larger money return he obtains. 

We come then to the question of what the 
changes have been in the prices of the chief 
articles of the workman's consumption. It is 
important, to begin with, that, as regards 
prices of commodities generally, there seems 
to be little doubt things are much the same as' 
they were forty or fifty years ago. This is 
tlie general effect of the inquiries which have 
been made first as to the depreciation of gold 
consequent on the Australian and Califomian 
gold discoveries, and next as to the apprecia- 
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tion of gold which has taken place within the 
last twenty years consequent on the new de- 
mands for gold which have arisen, and the 
falling off in the supply as compared with the 
period between 1850 and 1860. It would bur- 
den us too touch to go into these inquiries on 
an occasion like the present, and therefore I 
only take the broad result. This is that, while 
there was a moderate rise of prices all round 
betweenjihe years 1847-50, just before the new 
gold came on the market, and the year 1862, 
when Mr. Jevons published his celebrated es- 
say, a rise not exceeding about 20 per cent. , yet 
within the last twenty years this rise has dis- 
appeared, and prices are back to the level, or 
nearly to the level, of 1847-50. The conclusion 
is that, taking things in the mass, the sover- 
eign goes as far as it did forty or fifty years 
ago, while there are many new things in ex- 
istence at a low price which could not then 
have been bought at all. If in the interval 
the average money earnings of the working- 
classes have risen between 50 and 100 per cent., 
there must have been an enormous change for 
the better in the means of the working-man, 
unless by some wonderful accident it has hap- 
pened that his special articles have changed in 
a different way from the general run of prices. 
But looking to special articles, we find that 
on balance prices are lower and not higher. 
Take wheat. It is notorious that wheat, the 
staff, of life, has been lower on the average of 
late years than it was before the free-trade 
era. Even our fair-trade friends, who find it 
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SO difficult to see very plain things, were 
forced to allow, in that wonderful manifesto 
which was published in the Times some weeks 
back, that wheat is about 5s. a quarter cheaper 
on the average than it was. The facts, how- 
ever, deserve still more careful' statement 
to enable us to realize the state of things 
fifty years ago and at the present time. The 
fair-trade statement, if I remember rightly, 
showed an average fall of 5s. in the price of 
wheat, comparing the wtole period since the 
repeal of the corn-laws with a long period be- 
fore. This may have been right or wrong for 
the purpose in hand, but for our present pur- 
pose, which is to compare the present period 
with that of half a century ago, it is impor- 
tant to note that it is mainly within the last ten 
years the steadily low price of wheat has been 
established. Comparing the ten years before 
1846 with the last ten years, what we find is 
that, while the average price of wheat in 
1837-46 was 58s. 7(i., it was 48s. 9d. only in the 
last ten years — a reduction not of 5s. merely, 
but 10s. The truth is, the repeal of the corn- 
laws was not followed by an immediate decline 
of wheat on the average. The failure of the 
potato-crop, the Crimean War, and the depre- 
ciation of gold, all contributed to maintain 
the price, notwithstanding free trade, down to 
1862. Since then steadily lower prices have 
ruled ; and when we compare the present time 
with half a century ago, or any earlier .part 
of the century, these facts should be remem- 
ibered. 
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There is a still more important consideration. 
Averages are very good for certain purposes, 
but we all know in this place that a good deal 
sometimes turns upon the composition of the 
average — ^upon whether it is made up of great 
extremes, or whether the individual elements 
depart very little from the average. This is 
specially an important matter in a question 
of the price of food. The average of a neces- 
sary of life over a long period of years may- 
be moderate, but if in some years the actual 
price is double what it is in other years, 
the fact of the average will in no way save 
from starvation at certain periods the work- 
man who may have a difficulty in making both 
ends meet in the best of times. What we find, 
then, is that, fifty years ago, the extremes 
were disastrous compared with what they are 
at the present time. In 1836 we find wheat 
touching 36s.; in 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, we 
find it touching 78s. 4d, 81s. 6d., 72s. lOd, and 
76s. Id.; in all cases double the price of the low- 
est year, and nearly double the *' average " of 
the decade ; and in 1847 the price of 102s. 5d. , 
or three times the price of the lowest period, 
is touched. If we go back earlier we find stiU 
more startling extremes. We have such fig- 
ures as 106s. 5d in 1810; 126s. 6d in 1812; 
109s. 9d. fti 1813, and 96s. lid in 1817; these 
figures being not merely the extremes touched, 
but the actual averages for the whole year. 
No doubt in the early part of the century the 
over-issue of inconvertible paper accounts for 
part of the nominal prices, but it accoimts for 
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a very small part. Wliat we have to consider, 
then, is, that fifty years ago the working-man 
with wages, on the average, about half, or not 
much more than half, what they are now, 
had at times to contend with a fluctuation 
in the price of bread which implied sheer 
starvation. Periodic starvation was, in fact, 
the condition of the mtisses of working-men 
throughout the kingdom fifty years ago, 
and the references to the subject in the 
economic literature of the time are most 
instructive. M. Quetelet, in his well-known 
great book, points to the obvious connection 
between the high price of bread following the 
bad harvest of 1816 and the excessive rate of 
mortality which followed. To this day you 
will find tables in the registrar-general's re- 
turns which descend from a time when a dis- 
tinct connection between these high prices of 
bread and excessive rates of mortality was 
traced. But within the last twenty years 
what do we find ? Wheat has not been, on the 
average, for a whole year so high as 70s., the 
highest averages for any year being 648. 5d. 
in 1867, and 63s. 9d. in 1868 ; while the highest 
average of the last ten years alone is 58s. 8d. 
in 1873 ; that is only about 10s. above the aver- 
age of the w^hole period. In the twenty years, 
moreover, the highest price touched at any 
period was just over 70s., viz., 70s. 5d. in 1867, 
and 74s. 7d. in 1868 ; while in the last ten years 
the figure of 70s. was not even touched, the 
nearest approach to it being 68s. 9d. in 1877. 
Thus of late years there has been a steadily 
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low jirice, which miist have been an ii 
boon to thenmsses, and especially to the poor- 
est. The rise of money wages has been such, i 
Ibelieve. that working-men, for the most part, | 
could have contended with extreme fluctua- , 
tions in the price of bread better than they 
did fifty ytiars ago. B\it they have not bad 
the fluctuations to contend with. 

It would be uaeJess to go tliroiigh other ar- 
tioles with the same detail Wheat had quite 
a special importance fifty years ago, and tlia 
fact that it no longer baa the same impor- 
tance— that we have ceased to think of it as 
people did fifty years ago— is itself eigaifl- 
cant. Still, taking one or two -other articlee, 
we find on the whole a decline, as will be seen 
by the table, p. 178. 

I should have liked a longer list of articles, 
but the difliculty of oompai'JBon is very se- 
rious. It may be stated broadly, howeva-, 
that while sugar and such articles have de- 
clined largely in price, and while clothing is 
also cheaper, the only article interesting the 
■workman much which has increased in price 
is meat, the increase here being considerable. 
The "only," it may be supposed, covers a 
great deal. The truth is, however, that meat 
fifty years ago was not an article of the 
workman's diet as it has since become. He 
had little more concern with its price than 
with the price of diamonds. The kind of 
infat which was mainly accessible to the 
■workman fifty years ago, viz., bacon, has not, 
"U be seen, increased sensibly in price. 
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Prices of Various Articles about Fifty Years 
ago and at Present Time, 



Snprar porcwt. 

C-ottoii cloth exported . pi'ir yd. 



Inferior l)easts. 
{Second class.... 
I'hirti '• 
Inferior sheep. 
Recrmd cla.ss. . . 
Large hogs — 



..per 8 



pounds 



1839-40. 


Present time. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


68 8 


21 9 


00 5| 


00 3} 


(1810) 


(1882) 


3 1 


4 8t 


3 6 


4 9| 


3 lU 


5 7* 


8 5 


5 7 


3 10} 


6 U 


4 3} 


4 6 



Only one question remains. Various com- 
modities, it may be admitted, have fallen in 
price, but house-rent, it is said, has gone up. 
We have heard a good deal lately of the high 
prices of rooms in the slums. When we take 
things in the mass, however, we find that, 
however much some workmen may suffer, 
house-rent in the aggregate cannot have gone 
up in a way to neutralize, to any serious ex- 
tent, the gi'eat rise in the money wages of the 
workman. It appears that, in 1834, when the 
house duty, which had existed up to that 
date, was abolished, the annual value of 
dwelling-houses charged to duty was £12,- 
603, (X)0, the duty being levied on all houses 
above £10 rental in Great Britain. In 1881-82 
the annual value of dwelhng-houses charged 
to duty, the duty being levied on houses 
above £20 only, was £39,845,000, while the 
value of the houses between £10 and £20 was 
£17,040,000, making a total of £56,885,000, or 
between four and five times the total of fifty 
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years ago. Population, however, in Great 
Britain has increased from about 16,500,000 in 
1831 to nearly 30,000,000 in 1881, or nearly 
100 per cent. Allowing for this, the increase 
in value would be about £32,000,000 on a total 
of about £25,000,000, which may be consid- 
ered the increased rent which householders 
above £10 have to pay — the increase being 
about 130 per cent. Assuming that houses 
imder £10 have increased in proportion, it 
may be considered that house-rents are now 
one and a half times more than they were 
fifty years ago. In other words, a workman 
who paid £3 a year fifty years ago, would 
now pay £7 lOs. Even, however, if rent were 
a fourth part of the workman's earnings fifty 
years ago, he would still be much better off 
at the present time than he was. His whole 
wages have doubled, while the prices of no 
part of his necessary consumption, except 
rent, as we have seen, have increased — on 
the contrary, they have rather diminished. 
Say, then, that the rent, which was a fourth 
part of his expenditure, has increased one 
and a half times, while his whole wage has 
doubled, the account, on a wage of 20s. fifty 
years ago, and 40s. now, would stand — 





Fifty years ago. 


Present time. 


Wase 


8. 

20 
5 


d. 
00 
00 


^ 8. d. 
40 00 


Deduct for rent 


12 6 






Balance for other t>urpose8 


15 


00 


27 6 
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— showing still an enormous improvement in 
the workman's condition. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
houses are undoubtedly of better value all 
romid than they were fifty years ago. More 
rent is paid because more capital is in the 
houses, and they are better houses. It ap- 
pears, also, that fifty years ago there were 
far more exemptions than there are now, 
rural dwellings particularly being favored as 
regards exemption. The increase of rent for 
the same accommodation, there is conse- 
quently reason to beUeve, has not been 
nearly so great as these figures would appear 
to show. ^ It has further to be considered that 
the whole annual value of the dweUing- 
houses under £10 even now is £17,885,000 
only, the number of houses being 3,124,000. 
This must be a very small proportion of the 
aggregate earnings of those portions of the 
working-classes who live in houses imder £10 
rent, and even adding to it the value of all 
the houses up to £20, which would bring up 
the total to £34,925,000 the proportion would 
still be very small. On the 5,000,000 families 
at Ic^ast of the working-classes in Great Brit- 
ain, tlie sum would come to about £7 per fam- 
ily, which is not the main portion of an aver- 
age working-man's exi)enditure. 

W(i return, tlien, to the conclusion that the 
increase of the money wages of the working- 
man in the last fifty years corresponds to a 
real gain. While his wages hiive advanced, 
most articles he consumes have rather dimin- 
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ished in price, the change in wheat being 
especially remarkable, and significant of a 
complete revolution in the condition of the 
masses. The increased price in the case of 
one or two articles — particularly meat and 
house-rent — is insufficient to neutralize the 
general advantages which the workman has 
gained. Meat formerly was a very small part 
of his consumption, and allowing to house- 
rent a much larger share of his expenditure 
than it actually bore, the increase in amount 
would still leave the workman out of his in- 
creased wage a larger margin than he had 
before for miscellaneous expenditure. There 
is reason to believe, also, that the houses are 
better, and that the increased house-rent is 
merely the higher price for a superior article 
which the workman can afford. 

It has to be added to all this, that, while the 
cost of government has been greatly dimin- 
ished to the working-man, he gets more from 
the government expenditure than he formerly 
did. It would not do to count things twice 
over, and as the benefit to the working-man 
of diminished taxes has already been allowed 
for in the lower prices of wheat and sugar, 
we need say nothing more on this head. But 
few people seem to be aware how, simulta- 
neously with this reduction of the cost of 
government, there has been an increase of 
the expenditure of the government for miscel- 
laneous civil purposes, of all of which the 
workman gets the benefit. It may be stated 
broadly that nearly £15,000,000 of the expen- 
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diture of the central government for education, 
for the post-office, for inspection of factories, 
and for the miscellaneous purposes of civil 
government, is entirely new as compared with 
fifty years ago. So far as the expenditure is 
beneficial, the masses get something they did 
not get before at all. It is the same, even 
more markedly, with local government. In 
Great Britain, the annual outlay is now about 
£60,000,000, as compared with £20,000,000 fifty 
years ago. This £20,000,000 was mainly for 
poor-reHef and other old burdens. Now the 
poor-relief and other old burdens are much the 
same, but the total is swollen by a vast expen- 
diture for sanitary, educational, and similar 
purposes, of all of which the masses of the pop- 
ulation get the benefit. To a great deal of this 
expenditure we may attach the highest value. 
It does not give bread or clothing to the 
working-man, but it all helps to make life 
sweeter and better, and to open out careers 
even to the poorest. The value of the free 
library, for instance, in a large city, is simply 
incalculable. All this outlay the workman 
has now the benefit of, as he had not fifty 
years ago. To repeat the words I have al- 
ready used, he pays less taxes, and he gets 
more — much more — from the government.* 

* With regard to this question of prices, I have been fa- 
vored since tlie delivery of this address with the copy of a 
letter, dated June 11, 1881, addressed by Mr. Charles Hawkins, 
of JW Savile Row, to the editor of the Daily News, on the cost 
per patient of the exi)enditure of St. George's Hospital in 
1830 and 1880. The facts stated confirm in an interesting way 
what is here said as to the cost of articles of the workman's 
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As already anticipated, however, the con- 
clusion thus arrived at only carries us part 
of the way. Assuming it to have been shown 

consumption fifty years ago and at the present time. Mr. 
Hawkins, who was at one time one of the treasurers of the 
hospital, and therefore speaks with authority, gives the fol- 
lowing table and notes: 

"Although each patient costs now Is. Id. less than in 1830, 
Uiere have been great alterations in the different items of 
expenditure, viz. : 



Meat 

Bread and floiu* 

Wine and spirits , 

Malt liquor 

Milk 

Tea and grocery 

Drugs 

Coals and wood 

Laundry 

Instruments and surgpical appliances 
Staff— officers, servants, nurses 



Cost per patient. 


1880. 


1880. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


18 4 


22 2 


10 7 


4 1 


00 10 


3 3 


5 5 


2 6 


6 2 


5 11 


3 10 


3 6 


16 5 


7 11 


10 6 


3 10 


2 10 


4 10 


1 U 


6 2 


20 3 


34 8 



" Had wheat cost in 1880 what it did hi 1830, £1884 must 
have been spent in bread and flour instead of £738. The cost 
of port wine in 1830 was £72 per pipe; in 1880, £45. In 1830 
many of the patients provided themselves with tea and sugar. 
"Under the head 'Drugs' is included the cost of leeches; in 
1846 14,800 leeches were used, at a cost of £143; in 1880 only 
435, costing £1 lOs. In 1833 another hospital, treating double 
the number of patients, used 48,900 leeches, but in 1880 only 
}»0. 

" These items show the great advantage of the reduction of 
price in some articles of diet, and the great extra expenditure 
now necessary for the treatment of hospital patients, de- 
pending on the greater call for additional ' staff,' mo.re espe- 
cially for nursing, and an altered mode of treatment of acci- 
dents and operations, as also tlie greater amount of stimu- 
lants now exhibited, etc." 
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that the masses have more money than they 
had fifty years ago, and that the prices of the 
chief articles they consume are cheaper rather 
than dearer, the question remains whether 
the condition of the masses has in fact been 
improved. This can only be shown indirectly, 
by statistics of different kinds, which justify 
conclusions as to the condition of the people 
to whom they apply. To such statistics I pro- 
pose no\\r to draw your attention for a mo- 
ment. I need hardly say that any evidence 
they contain as to the condition of the people 
having actually improved corroborates what, 
has been already said as to their having had 
the means of improvement in their hands. 
The evidence is cumulative, a point of mate- 
rial importance in all such inquiries. 

The first and the most important statistics 
on this head are those relating to the length 
of life among the masses of the nation. Do 
the people live longer than they did? Here I . 
need not detain you. A very effective answer 
was supplied last session by Mr. Humphreys, 
in his able paper on ^'The Recent Decline in 
the English Death-Rate." Mr. Humphreys 
there showed conclusively that the decline in 
the death-rate in the last five years, 1876-50, 
as compared with the rates on which Dr. 
Farr's English " Life Table " was based — rates 
obtained in the years 1838-54 — amounted to 
from 28 to 32 per cent, in males at each quin- 
quenniad of the twenty years from five to 
twenty-five, and in females at each quinquen- 
niad from five to thirty-five to between 24 and 
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35 per cent. ; and that the effect of this decline 
in the death-rate is to raise the mean duration 
of life among males from 39*9 to 41*9 years, a 
gain of two years in the average duration of 
life, and among females from 41*9 to 45*3 years, 
a gain of nearly three and a half years in the 
average' duration of life. Mr. Humphreys 
also showed that by far the larger proportion 
of the increased duration of himaan life in 
England is lived at useful ages, and not at 
the dependent ages of either childhood or old 
age. This little statement is absolutely con- 
clusive on the subject ; but we are apt to over- 
look how much the figures mean. No such 
change could take place without a great in- 
crease in the vitality of the people. Not only 
have fewer died, but the masses who have 
lived must have been healthier, and have suf- 
fered less from sickness than they did. 
Though no statistics are available on this 
point, we must assume that like causes pro- 
duce like effects; and if the weaker, who 
would otherwise have died, have been able to 
survive, the strong must also have been bet- 
ter than they would otherwise have been. 
From the nature of the figures, also, the im- 
provement must have been among the masses, 
and not among a select class whose figures 
throw up the average. The figures to be af- 
fected relate to such large masses of popula- 
tion, that so great a change in the average 
could not have occurred if only a small per- 
centage of the population had improved in 
health. 
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I should like, also, to point out that the im- 
provement in health actually recorded obvi- 
ously relates to a transition stage. Many of 
the improvements in the condition of the work- 
ing-classes have taken place quite recently. 
They have not, therefore, affected all through 
their existence any but the youngest lives. 
When the improvements have been in exist- 
ence for a longer period, so that the lives of 
all who are living must have been affected 
from birth by the changed conditions, we may 
infer that even a greater gain in the mean du- 
ration of life will be shown. As it is, the gain 
is enormous. Whether it is due to better and 
more abundant food and clothing, to better 
sanitation, to better knowledge of medicine, 
or to these and other causes combined, the 
improvement has beyond all question taken 
place. 

The next figures I shall refer to are those 
well-known ones relating to the consumption 
of the articles which the masses consume. I 
copy merely the figures in the ' * Statistical Ab- 
stract " for the years 1840 and 1881 (see p. 187). 

This wonderful table may speak for itself. 
It is an obvious criticism that many of the 
articles are also articles of home production, 
so that the increase does not show the real in- 
crease of the consumption of the whole popu- 
lation per head. Assuming a stationary pro- 
duction at home, the increased consumption 
per head cannot be so much as is here stated 
for the imported article only. There are 
other articles, however, such as rice, tea, 
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Quantities of the Principal Imported and Ex- 
cisable Articles retained for Home Con- 
sumption^ per Head, of the Total Popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 



Bacon and hams pounds 

Butter " 

Cheese " 

Currants and raisins " 

Eggs No. 

Potatoes - . . .pounds 

Rice " 

Cocoa. " 

Coffee , " 

Com, wheat, and "wheat^flom* " 

Raw sugar " 

Refined sugar " 

Tea " 

Tobacco " 

Wine gallons 

Spirits 

Malt bushels 



1840. 


1881. 


0-01 


18-93 


105 


6-36 


0-92 


5-77 


1-45 


4-34 


3&3 


21-65 


001 


12-85 


0-90 


16-32 


0-08 


0-31 


108 


0-89 


42-47 


216-92 


15-20 


58-92 


nU 


8-44 


1-22 


4-.58 


0-86 


1-41 


0-25 


0-45 


0-97 


108 


1-59 


1-91* 



sugar, coffee, tobacco, spirits, wine, and malt, 
which are either wholly imported, or where 
we have the excisable figures as well, and 
they all — ^with the one exception of coffee — 
tell a clear tale. The increase in tea and 
sugar appears especially significant, the con- 
sumption per head now being four times in 
round figures what it was forty years ago. 
There could be no better evidence of diffused 
material well-being among the masses. The 
articles are not such that the increased con- 
Bumption by the rich could have made much 
difference. It is the consiunption emphat- 
ically of the mass which is here in question. 



* Year 1878. 
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As regards the articles imported, which are 
also articles of home production, it has, more- 
over, to be noted that in several of them, 
bacon and hams, cheese and butter, the in- 
crease is practically from nothing to a very 
respectable figure. The import of bacon and 
hams alone is itself nearly equal to the esti- 
mated consumption among the working- 
classes fifty years ago, who consmned no 
other meat. 

The only other figures I shall mention are 
those relating to education, pauperism, crime, 
and savings-banks. But I need not detain 
you here. The figures are so well known that 
I must almost apologize for repeating them. 
I only insert them to round off the state- 
ment. 

As to education, we have practically only 
figures going back thirty years. In 1851, in 
England, the cliildren in average attendance 
at schcx)ls aided by parliamentary grants 
numl)ered 239,000, and in Scotland 32,000; in 
1881 the figures were 2,863,000 and 410,000. 
If anything is to be allowed at all in favor of 
parliamentary grants as raising the character 
of education, such a change of numbers is 
most significant. Tlie children of the masses 
ai-e, in fact, now obtaining a good education 
all round, wliile fifty years ago the masses 
had either no education at all or a compara- 
tively poor one. Dropping statistics for the 
moment, 1 should like to give my own testi< 
mony to an observed fact of social life — ^that 
there is nothing so striking or so satisfactory 
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to those who can carry their memories back 
nearly forty years, as to observe the superior- 
ity of the education of the masses at the pres- 
ent time to what it was then. I suppose the 
most advanced common education forty or 
fifty years ago was in Scotland, but the su- 
periority of the common-school system there 
at the present day to what it was forty years 
ago is immense. If Scotland has gained so 
much, what must it have been in England, 
where there was no national system fifty 
years ago at all? Thus at the present day not 
only do we get all children into schools, or 
nearly all, but the education for the increased 
numbers is better than that which the fort- 
unate few alone obtained before. 

Next as to crime : the facts to note are that 
rather more than forty years ago, with a 
population little more than half what it is 
now, the number of criminal offenders com- 
mitted for trial (1839) was 54,000; in England 
alone, 24,000. Now the corresponding figures 
are, United Kingdom, 22,000, and England, 
15,000; fewer criminals by a great deal in a 
much larger population. Of course the fig- 
ures are open to the observation that changes 
in legislation providing for the summary 
trial of offences that formerly went to the as- 
sizes may have had some effect. But the fig- 
ures show so great and gradual a change that 
there is ample margin for the results of legis- 
lative changes, without altering the inference 
that there is less serious crime now in the 
population than there was fifty years ago. 
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Thu8 an improvement as regards crime cor- 
njHponds to the better education and well-b^ 
in^ of the masses. 

N(;xt as regards pauperism: here, again, 
the; figures are so imperfect that we cannot 
go back quite fifty years. It is matter of 
hiHtory, however, that pauperism was nearly 
])n making down the country half a century 
agr). The expenditure on poor-rehef early in 
tluj ctmtury and down to 1830-31 was nearly 
as gr(\'it at times as it is now. With half the 
]H)])ii]ation in the country that there now is, 
tlH< burdtMi of the poor was the same. Since 
1811), liowover, we liave continuous figures, 
and froTU th<^8e we know that, with a con- 
Htaiitly incrtuising population, there is an ab- 
HoluU* (i(»cliTio in the amount of pauperism. 
Tlio oarliost and latest figures are: 

Pau}H*rs in receipt of Belief in the under-men- 
tioned Years at given Dates. 



Sooil:iiul 



1&19. 



(»tOOQ 



1881. 



80S.0Q0 
ioe.000 

ioa.000 



V iilltNl Ktiii.Mom ! 1.070.000 j 1.014.000 



Tluis in oaoh of the throe divisions of the 
I'uitiHl Kin»:xloni thoro is a material decline, 
iuui most of all in Iivland. the magnitude of 
tho dtvlino thort^ Innng no doubt due to the 
t":u*T ih:iT iho tiiruriv^ an* for a period juat 



* » 



s:v 
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after the great famine. But how remote we 
seem to be from those days of famine ! 

Last of all we come to the figures of sav- 
ings-banks. A fifty years' comparison gives 
the following results for the whole kingdom : 





1831. 


1881. 


Number of deDOsitors 


429,000 

£13,719,000 

£1^ 


4,140,000 


Amnupt of deposits 


£80,3ai,000 


*' per depositor 


£10 







An increase of tenfold in the number of de- 
positors, and of fivefold and more in the 
amount of deposits! It seems obvious from 
these figures that the habit and means of 
saving have become widely diffused in these 
fifty years. The change is, of course, in part 
due to a mere change in the facilities offered 
for obtaining deposits; but allowing ample 
margin for the effect of increased facifities, 
we have still before us evidence of more sav- 
ing among the masses. 

There is yet one other set of statistics I 
should hke to notice in this connection, those 
relating to the progress of industrial and 
provident co-operative societies in England 
and Wales. These I extract from the special 
appendix to the *' Co-operative Wholesale 
Society's Annual Almanac and Diary " for 
the present year (pages 81 and 82).' Unfortu- 
nately, the figures only go back to 1862, but 
the growth up to 1862 appears to have been 
very small. Now, however, most material 
advance is shown. (See table on p. 192.) 
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Such figures are still small compared with 
what we should like to see them^ but they at 
least indicate progress among the working- 
classes, and not retrogression or standing still. 



Number of members, 
CnjnYa/^Sliare. . . 

Loan 

Sales 

Net profit 




flO.OOO 
£428,000 

55,000 

2,338,000 

105,000 



1881. 



625,000 
£5,881,000 

1,267,000 
20,901,000 

1,617,000 



• To conclude this part of the evidence, we 
find undoubtedly that in longer life, in in- 
creased consumption of the chief commodi- 
ties they use, in better education, in greater 
freedom from crime and pauperism, and in 
increased savings, the masses of the people 
are better, immensely better, than they were 
fifty years ago. This is quite consistent with 
the fact, which we all lament, that there is a 
residimm still unimproved, but apparently a 
smaller residuum, both in proportion to the 
population and absolutely, than was the case 
fifty yeai's ago; and with the fact that the 
improvement, measured even by a low ideal, 
is far too small. No one can contemplate the 
condition of the masses of the people without 
desiring something like a revolution for the 
better. Still, the fact of progress in the last 
fifty years — progress which is really enor- 
jnous when a comparison is made with the 

former fitaU^ of t\\mvt^— \w\v&t> be recognized. 

X>JNC-(>iitent with tVie p\'CHeiv\» i»km&\» wq\» \£^sSks^ 



UB £orget that things have been bo much I 

worse. I 

But the question is raised, Have the work- I 

ing-classeB gained in proportion with others | 
by the development of material wealth dur- 
ing the last fifty years? The question is not 
one which would naturally excite much in- 
terest amoug those who would answer the 
primary question as to whether the working- 
classes have gained or not, as I have done, 

in the affirmative. Whei-e all are getting on, i 

it does not seem very practical in those who | 

are getting on slowly to grudge the quicker I 

advance of others. Usually those who put I 

the question have some vague idea that the I 

capitalist classes, as they ai-e called, secure I 

for themselves all-the benefits of the modern I 

advance in wealth ; the rich, it is said, are I 

becoming richer, £uid the poor are becoming I 

poorer. It will be convonient, then, to exam- 1 

ine the additional question specifically. If 1 

the answer agrees with what has already | 

been advanced, then, as nobody doubts that | 
material wealth has increased, all will be 
forced to admit that the working-claasas have 

had a fair share. J 

At fii-st sight it would appear that- the enor- J 

mous figures of the increase of capital, which I 

belong, it is assumed, to the capitalist classes, I 

Ai-e ineonaiatent with the notion of the non- I 

capitalist classes having had a fair shai'e. I 

In the paijer which I read to the SwVte'c^ \«pai I 
yeaes agu, on ' ' The Recent A.ccmttviia.^Wiiss. "^ft- 1 
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Capital in the United Kingdom," the conclu- 
sion at which I arrived was that in the ten 
years (1865-75) there had been an increase of 
40 per cent, in the capital of the nation, and 
27 per cent, in the amount of capital per head, 
that is, allowing for the increase of popula- 
tion. Groing back to 1843, which is as far as 
we can go back with the income-tax returns, 
we also find that since then the gross assess- 
ment, allowing for the income from Ireland 
not then included in the returns, has increased 
from £280,000,000 to £577,000,000, or more 
than 100 per cent., in less than fifty years. 
Assuming capital to have increased in propor- 
tion, it is not to be wondered at that the im- 
pression of a group of people called the capi- 
talist classes getting richer and richer while 
the mass remain poor or become poorer should 
be entertained. Allowing for the increase of 
population, the growth of capital and income- 
tax income are really much smaller than the 
growth of the money income of the working- 
classes, whicth we have found to be something 
like 50 to 100 per cent, and more per head in 
fifty years, but the impression to the contrary 
undoubtedly exists, and is very natural. 

The error is partly in supposing that the 
capitalist classes remain the same in number. 
This is not the case ; and I have two pieces of 
statistics to refer to which seem to show that 
the capitalist classes are far from stationary, 
and that they receive recruits trom period to 
period — in other words^ that wealth, in cer- 
tain directions, is becoming more diffused. 
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although it may not be diffusing itself as we 
should wish. 

The first evidence I refer to is that of the 
probate-duty returns. Through the kindness 
of the Commissioners of Inland Eevenue, I 
am able to put before you a statement of the 
number of probates granted in 1881, and of 
the amounts of property *' proved," with 
which we may compare similar figures pub- 
lished by Mr. Porter in his *' Progress of the 
Nation" for 1838. I am sorry to say Mr. 
Porter's figures for 1838 are far more detailed 
than those I am able to give ; a moi^e minute 
comparison would be most instructive ; but I 
was unfortunately too late in applying to the 
CJommissioners of Inland Revenue for the de- 
tails which I found they were most willing to 
give. However, the statement they supplied 
to me, and the comparison which can thus be 
made seem most instructive. (See table on 
p. 196.) 

Thus, in spite of the enormous increase of 
property passing at death, amounting to over 
150 per cent., which is more than the increase 
in the income-tax income, the amount of prop- 
erty per estate has not sensibly increased. 
The increase of the number of estates is more 
than double, and greater therefore than the 
increase of population; but the increase of 
capital per head of the capitalist classes is in 
England only 19 per cent. , and in the United 
Elingdom only 15 per cent. Curiously enough, 
I may state, it is hardly correct to speak of 
the capitalist classes as holding tliis property, 
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Statement of Number of Probates granted in 
1882, vnth Am.ount3 of Property proved, 
and Average per Probate [ from figures sup- 
plied by the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue]; and Comparison with a Similar 
Statement for 1^. 





Nurrtber of 


Amount otproperij. 


3°s£' 




1^83. 


1B38. 


1SS2. 


188S. 


188!, 


1838, 


England,... 

Upland..:;; 




ai,*> 


£118,ia),lBl 
13,6Wi,.114 
H,5M,6M 


SISITJJSO 


ia,flO( 




United KiDg 


55,358 


95,368 


EHO.SflO.BSl 


esi,8S17,J!6fi 


£3.600 


£2,1«0 



as the figures include a BmaJl percentage of 
insolvent estates; but allowing all the prop- 
erty to belong to the capitalist classes, still 
we have the fact that those classes are them- 
selves increasing. They may be only a mi- 
nority of the nation, though I think a consider- 
able minority, as 55,000 estates passing in a 
year represent from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 per- 
sons as possessing property subject to probate 
duty-; and these figures, it must be remem- 
bered, do not include real property at all. 
Still, small or large as the minority may be, 
the fact we have before us is that in the last 
fifty years it has been an increasing minority, 
and a minority increasing at a greater rate 
than the increase of general population. 
Wealth to a certain extent is rai 
than it was. 



If I had been able to obtain inoro detaila. it 
would have been ])osaible to sppeif y tho differ- 
ent sizes of estates and the different percent- .1 
ages of increase, from which it would not only 
have appeared whether the owners of person- 1 
al property were increasing in number, but 
whether the very rich were adding to their 
wealth more than the moderately rich, or vice 
versa. But it is somelhiug to know at least 
that there are more ownei-a. I trust the Com- 
missioners of Inland Bevenue will see their I 
way in their next report to give more details j 
on this very interesting point.* 

Before passing on 1 should lilce to add a 
oaution which may not be uecessary in this 
room, but which may be needed outside, AU 
such figiu'ee must be taken with a good deal 
of qualification, owing to variations of detail 
in the method of levying the duty at different 
times, variations in the character of the ad- 
ministration, and the like causes. I notice, 
for instance, an unusually remarkable increase 
both in the number of ownei-a and amoimt of 
property jMisaing in Scotland ; this last fact, I 1 
believe, having already given lise to tho state- 
ment that there has been something unexam- 
pled in the increase of personal property in 
Scotland, The explanation appears to be, 
however, that the increase of property in Scot- 

leas tbiui t'lOCD Is rroin 18,4W lo 41.978, or alMWt 130 pup cent., 
the ATenwo value per probate bHine muuli the name : while 
tlie Increase oC the number at probates tar more than £1000 
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land is, to some extent, only api)arent, being 
due partly, for instance, to the fact that by 
Scotch law mortgages are real property, 
whereas in England they are personal prop- 
erty, so that it was necessary, in the course of 
administering the tax, to pass a special law en- 
abling the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to bring Scotch mortgages into the category 
of personal property.* This is only one illus- 
tration of the caution with which such figures 
must be used. Taking them in the Imnp, and 
not pressing comparisons between the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom, or any other 
points of detail which might be dangerous 
we appear to be safe in the main conclusion 
that the number of owners of personal prop- 
erty liable to probate duty has increased in 
the last fifty years more than the increase of 
population, and that on the average these 
owners are only about 15 i)er cent, richer than 
they were, while the individual income of the 
working-classes has increased from 60 to 100 
per cent. 

The next piece of statistics I have to refer to 
is the number of separate assessments in that 
part of Schedule D known as Part I., viz., 
trades and professions, which excludes public 
companies and their sources of income, where 
there is no reason to believe that the number 
of separate assessments corresponds in any 
way to the number of individual incomes. * 

*S€e "Special Report of Commissioners of Inlatid Rev- 
enue, " 1870, vol. i. p. 99. TYie \arw oix. \)[»a aavii <^iSci«c ^nts 
was altered hj 23 and 34 ^7ict., cap. Vicxx.. 
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Even in Part I. there can be no exact corre- 
spondence, as partaierships make only one re- 
turn, but in comparing distant periods it seems 
not unfair to assume that the increase or de- 
crease of assessments would correspond to the 
increase or decrease of individual incomes. 
This must be the case, unless we assume that 
in the interval material diif erences were hkely 
to arise from the changes in the number of 
partnerships to which individuals belonged, 
or from partnerships as a rule comprising a 
greater or less number of individuals. Using 
the figures with all these qualifications, we 
get the following comparison: 

Number of Persons at Different Amounts of 
Income charged under Schedule D in 1843 
and 1879-80 compared [in England]* 



£150 and under £200. 



aOO " 800. 

800 " 400. 

400 " 500. 

500 " 600. 

600 ** 700. 

700 " 800. 

800 " 900. 

900 " 1,000. 

1,000 " 2,000. 

2,000 " 8,000. 

8,000 " 4,000. 

4,000 " 5,000. 

5,000 " 10,000. 

10,000 *» 50,000. 

50,000 and upward 



Total. 



1843. 



106,637 



1879-80. 



39,366 


180,101 


28,370 


88,445 


13,429 


39,896 


6,781 


16,501 


4,780 


11,317 


2,672 


6,891 


1,874 


4,054 


1,442 


3,595 


894 


1,396 


4,228 


10,852 


1,285 


3,131 


526 


1,430 


339 


758 


4i)3 


1,439 


200 


7H5 


8 


68 



320,162 



* The figures tor 1843 cannot be given tor eVttiet ^Q>iXasA ac 
Irelaad. 
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Here the increase in all classes, from the 
lowest to the highest, is between two and three 
times, or rather more than three times, with 
the exception of the highest class of all, where 
the numbers, however, are quite inconsidera- 
ble. Again a proof, I think, of the greater 
diffusion of wealth so far as the assessment of 
income to income-tax under Schedule D may- 
be taken as a sign of the person assessed hav- 
ing wealth of some kind, which I fear is not 
always the case. If the owners of this income, 
at least of the smaller incomes, are to be con- 
sidered as not among the capitalists, but 
among the working-classes— a very arguable 
proposition — then the increase of the number 
of incomes from £150 up to say £1000 a year 
is a sign of the increased earnings of working- 
classes, which are not usually thought of by 
that name. The increase in this instance is out 
of all proportion to the increase of population. 

In giving these figures I have omitted the 
incomes under £150. There is quite a want of 
satisfactory data for any comparison, I think, 
except as regards incomes actually subject to 
assessment, and the data at the beginning of 
the period are especially incomplete. 

Whichever way we look at the figures, 
therefore, we have this result, that while 
the increase of personal property per head of 
the capitalist class, according to the probate 
returns, is comparatively small, being only 
about 15 per cent. , yet there is an increase of 
the number of people xeceivrng good incomes 
from trades and protess.iona <3V3l\3 ol^-^t^^^st- 



i 



tion to the increase of population. Wo can- 
not but iut'er from this that the uumber of the 
moderately rich is increasing, and that there 
is little foundation for the assertion that the 
rich are becoming richer. All the facts agrea 
The working-classes have had large Eidditions 
to their means ; capital has increased in about 
equal ratio; but the increase of capital pep 
head of the capitalist classes is by no means so 
great as the increase of working-clEiss incomes. 
I should wish further to point out, however, 
that it is a mistake to speak of the income in. 
the various schedules to the income-tax as the 
income of a few, or exclusively of classee 
'which can be called capitalist, or rich. A 
suspicion of this has already been raised by 
the f actH as to trades and professions. Let me 
just mention this one little fact in addition. 
Out of £190,000,000 assessed under Sched- 
ule A in 1881-82, the sum of £11,359,000 was 
exempted from duty as being the income of 
people whose whole income from all sources 
woB under £150 a year. If we could get at 
the facts as to how the shares of public com- 
panies are held, and aa to the immense variety 
of interests in lands and houses, we should 
have ample confirmation of what has already 
appeared fi-om the probate-duty figures, that 
there is a huge minority interested iuproperty 
in the United Kijigdom, great numbers 
whom would not be spoken of as tlie capital- 



To test theque8tionaatowla6t\iis,Tft«OTe' 
boon any dispropoi-tionate increase ot •ja.'C^ 



ady ^^ 
^at ^H 
irty J^M 
I of ^H 
tal- ^H 
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and of the income from it, in yet another way 
I have endeavored to make an analysis of the 
income-tax returns themselves, distinguish- 
ing in them what appears to be the income of 
idle capital from income which is derived not 
so much from the capital itself as from the 
labor bestowed in using the capital. Only 
the roughest estimate can be made, and the 
data, when we go back to 1843, are even more 
incomplete than they are now ; but I have en- 
deavored as far as possible to give everything 
to capital that ought to be given, and not to 
err on the side of assigning it too small a 
share. The whole of Schedule A is thus as- 
signed to capital, although it is well known 
that not even in Schedule A is the income ob- 
tained without exertion and care and some 
risk of loss, which are entitled to remunera- 
tion. In Schedule D also I have allowed that 
all the income from public companies and 
foreign investments is from idle capital, al- 
though here the vigilance necessary and the 
risks attendant on the business are really most 
serious, and part of the so-called profit is not 
really interest on idle capital at all, but strict- 
ly the remuneration of labor. I have also 
rather exaggerated than depreciated the esti- 
mate for capital employed in trades and pro- 
fessions, my estimate being rather more than 
that of Mr. Dudley Baxter in his famous jxaper 
on the ** National Income." With these ex- 
planations I submit the following estimate of 
the shave of capital in tVie inGome-tax income 
a^c/jjfferent dates: ^ 
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Anaiyaie of the Income-Tax Returns for the 

under-mentioned Years, showing the Esti- 
mated Income from Capital on the one side, 
andthe Estimated iTieome from, wages of Su- 
perintendence and Salaries on the other side, 

Pn millions of pounds.] 
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NoTK. — In the e^timal^ for 1843^ the figures aseiRned to 
Schedule A are OQtr those of lanilB and tithes and houses to 
correspond with the e^ieXlaif Schedule A: aud the flguree of 
Schedule D include minea, quarries, railwaj-a. etc.. now iii 
Schedule D. An estimate is also made of the totals for Ire- 

der all the scheduler thus entimsted being about £30,<illO,0<XI. 



In 



* Interest oq£!(»,ooo,0(» of capital in ISai at i,, 

m; paper on accumulations of capital. I estiuiatul agrlcu 
ural capital at a larger eum than this, but since then the 
has been some loss ol agricultural capital, and, it a larger 
■um vere taken, the rate of Intereat used La the calculation 
tor the present purpose should be less. 

It it may he cspllaUzed at that rate; and then 
this capitsJ earns 10 per CHnt,.,ttie Te«L\«&ii:4 



This txitimate may be Buminariaed a 
JloW B: 

irj/ of Analysis of IncDme-Taa: Income 

in under-ntentioned Yetint. 




£1S8JWO.OO 
'107.000,00 



£982.000,000 

seo,(ti)n,()(io 
s»i.oii»,noD 



Thus a very large part of tlie increase o£ the 
income-tax income in the last forty yeEU-s is 
not an increase of the income from capital at 
all in any proper senee of the word. On the 
contrary, the increase in the income from cap- 
ital is only about two-thirda of the total in- 
crease, "niis increase is, moreover, at a less , 
rate than tlie increase of the capital itself, as i 
appearing from the probate-duty returns,* i ' 
point which deserves special notice. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the working-classes 
have not been losing in the last fifty years 
through the fruits of their labor being increas- 
ingly appropriated to capital. On the con- 
trary, the income from capital has at least no 
more than kept pa«e with the increase of cap- 
ital itself, while the increase of capital [ler 
head, as we have seen, is very little; so , 
that it may be doubted whether tho incoins 
of the individual capitalist from capital has i 
on the average inci-eased at all. IfthorBtdm t 
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* 



to capital had doubled, as the wages of the 
working-classes appear to have doubled, the 
aggregate income of the capitalist classes re- 
turned to the income-tax would now be £800,- 
000,000 instead of £400,000,000. In other 
words, it would not be far short of the mark 
to say that almost the whole of the great ma- 
terial improvement of the last fifty years has 
gone to the masses. The share of capital is a 
very small one. And what has not gone to 
the workman, so called, has gone to remu- 
nerate people who are really workmen also, 
the i)ersons whose incomes are returned under 
Schedule D as from ** trades and professions." 
The capitalist as such gets a low interest for 
his money, and the aggregate return to capital 
is not a third part of the aggregate income of 
the country, which may be put at not less 
than £1,200,000,000, and is, I should estimate, 
not much more than a fourth part. 

It will be interesting, I think, to present 
these conclusions in the form of an account. 
We have not, as I have already said, an ex- 
act statement of aggregate earnings, either at 
the beginning or at the end of the period ; but 
assuming the aggregate income of the people 
as about £1,200,000,000 now, and that the 
wages of working-men are per head twice 
what they were, the aggregates in 1843 and at 
the present time would compare as shown in 
the table on p. 206. 

From this it appears that the increase of 
what is known as workingKjlass income mtba 
aggr^ate is greater than t\ia\» ol ^xi^ QfCss&x 
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class, being 160 per cent., while the return to 
capital and the return to what are called the 
capitalist classes, whether it is from capital 
proper or, as I maintain, a return only in the 
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nature of wages, has only increased about 100 
per cent., although capital itself has increased 
over 150 per cent. At the same time the cap- 
italist classes themselves have greatly in- 
creased in number, so that the amount of cap- 
ital possessed among them per head has only 
increased 15 per cent., notwithstanding the 
great increase in capital itself, and the aver- 
age income per head can have hardly in- 
creased at all. On the other hand, as the 
masses of the nation, taking the United King- 
dom altogether, have only increased, about 30 
per cent, since 1843, when these income-tax 
figures begin, while their aggregate incomes 
have increased 160 per cent., it is explained 
how these incomes have gained, individually, 
about 100 per cent, as against hardly any in- 
crease at all in the incomes of what are called 
the capitalist classes, on the average. Thus 
the rich have become more numerous, but not 
richer individually; the **poor" are, to some 
smaller extent, fewer ; and those who remain 
'*poor" are, individually, twice as well off on 
the average as they were fifty years ago. 
The *' poor " have thus had almost all the ben- 
efit of the great material advance of the last 
fifty years. 

We may now conclude this long inquiry. 
It has been shown directly, I believe, that, 
while the individual incomes of the working- 
classes have largely increased, the prices of 
the main articles of their consumption have 
rather declined ; and the inference as to their 
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being much better off, which would be drawn 
from these f£icts, is fully supported by statis- 
tics showing a decline in the rate of mortality, 
an increase of the consumption of articles in 
general use, an improvement in general edu- 
cation, a diminution of crime and pauperism, 
a vast increase of the number of depositors in 
savings-banks, and other evidences of general 
well-being. Finally, the increase of the re- 
turn to capital has not been in any way in 
proportion, the yield on the same amount of 
capital being less than it was, and the capital 
itself being more diffused, while the remuner- 
ation of labor has enormously increased. 
The facts are what we should have expected 
from the conditions of production in recent 
years. Inventions having been multiplied, 
and production having been increasingly 
eflScient, while capital has been accumulated 
rapidly, it is the wages-receivers who must 
have the benefit. The competition of capital 
keeps profits down to the lowest point, and 
workmen consequently get for themselves 
nearly the whole product of the aggregate in- 
dustry of the country. It is interesting, 
nevertheless, to find that the facts correspond 
with what theory should lead us to anticipate. 
The moral is a very obvious one. What- 
ever may be said as to the ideal perfection or 
imperfection of the present economic rigime^ 
the fact of so great an advance having been 
possible for the masses of the people in the 
last half -century is encouraging. It is some- 
thing to iinow that wYietYver a Y^^Vwst x^gime 



18 conceivable or not, human nature being! 
what it is now (and I ain one of those who ' 
think that the regime is the beat, the general 
result of a vast commiiiiity living as the Brit- 
ish nation does, with all the means of healthy- 
life and civilization at command, being little V 
short of a marvel if we only consider for a J 
moment what vices of anarchy and misrule | 
in society have had to be rooted out to make I 
this marvel); still, whether best or not, it isJ 
something to know that vast improvement I 
has been possible with this rigime. Surely I 
the lesson ia that the nation ought to go o 
improving on the same lines, relaxing none 1 
of the efforts which have been so successful. I 
Steady progress in the direction maintained I 
for the last fifty years must soon make the 1 
English people vastly superior to what they | 
are now. 

I should like to add just one or two re- 1 
marks bearing on questions of the moment, I 
and as to the desirability or poseibility of a 1 
change of rigime now so much discussed^ . 
■which the figures I have brought before you. I 
suggest. One is, that, apart from, all objec- I 
tiona of principle to schemes of confiscating 1 
capital — land nationalization, or collectivism, > 
or whatever they may be called— the i 
could not hope to have much to divide by any I 
such schemes. Taking the income from cap- 1 
ital at £400,000,000, we must not suppose 1 
that the whole of that would be divisible J 
among the masses if capital were c<TO.ftsK.aiK 
What the capitalist classes speni \a a -s 
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different thing from what they make. The 
annual savings of the country now exceed 
£200,000,000, being made as a rule, though 
not exclusively, by the capitalist classes. If, 
then, the £400,000,000 were to be confiscated, 
one of two things would happen — either the 
savings would not be made, in which case 
the condition of the working-classes would 
soon deteriorate, for everything depends upon 
the steady increase of capital ; or the savings 
would be made, in which case the spending 
power of the masses would not be so very 
much increased. The difference would be 
that they would be owners of the capital, but 
the income would itself remain untouched. 
The system under which large capitals are in 
a few hands may, in fact, have its good side 
in this, that the Jay Goulds, Vanderbilts, and 
Eothscbilds cannot spend their income. The 
consequent accumulation of capital is, in fact, 
one of the reasons why the reward for labor 
is so high, and the masses get nearly all the 
benefit of the great increase of production. 
The other remark I have to make is that, if 
the object really aimed at by those who talk 
of land nationalization and the like is carried 
out, the people who will suffer are those who 
receive large wages. To effect what they in- 
tend, the agitators must not merely Seize on 
the property of a few, they must confiscate 
what are as much earnings as those of a me- 
chanic or a laborer, and the wages of the 
most skilled mechanics and artisans them- 
selves. The agitation is, in fact, to level 
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down, to diminish the reward of laborers who 
receive a large wage because they can do the 
work the community requires, the proof be- 
ing that in a market without favor they get 
the wage, and to increase the reward of other 
laborers beyond what in the same free mar- 
ket the community would freely give them. 
Whether the production would be continued 
at all if there were any success in these at- 
tempts, common sense will tell us. Those 
who have done some hard work in the world 
will, I am sure, agree with me that it is only 
done by virtue of the most powerful stimu- 
lants. Take away the rewards, and even the 
best would probably not give themselves up 
to doing what the community wants and now 
pays them for doing, but they would give 
themselves up either to idleness or to doing 
something else. The war of the land-nation- 
alizer and socialist is then not so much with 
the capitalist as with the workman, and the 
importance of this fact > should not be lost 
sight of. — Egbert Giffin, LL.D., President of 
the Statistical Society, 
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Forty years ago, when I was an undergrad- 
uate at Oxford, voices were in the air there 
which haunt my memory still. Happy the 
man who in that susceptible season of youth 
hears such voices ! they are a possession to 
him forever. No such voices as those which 
we heard in our youth at Oxford are sound- 
ing there now. Oxford has more criti- 
cism now, more knowledge, more light ; but 
such voices as those of our youth it has no 
longer. The name of Cardinal Newman is a 
great name to the imagination still ; his genius 
and his style are still things of power. But 
he is over eighty years old ; he is in the Ora- 
tory at Birmingham; he has adopted, for the 
doubts and difficulties which beset men's 
minds to-day, a solution which, to spoaJc 
frankly, is impossible. Forty years ago he 
was in the very prime of life ; he was close at 
hand to us at Oxford; he was preaching in 
St. Mary's pulpit every Simday; he seemed 
about to transform and renew what was to us 
the most national and natural institution in 
the world — ^the Church of England. Who 
could resist the charm of that spiritual appa- 

* Address delivered in Boston, U. S. A. 
» 
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rition, gliding in the dim afternoon light 
through the aisles of St. Mary's, rising into 
the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing 
of voices, breaking the silence with words and 
thoughts which were a religious music — sub- 
tile, sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him 
still, saying: *' After the fever of life, after 
wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and de- 
spondings, languor and f retfulness, struggling 
and succeeding; after all the changes and 
chances of this troubled, unhealthy state — at 
length comes death, at length ihe white throne 
of God, at length the beatific vision." Or, if 
we followed him back to his seclusion at 
Littlemoro, that dreary village by the London 
road, and to the house of retreat' and the 
church which he built there — a mean house, 
such as Paul might have hved in when he was 
tent-making at Ephesus, a church plain and 
thinly sown with worshippers — who could re- 
sist him there either, welcoming back to the 
severe joys of church-fellowship, and of daily 
worship and prayer, the firstlings from a gen- 
eration which had well nigh forgotten them? 
Again I seem to hear him: *'The season is 
chill and dark, and the breath of the morning 
is damp, and worshippers are few ; but all this 
befits those who are by profession penitents 
and mourners, watchers and pilgrims. More 
dear to thetn that loneliness, more cheerful 
that severity, and more bright that gloom, 
than all those aids and appUances of luxury 
by which men nowadays attempt to make 
prayer less disagreeable to them. True faith 
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does not covet comforts; they who rt'ahze 
that awful day, when they shall see Him fa<;e 
to face, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, will 
as little bargain to pray pleasantly now as 
they will think of doing so then," 

Somewhere or other I have spoken of these 
"lost enchantments of the Middle Age " 
which Oxford sheds around us, and here they 
were I But there were other voices sounding 
in our ear besides Newmau'e. There was the 
puissant voice of Carlyle; so sorely strained, 
over-used, and misused since, but then freeh, 
comparatively sound, and reaching ourheaa-ts 
■with true, pathetic eloquence. Who can for- 
get the emotion of receiving in its first fresh- 
ness such a sentence as that sentence of Car- 
lyle upon Edward Irving, then just dead: 
"Scotland sent him forth a herculean man; 
our mad Babylon wore and wasted him with 
all her engines— and it took her twelve years I " 
A greater voice still— the greatest voice of the 
century — came to us in those youthful years 
through Carlyle ; the voice of Goethe. To this 
day— such is the force of youthful associations 
— I read the " Wilhehn Meteter " with more 
pleasure in Carlyle"s translation than in the 
original. The large, liberal view of human 
life in " Wilbelm Meister," how novel it was 
to the Englishman in those days I and it was 
salutary, too, and educative for him, doubt- 
lees, as well as novel. But what moved us 
most in " Wilhelm Meister" was that which, 
{^terall. will always move the young most— 
poetry, the eloquenco. Never surely was 
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Carlyle's prose so beautiful and pure as in his 
rendering of the Youths' dirge for Mignon: 
*'Well is our treasure now laid up, the fair 
image of the past. Here sleeps it in the mar- 
ble, undecaying; in your hearts, also, it lives, 
it works. Travel, travel, back into life! 
Take along with you this holy earnestness, 
lor earnestness alone makes hfe eternity." 
Here we had the voice of the great Goethe — 
not the stiff, and hindered, and frigid, and 
factitious Goethe who speaks to us too often 
from those sixty volumes of his, but of the 
great Goethe, and the true one. 

And besides those voices;- there came to us 
in that old Oxford time a voice also from this 
side of the Atlantic — a clear and pure voice, 
wliich for my ear, at any rate, brought a 
strain as new, and moving, and unforge table, 
a-i the strain of Newman, or Carlyle, or Goethe, 
^[r. Lowell has well described the apparition 
of Emerson to your young generation here, in 
the distant time of wliich I am speaking, and 
of his workings upon them. He was your 
Newman, your man of soul and genius visi- 
ble to you in the flesh, speaking to your bodi- 
ly ears — a present object for your heart and 
imagination. That is surely the most potent 
of all influences! nothing can come up to it. 
To us at Oxford Emerson was but a voice 
speaking from three thousand miles away. 
But so weU he spoke, that from that time 
forth Boston Bay and Concord were names in- 
vested to my ear with a sentiment akin to 
that which invests for me the names of Oxford 
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and Weimar; and snatches of Emerson's 
strain fixed themselves in my mind as imper- 
ishablf as any of the eloquent words which I 
have been just now quoting. "' Then dies the 
man in you; then once more perish the buds 
of art, poetry, and science, as they have died 
already in a thousand thousand men." 
"What Plato has thought, he may think; 
what a saint has felt, he may feel; what at 
any time has befallen any man, ho can under- 
stajad." " Trust thyself ! every heart vibrates 
to that iron string. Accept the place the 
Divine Providence has found for you, the so- 
ciety of your contemporaries, the connoction 
of events. Great men have always done eo, 
and confided themselves chUdhke to the Ren- 
iuB of their age; betraying their iierception 
that the Eternal was stu-ring at their heart, 
working through thuir hands, predominating 
in all their being. And we are now men, and 
must acr-ept in the highest spirit the same 
transcendent destiny; and not pinched in a 
comer, not cowards fleeing before a revolu- 
tion, hut redeemers and benefactors, pious as- 
pirants to be noble clay plastic under the al- 
mighty efforts, let us advance and advance 
on chaos and the darfcl" These lofty sen- 
tences of Emerson, and a hundred others of 
like strain. I never have lost out of my n 
Ory; I never rxm lose them. 

At last I find myself in Emerson's own c 
tl^, and looking upon Boston Bay. Naturally 
I revert to the friend of my youth. It is not 
■8 pleasant toaak oneaelf questions abort 
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the friends of one's youth ; they cannot always 
well support it. Carlyle, for instance, in my 
judgment, cannot well support such a return 
upon him. Yet we should make the return ; 
we should part with our illusions, we should 
know the truth. When I come to this coun- 
try, where Emerson now counts for so much, 
and where such high claims are made for 
him, I pull myself together, and. ask myself 
what the truth about this object of my youth- 
ful admiration really is. Improper elements 
often come into our estimate of men. We 
have lately seen a Grerman critic make Goethe 
the greatest of aU poets, because Grermany is 
now the greatest of military powers, and wants 
a poet to match. Then, too, America is a 
young country; and yoimg coimtries, like 
young persons, are apt sometimes to evince 
in their Hterary judgments a want of scale 
and measure. I set myself, therefore, reso- 
lutely to come at a real estimate of Emerson, 
and with a leaning even to strictness rather 
than to indulgence. That is the safer course. 
Time has no indulgence ; any veils of illusion 
which we may have left around an object be- 
cause we loved it. Time is sure Xo strip away. 

I was reading the other day a notice of Em- 
erson by a serious and interesting American 
critic. Fifty or sixty passages in Emerson's 
poems, says this critic— who had doubtless 
liimself been nom'ished on Emerson's writ- 
ings, and held them justly dear— fifty or sixty 
passages from Emerson's poems have already 
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entered into English apeetli as matter of fa- 
miliar and imiversally cun-ent quotation. 
Here ia a specimen of that personal sort of es- 
timate which, for niy part, even in speaking 
of authorB dear to me, I would try to avoid. 
What is the kind of phrase of which we may 
fairly say that it has entered into Englieh 
speech as matter of familiar quotation? Such 
a phrase, surely, as the " Patience on a raou- 
uinent" of Shakespeare; as the "Dai-knefls 
visible" of Milton; as the " Where ignoi-anoe 
is blifis" of Gray. Of not one single passage 
in Emerson's poetry can it be tnily said that 
it has become a familiar quotation like 
phrases of this kind. It is not enough 
that it should be familiar to his admirers, 
familiar in New England, familiar, even, 
throughout the United States; it must be 
familiar to all readers and lovers of English 
poetry. Of not iporo than one or two -pftB- 
sages in Emerson's poetry can it, I think, be 
truly said, that they stand ovor-preaent in 
the memoi-y of even most lovers of Enghsh 
poetry. Very many passages of his poetry 
are no doubt perfectly familiar to the mind 
and lips of the critic whom I have mentioned, 
and perhaps of a wide circle of American 
readers. But this is a very different thing 
from being matter of universal quotation, 
like the phrases of the legitimate poets. 

And, in truth, one of the legitimate poets, 
Emerson, in my opinion, is not. His poetry 
is interesting, it makes one think; but it is 
poetry of one of the born poets. I say 
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it of him with reluctance, although I am sure 
that he would have said it of himself ; but I 
say it with reluctance, because I dislike giv- 
ing pain to his admirers, and because all my 
own wish, too, is to say of him what is favor- 
able. But I regard myself, not as speaking to 
please Emerson's admirers, not as speaking to 
please myself; but rather, I repeat, as com- 
muning with Time and Nature concerning the 
productions of this beautiful and rare spirit, 
and as resigning what of him is by their un- 
alterable decree touched with caducity, in or- 
der the better to mark and secure that in him 
which is inunortal. 
\ Milton says that poetry ought to be sim- 
^ pie, sensuous, impassioned. Well, Emerson's 
poetry is seldom either simple, or sensuous, 
or impassioned. In general it lacks directness ; 
it lacks concreteness ; it lacks energy. His 
grammar is often embarrassed ; in particular, 
the want of clearly marked* distinction be- 
tween the subject and the object of his sen- 
tence is a frequent cause of obscurity in him. 
A poem which shall be a plain, forcible, in- 
evitable whole he hardly ever produces. Such 
good work as the noble lines graven on the 
Concord Monument is the exception with 
him; such ineffective work as the ** Fourth of 
July Ode " or the ** Boston Hymn" is the rule. 
Even passages and single hues of thorough 
plainness and commanding force are rare in 
his poetry. They exist, of course ; but when 
we meet with them they give us a sense of 
surprise, so httle has Emerson accustomed UB 
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to them. Let me have the pleasure of quot- 
ing one or two of these exceptional passages : — 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Tliou muat^ 

The youth replies, lean. 

Or again this: — 

Though love repine and reason chafe 
There came a voice without reply: 

" 'Tis man's perdition to be safe. 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

Excellent ! but how seldom do we get from 
him a strain blown so clearly and firmly 1 
Take another passage where his strain has not 
only clearness, it has also grace and beauty : — 

And ever, when the happy child 
In May beholds the blooming wild. 
And hears in heaven the bluebird sing, 
" Onward," he cries, " your baskets bring! 
In the next field is air more mild. 
And In yon hazy west is Eden's bali^er spring." 



In the style and cadence here there is a rem- 
iniscence, I think, of Gray; at any rate the 
pureness, grace, and beauty of these lines are 
worthy even of Gray. But Gray holds his 
high rank as a poet, not merely by the beauty 
and grace of passages in his poems; not 
merely by a diction generally pure in an age 
of impure diction: he holds it, above all, by 
the power and skill with which the evolution 
pt his poems is conducted. Here is his grand 
superiority to Collins, whose diction in his 
best poem, the ' * Ode to Evening, " is purer than 
Gray's ; but then the * * Ode to Evening" is like a 
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river which loses itself in the sand, whereas 
Gray's best poems have an evolution sure and 
satisfying. Emerson's *' Mayday," from which 
I just now quoted, has no real evolution at all; 
it is a series of observations. And, in gener- 
al, his poems have no evolution. Take, for 
'example, his ' * Titmouse. " Here he has an ex- 
cellent subject ; and his observation of Nature, 
moreover, is always marvellously close and 
fine. But compare what he makes of his meet- 
ing with his titmouse with what Cowper or 
Bums makes of the like kind of incident I 
One never quite arrives at learning what the 
titmouse actually did for him at all, though 
one feels a strong interest and desire to leam 
it ; but one is reduced to guessing, and cannot 
be quite sure that after all one has guessed 
[ right. He is not plain and concrete enough 
1 — in other words, not poet enough — to be able 
I to tell us. And a failure of this kind goes 
through almost all his verse, keeps him. amid 
\ symbolism and allusion and the fringes of 
, things, and, in spite of his spiritual power, 
deeply impairs his poetic value. Through the 
inestimable virtue of concreteness, a simple 
I poem like " The Bridge " of Longfellow, or the 
*' School Days" of Mr. Whittier, is of more 
I poetic worth, perhaps, than all the verse of 
Emerson. 

I do not, then, place Emerson among the 
great poets. But I go further, and say that 
I do not place him among the great writers, 
the great men of letters. Who are the great 
men of letters? They are men like Cicero, 



Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, Voltaire— writers ,■ 
with, in the first p]ace. a genius and instinct ' 
for style ; writers whose prose is by a kind -of i 
native nScesBity true and sound. Now tfaa 
style of Emereon, like the style of hia tran- ' 
scendentalist frieuds and of the "Dial" so 
continually— the style of Emerson is capable of 
falling into a strain like this, which I take from 
the beginning of his "Essay onLove; " "Every 
soul ia a celestial being to every other soul. ! 
The heart has its sabbaths and jubilees, in 
which the world appears as a hymeneal feast, I 
and EiU natural sounds and the circle of th» i 
seasons are erotic odes and dances." Emer- J 
son altered this sentence in the later editions. J 
Like Wordsworth, he was in later life fond of ] 
altering; and in general hia later alterations, 
like those of Wordsworth, are not improve- 
ments. He softened the passage in question, 
however, thoiigh without really mending it. 
I quote it in its original and strongly marked 
form. Ai-thur Stanley used to relate that 
about the year 1840, being in conversation 
with some Americana in quarantine at Malta, 
and thinking to please them, he declared his 
warm admiration for Emerson's "Essays." 
However, the Americana shook their bead, ' 
and told him that for home taste Emerson J 
was decidedly two gi-eetiy. We will hope, for I 
their sakes, that the sort of thing they had in ] 
their heads was such writing as I have just I 
quoted. Unsound it is, indeed, and in a style J 
impossible to a born man of letters. I 

'^ifta curious thing, tliat quality of style ] 
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which marks the great writer, the bom man 
of letters. It resides in the whole tissue of 
his work, and of his work regarded as a com- 
position for literary purposes. Brilliant and 
powerful passages in a man's writings do not 
prove his possession of it; it lies in their 
whole tissue. Emerson has passages of noble 
and pathetic eloquence, such as those which 
I quoted at the beginning; he has passages of 
shrewd and felicitous wit ; he has crisp epi- 
gram ; he has passages of exquisitely touched 
observation of nature. Yet^he is not a great 
writer; his style has not tha requisite whoJe^ 
ness of good tissue,. Even Carlyle is not, in 
my judgment, a great writer. He has sur- 
passingly powerful quahties of expression, far 
more powerful than Emerson's, and remind- 
ing one of the gifts of expression of the great 
poets— of even Shakespeare himself. What 
Emerson so admirably says of Carlyle's *' de- 
vouring eyes and portraying hand," "those 
thirsty eyes, those portrait-eating, portrait- 
painting eyes of thine, those fatal percep- 
tions," is thoroughly true. What a descrip- 
tion is Carlyle's of the first publisher of ** Sar- 
tor Resartus," to whom *' the idea of anew edi- 
tion of 'Sartor' is frightful, or rather ludi- 
crous, unimaginable ; " of this poor Eraser, in 
whose ** wonderful world of Tory pamphlet- 
eers, conservative Younger-brothers, Regent- 
street loungers, Crockf ord gamblers, Irish Jes- 
uits, drunken reporters, and miscellaneous un- 
clean persons (whom nitre and much soap will 
not wash clean), not a soul has expressed the 
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smallest wish that way ! " What a portrait, 
again, of the well-beloved John Sterling! 
'* One, and the best, of a small class extant 
here, who, nigh drowning in a black wreck of 
Infidelity (lighted up by some glare of Radi- 
calism only, now growing dzm too), and about 
to perish, saved themselves into a Coleridgian 
Shovel-Hattedness." What touches in his in- 
vitation of Emerson to London! ** You shall 
see blockheads by the million ; Pickwick him- 
self shall be visible — innocent young Dickens 
reserved for a questionable fate. The great 
Wordsworth shall talk till you yourself pro- 
nounce him to be a bore. Southey's com- 
plexion is still healthy mahogany brown, with 
a fleece of white hair, and eyes that seem 
running at full gallop. Leigh Hunt, man of 
genius in the shape of a cockney, is my near 
neighbor, with good humor and no common- 
sense ; old Rogers with his pale head, white, 
bear, and cold as snow, with those large blue 
eyes, cruel, sorrowful, and that sardonic 
shelf chin." How inimitable it all is! And 
finally, for one must not go on forever, this 
version of a London Sunday, with the public- 
houses closed during the hours of divine ser- 
vice ! ** It is silent Sunday ; the populace not 
yet admitted to their beer-shops till the re- 
spectabilities conclude their rubric mummer- 
ies — ^a much more audacious feat than beer." 
Yet even Carlyle is not, in my judgment, to 
be called a great writer; one cannot think of 
ranking him with men like Cicero and Plato 
and Swift and Voltuii'o. Emerson freely 
15 
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promises to Carlyle immortality for his histo- 
ries. They will not have it. Why? Be- 
cause the materials furnished to him hy that 
devouring eye of his, and that portraying 
hand, were not wrought in and suhdued by 
him to what his work, regarded as a compo- 
sition for hterary purposes, required. Com- 
ing in conversation, breaking out in familiar 
correspondence, they are magnificent, inimit- 
able ; nothing more is required of them ; thus 
thrown out anyhow they serve their turn and 
fulfil their function. And, therefore, I should 
not wonder if really Carlyle hved, in the long 
run, by such an invaluable record as that cor- 
respondence between him and Emerson, of 
which we owe the publication to Mr. Charles 
Norton— by this and not by his works, as 
Jolmson lives in Boswell, not by his works. 
For Carlyle's sallies, as the staple of a literary 
work, become wearisome ; and as time more 
and more applies to Carlyle's works its strin- 
gent test, this will be felt more and more. 
Shakespeare, Moli^re Swift — they too had, 
like Carlyle, the devouring eye and the por- 
traying hand. But they are great literary 
masters, they are supreme writers, because 
thoy^knew how to work into a hterary com- 
positionl[|ke^ materials and to subdue them 
to the pu^Res of literary effect. Carlyle is 
too wilful mr this, too turbid, too vehement. 

You will think I deal in nothing but nega- 
tives. I have been saying that Emerson is 
not one of the great poets, the great writers. 
He lias not their quality of style. He is, how- 
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ever, the propounder of a philosophy. The 
Platonic dialogues afford us the example of 
exquisite literary form and treatment given 
to philosophical ideas. Plato is at once a/ 
great literary man and a great philosopher. I 
If we speak carefully, we cannot call Aristotle 
or Spinoza or Kant great literary men, or 
their productions great literary works. But 
their work is arranged with such constructive 
power that they build a philosophy, and are 
justly called great philosophical writers. 
Emerson cannot, I think, be called with jus- 
tice a great philosophical writer! He cannot > 
build; his arrangements of philosophical 
ideas has no progress in it, no evolution ; he 
does not construct a philosophy. Emerson 
himself knew the defects of his method, or 
rather want of method, very well ; indeed, he 
and Carlyle criticise themselves and one 
another in a way which leaves little for any 
one else to do in the way of formulating their 
defects. Carlyle formulates perfectly the de- 
fects of his friend's poetic and literary pro- 
duction when he says of the '* Dial ; " " for me 
it is too ethereal, speculative, theoretic; I will 
have all things condense themselves, take 
shape and body, if they are to have my sym- 
pathy. " And speaking of Emerson's orations 
he says: ** I long to see some concrete Thing, 
some Event, Man's Life, American Forest, or 
piece of Creation, which this Emerson loves 
and wonders at, well Emersonized — depictured 
by Emerson, filled with the life of Emerson, 
and cast forth from him, then to live by it 
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self. If these orations balk me of this, how 
profitable soever they may be for others, I 
will not love them." Emereon himself form- 
ulates perfectly the defect of his own philo- 
sophical productions when he speaks of his 
** formidable tendency to the lapidary style. 
I build my house of boulders." **Here I sit 
and read and write," he says again, *'with 
very little system, and as far as regards com- 
position with the most fragmentary result; 
paragraphs incompressible, 6ach sentence an 
infinitely repellent particle. " Nothing can be 
truer; and the work of a Spinoza or Kant, of 
the men who stand as great philosophical 
writers, does not proceed in this wise. 

Some people will tell you that Emerson's 
poetry, indeed, is too abstract, and his phi- 
losophy too vague, but that his best work is 
his ' * Enghsh Traits. " The * ' English Traits " 
are beyond question very pleasant reading. 
It is easy to praise them, easy to commehd 
the author of them. But I insist on always 
trying Emerson's work by the highest stand- 
ards. I esteem him too much to try his work 
by any other. Tried by the highest stand- 
nrds, and compared with the work of the ex- 
cellent markers and recorders of the traits of 
liuman life — of writers like Montaigne, La 
Bruyere, Addison— the *' English Traits" will 
not stand the comparison. Emerson's obser- 
vation has not the disinterested quality of the 
observation of these masters. It is the obser- 
vation of a man systreiiiatically benevolent, as 
IZawthome's observatiou m'' Oxxi CSV^^osoife" 
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is the work of a man chagrined, Hawthorne's 
literary talent is of the first order. His sub- 
jects are generally not to me subjects of the 
highest interest ; but his literary talent is of 
the first order, the finest, I think, which 
America has yet produced — finer, by much, 
than Emerson's. Yet ' ' Our Old Home " is not 
a masterpiece any more than ' ' English Traits. " 
In neither of them is the observer disinterested 
enough. The author's attitude in each of 
these cases can easily be understood and de- 
fended. Hawthorne was a sensitive man, so 
situated in England that he was perpetually 
in contact with the British Philistine ; and the 
British Philistine is a trying pei*sona§e. Em- 
erson's systematic benevolence comes from 
what he himself calls somewhere his " persist- ^ 
ent optimism;" and his persistent optimism \ 
is the root of his greatness and the source of 1 
his charm. But still let us keep our literary J 
conscience true, and judge every kind of lit- 
erary work by the laws really proper to it. 
The kind of work attempted in the '* English 
Traits" and in ''Our Old Home" is work 
which cannot be done perfectly with a bias 
such as that given by Emerson's optimism or 
by Hawthorne's chagrin. Consequently, nei- 
ther ''English Traits" nor "Our Old Home" 
is a work of perfection in its kind. 

Not with the Miltons and Grays, not with 
the Platos and Spinozas, not with the Swifts 
and Voltaires, not with the Montaignes and 
Addisons, can we rank EmeTson. ^\^ ^cvcV 
of different kinds, when one C0TO\)aT^^ \\» ^V!Ool 
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the work done in a corresponding kind by 
these masters, fails to stand the comparison. 
No man could see this clearer than Emerson 
himself. It is hard not to feel despondency 
when we contemplate our failures and short- 
comings; and Emerson, the least self -flatter- 
ing and the most modest of men, saw so plainly 
what was lacking to him that he had his mo- 
ments of despondency. **Alas, my friend," 
he writes in reply to Carlyle, who had ex- 
horted him to creative work — ''Alas, my 
friend, I can do no such gay thing as you say. 
I do not belong to the poets, but only to a low 
department of literature — the reporters ; sub- 
urban %nen." He deprecated his friend's 
praise; praise "generous to a fault," he calls 
it; praise " generous to the shaming of me — 
cold, fastidious, ebbing person that I am. Al- 
ready in a former letter you had said too much 
good of my poor little arid book, which is as 
sand to my eyes. I can only say that I heart- 
ily wish the book were better ; and I must try 
and deserve so much favor from the kind gods 
by a bolder and truer living in the months to 
come — such as may perchance one day release 
and invigorate this cramp hand of mine. 
When I see how much work is to be done; 
what room for a poet, for any spiritualist, in 
this great, intelligent, sensual, and avaricious 
America — I lament my fumbling fingers and 
stammering tongue." Again, as late as 1870, 
ho writes to Carlyle : ' ' There is no example of 
constancy like yours, and it always stings my 
stupor into temporary recovery and wonder- 
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fill resolution to accept the noble challenge. 
But * the strong hours conquer us ; ' and I am 
the victim of miscellany — misceUany of de- 
signs, vast debility, and procrastination." 
The forlorn note belonging to the phrase, 
** vast debility," recalls that saddest and most 
discouraged of writers, the author of *'Ober- 
mann," Senancour, with whom Emerson has 
in truth a certain kinship. He has in com- 
mon with Senancour his pureness, his passion 
for nature, his single eye; and here we find 
him confessing, like Senancour, a sense in him- 
self of sterility and impotence. 

And now I think I have cleared the ground. 
I have given iip to envious Time as much of 
Emerson as Time can fairly expect ever to ob- 
tain. We have not in Emerson a great poet, 
a great writer, a great philosophy-maker. 
His relation to us is not that of one of those 
pei-sonages; yet it is a relation of, I think, 
even superior importance. His relation to us 
is more like that of the Roman Emperor Mar- . 
cus Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius is not a great 
• writer, a great philosophy-maker ; he is the 
friend and aider of those who would hve in the 
spirit. Emerson is the same. He is the friend 
and aider of those who would live in the spirit. 
All the points in thinking which are necessary 
for this purpose he takes, but he does not com- 
bine them into a system, or present them as a 
regular philosophy. Combined in a system by 
a man with the requisite talent for this kind of 
thing, they would be less useful than as Em- 
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orson gives them to us ; and the man with the 
talent so to systematize them would be less 
impressive than Emerson. They do very well 
as they now stand — like ** boulders," as he 
says; — in *' paragraphs incompressible, each 
sentence an infinitely repellent particle." In 
such sentences his main points recur again 
and again, and become fixed in the memory. 
We all know them. First and foremost, char- 
acter — character is everything. * * That which 
all things tend to educe — which freedom, cul- 
tivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to form 
and deliver — is character." Character and 
self-reliance. '^Tinist thyself! every heart 
vibrates to that iron string." And yet we 
have our being in a not ourselves. ** There is 
a power above and behind us, and we are the 
channels of its communications." But our 
lives must be pitched higher. '*Life must be 
lived on a higher plane ; we must go up to a 
higher platform, to which we are always in- 
vited to ascend; there the whole scene 
changes." The good we need is ever close to 
us, though we attain it not. *'0n the brink 
of the waters of life and truth we are misera- 
bly dying." This good is close to us, more- 
over, in our daily life, and in the familiar, 
homely places. "The unremitting retention 
of simple and high sontiinents in obscure du- 
ties—that is the mnxini for us. Let us be 
poised and wise, and our own to-day. Let us 
treat the men and women well— treat them as 
if they were real : perhaps tliey are. Men live 
in their fancy, like drunkards whoso hands 
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are too soft and tremulous for successful la- 
bor. I settle myself ever firmer in the creed, 
that we should not postpone and refer and 
wish, but do broad justice where we are, by 
whomsoever we deal with ; accepting our act- 
ual companions and circumstances, however 
humble or odious, as the mystic ofllcials to 
whom the univei*se has delegated its whole 
pleasure for us. Massachusetts, Connecticut 
River, and Boston Bay, you think paltry 
places, and the ear loves names of foreign and 
classic topography. But here we are ; and if 
we will tarry a little we may come to learn 
that here is best. See to it only that thyself 
is here." Furthermore, the good is close to 
us all, ** I resist the scepticism of our educa- 1/ 
tion and of our educated men. I do not be- 
lieve that the differences of opinion and char- 
acter in men are organic. I do not recognize,^ 
besides the class of the good and the wise, a 
permanent class of sceptics, or a class of con- 
servatives, or of malignants, or of materialists. 
I do not beheve in the classes. Eveiy man 
has a call of the power to do something 
unique." Pretension is useless. ** Pretension 
never feigned an act of real greatness. Pre- 
tension never wrote an * Iliad,' nor drove 
back Xerxes, nor christianized the world, nor 
abolished slavery." Exclusivencjss is deadly. 
**The exclusive in social life does not see that 
he excludes himself from enjoyment in the at- 
tempt to appropriate it. The exclusionist in 
religion does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven oh himself in striving to shut oxit 
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others. Treat men as pawns and ninepins, 
and you shall suffer as well as they. If you 
leave out their heart you shall lose your own. 
The selfish man suffers more from his selfish- 
ness than he from whom that selfishness with- 
holds some important benefit." A sound na- 
ture will be inclined to refuse ease and self-in- 
dulgence. **To Hve with some rigor of tem- 
perance, or some extreme of generosity, seems 
to be an asceticism which conunon good-na- 
ture would appoint to those who are at ease 
and in plenty, in sign that they feel a brother- 
hood with the great multitude of suffering 
inen." Compensation, finally, is the great 
law of life ; it is everywhere, it is sure, and 
there is no escape from it. This is that ** Law 
alive and beautiful, which works over our 
heads and under our feet. Pitiless, it avails 
itself of our success when we obey it, and of 
our ruin when we contravene it. We are all 
secret believers in it. It rewards actions after 
their nature. The reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it. The thief steals from him- 
self, the swindler swindles himself. You must 
pay at last your own debt." 

This is tonic indeed ! And let no one object 
that it is too general ; that more practical, posi- 
tive direction is what we want ; that Emer- 
son's optimism, self-reliance, and indifference 
to favorable conditions for dur life and growth 
have in them something of danger. ** Trust 
thyself;" ** what attracts my attention shall 
have it;" ** though thou shouldst walk the 
world over thou shalt not be able to find a 
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condition inopportune or ignoble ; " "what we 
call vulgar society is that society whose poe- 
try is not yet written, but which you shall 
presently mgike as enviable and renowned as 
any." With maxims like these, we surely, it 
may be said, run some risk of being made 
too well satisfied with our own actual self and 
state, however crude and imperfect they may 
be. "Trust thyself I" — it may be said that 
the common American or Englishman is more 
than enough disposed already to trust him- 
self. I often reply, when our sectarians are 
praised for following conscience : Our people 
are very good in following their conscience ; 
where they are not so good is in ascertaining 
whether their conscience tells them right. 
" What attracts my attention shall have it? " 
Well, that is our people's plea when they run 
after the Salvation Army, and desire Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. * ' Thou shalt not be able 
to find a condition inopportune or ignoble? " 
But think of the turn of the good people of 
our race for producing a life of hideousness 
and immense ennui ; think of that specimen 
of your own New England life which Mr. 
Ho wells gives us in one of his charming 
stories which I was reading lately ; think of 
the life of that ragged New England farm in 
the " Lady of the Aroostook," think of Deacon 
Blood and Aunt Maria, and the straight- 
backed chaii's with black horse-hair seats, 
and Ezra Perkins with perfect self-reliance 
depositing his travellers in the snow ! I can 
truly say that in the little which I have seen 
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of the life of New England, I am more struck 
with what has been achieved than with the 
crudeness and failure. But no doubt there is 
still a gi'oat dtjal oi crudeness also. Your own 
novelists say there is, and I suppose they say 
true. In the New England, as in the Old, 
our people have to leani, it may be said, not 
that their modes of life are beautiful and ex- 
cellent already; they have rather to learn 
that they must transform them. 

To adopt this hne of objection to Emerson's 
delivei*ances would, however, be unjust.' In 
the first place, Emerson's points are in them- 
selves true if understood in a certain high 
sense ; they are true and fruitful. And the 
ri^ht work to be done, at the hoiu* when he 
appeared, was to affirm them generally and 
absolutely. Only thus could he break through 
the hard and fast barrier of narrow, fixed 
ideas, which he found confronting him, and 
win an entrance for new ideas. Had he at- 
tempted developments which may now strike 
us as expedient, he would have excited fierce 
antagonism, and probably effected little or 
nothing. The time might come for doing 
other work later, but the work which Emer- 
son did was the right work to be done then. 

In the second place, strong as was Earner- 
sou's o])timism, and unconquerable as was his 
]>c^li(jf in a good result to emerge from all 
which he saw going on around him, no mis- 
anthropical satirist ever saw shortcomings 
and absurdities more clearly than he did, or 
exposed them more com*ageously. "Wien he 
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sees **the meanness," as he calls it, **of Amer- 
ican politics," he congratulates Washington 
on being **long already happily dead," on 
being *' wrapt in his shroud and forever 
safe. " With how firm a touch he delineates 
the faults of ycrur two great political parties 
of forty years ago ! The Democrats, he says, 
'*have not at heart the ends which give to 
the name of democracy what hope and virtue 
are in it. The spirit of our American radical- 
ism is destructive and aimless; it is not lov- 
ing; it has no ulterior and divine ends, but is 
destructive only out of hatred and-s^fishness. 
On the other side, the Conservative party 
composed of the most moderate, able, and 
cultivated part of the population, is timid, and 
merely defensive of property. It vindicates 
no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands 
no crime, it proposes no generous policy. 
From neither party, when i» power, has the 
world any benefit to expect in science, art, or 
humanity, at all conunensurate with the re- 
sources of the nation." Then with what sub- 
tle though kindly irony he follows the gradual 
withdrawal in Now England, in the last half 
century, of tender consciences from the social 
organizations — the bent for experiments such 
as that of Brook Farm and the like — follows 
it in all its ** dissidence of dissent and Prot- 
estantism of the Protestant religion." Ho 
even loves to rally the New Englander on his 
philanthropical activity, and to find his ben- 
eficence and its institutions a bore. **Your 
miscellaneous i)opular charities, the ed\iea.^\sy£^ 
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at college of fools, the building of meeting- 
houses to the vam end to which many of these 
now stand, ahns to sots, and the thousand- 
fold relief societies — though I confess with 
shame that I sometimes succumb and give 
the dollar, yet it is a wicked dollar, which by 
and by I shall have the manhood to with- 
hold." *'Our Sunday-schools and churches 
and pauper societies are yokes to the neck. 
We pain ourselves to please nobody. There 
are natural ways of arriving at the same ends 
at which these aim, but do not arrive." *' Na- 
ture does not like our benevolence or our 
learning nmcli better than she likes our frauds 
and wai^s. When we come out of the caucus, 
or the bank, or the Abolition convention, or 
the Temperance meeting, or the Transcenden- 
tal Club, into the fields and woods, she says 
to us: * So hot, my httle sir? ' " 

Yes, truly, his msiglit is admirable; his 

truth is precious. Yet the secret of his effect 

I is not in these ; it is in his temper. It is in 

' the hopeful, serene, beautiful temper where- 

Jwith these, in Emei'son, are indissolubly 
joined ; in which they work, and have their 
f being. He says himself : **We judge of a 
' man's wisdom by his hope, knowing that the 
perception of the inexhaustibleness of nature 
is an immortiil youth." If this be so, how 
wise is Emei'son ! for never had man such a 
sense of the inexhaustibleness of nature and 
such hojM). It was the ground of his being ; it 
never failed him. Even when he ife sadly 
nwiDg the imperfection of his literary power 
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and resources, lamenting his fumbling fin- 
gers and stammering tongue, he adds: *' Yet, 
as I tell you, I am very easy in my mind and 
never dream of suicide. My whole philoso- 
phy, which is very real, teaches acquiescence 
and optimism. Sure I am that the right word 
will be spoken, though I cut out my tongue." 
In his old age, with friends dying and Hfe 
failing, his tone of cheerful, forward-looking 
hope is still the same : *' A multitude of young 
men are growing up here of high promise, 
and I compare gladly the social poverty of my 
youth with the power on which these draw." 
His abiding word for us, the word by which 
being dead he yet speaks to us, is this: *' That 
which befits us, embosomed in beauty and 
wonder as we are, is cheerfulness and cour- 
age, and the endeavor to realize our aspira- 
tions. Shall not the heart, which has received 
so much, trust the Power by which it lives? " 
One can scarcely overrate the importance 
of thus holding fast to happiness and hope. 
It gives to Emerson's work an invaluable 
virtue. As Wordsworth's poetry is, in my 
judgment, the most important work done in 
verse, in our language, during the present 
century, so Emerson's ** Essays" are, I think, 
the mpst important work done in prose. His 
work is more important than Carlyle's. Let 
us be just to Carlyle, provoking though he 
often is. Not only has he that genius of his 
which makes Emerson say truly of his letters, 
that "they savor always of eternity." More 
than this may be said of him. The scope 
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and upshot of his teaching are true; **his 
guiding genius," to quote Emerson again-, is 
really *' his moral sense, his perception of the 
sole impoiii^mce of truth and justice." But 
couKidor Carlylu's temper, as we have been 
considering Emerson's ; take his own account 
of it: ** Perhaps London is the proper place 
for me after/all, seeing all places are im- 
proper: who knows? Meanwhile, I lead a 
most dyspeptic, solitary, self -shrouded hfe; 
consuming, if possible in silence, my consid- 
erable daily allotment of pain; glad when 
any strength is left in me for writing, which 
is the only use I can see in myself — too rare a 
case of late. The ground of my existence is 
black as death ; too black, when all 2X)id too ; 
but at times there paint themselves on it pict- 
ures of gold, and rainbow, and lightning; 
all the brighter for the black ground, I sup- 
l)0se. Withal, I am very much of a fool.'' 
No, not a fool, but turbid and morbid, wilful 
and perverse. ''We judge of a man's wis- 
dom by his hope." • 

Carlyle s perverse attitude towards happi- 
ness cuts him off from hope. He fiercely at- 
tixcks the desire for happiness; his grand 
point in "Sartor," his secretin which the sold 
may find rest, is that one shall cease to de- 
sire happiness, that one should learn to say 
to oneself: "What if thou wert bom and pre» 
destined not to be happy, but to be unhap- 
py ! " He is wrong ; Saint Augustine is the 
better pliilosopher, who says: ^^ Act we miist 
in pui-suance of what gives us most delight," 
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Epictetus and Augustine can be severe mor- 
alists enough; but both of them know and 
frankly say that the desire for happiness is 
the root and ground of man's being. Tell 
him and show him that he places his happi- 
ness wrong, that he seeks for delight where 
delight will never be really found ; then you 
illumine and further him. But you only con- 
fuse him by telhng him to cease to desire 
happiness ; and you will not tell him this un- 
less you are already confused yourself. 

Carlyle preached the dignity of labor, the 
necessity of righteousness, the love of verac- 
ity, the hatred of shams. He is said by many 
people to be a great teacher, a great helper 
for us, because he does so. But what is the 
due and eternal result of labor, righteousness, 
veracity? — Happiness. And how are we 
drawn to them by one who, instead of mak- 
ing us feel that with them is happiness, tells 
us that perhaps we were predestined not to be 
happy but to be unhappy ? 

You will find many earnest preachers of 
our popular religion to be fervent in their 
praise and admiration of Carlyle. His in- 
sistence on labor, righteousness, and veracity 
pleases them; his contempt for happiness 
pleases them too. I read the other day a 
tract against smoking, although I do not 
happen to be a smoker myself. ** Smoking," 
said the tract, **is Uked because it gives 
agreeable sensations. Now it is a positive 
objection to a thing that it gives agreeable 
aensationa An earnest man will expressly 
16 
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avoid what gives agreeable sensations." 
Shortly afterwards I was inspecting a school, 
and 1 found the children reading a piece of 
poetry on the common theme that we are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. I shall soon 
be gone, the speaker in this poem was made 
to say — 

And I shall be ^lad to go, 

For the world at best is a dreary place* 

And my life is getting low. 

How usual a language of popular religion 
that is, on our side of the Atlantic at any 
rate I But then our popular religion, in dis- 
paraging happiness here below, knows very 
well what it is after. It has its eye on a hap- 
piness in a future life above the clouds, in 
the New Jerusalem, to be won by disliking 
and rejecting happiness here on earth. And 
so long as this ideal stands fast, it is very 
well. But for many it stands fast no longer ; 
for Carlyle, at any rate, it had failed and 
vanished. Happiness in labor, righteousness, 
and veracity — in the life of the spirit — ^here 
was a gospel still for Carlyle to preach, and 
to help others by preaching. But he baffled 
them and himself by choosing the paradox 
that we are not bom for happiness at all. 

Happiness in labor, righteousness, and ve- 
racity ; in all the life of the spirit ; happiness 
and eternal hope— that was Emerson's gospel. 
I hear it said that Emerson was too sanguine : 
that the actual generation in America is not 
tmning out so well as he expected. Very 
likely he was too sanguine as to the near fu- 
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ture ; in this country it is difficult not to be 
too sanguine. Very possibly the present gen- 
eration may prove unworthy of his high 
hopes; even several generations succeeding 
this may prove unworthy of them. But by 
his conviction that in the life of the spirit is 
happiness, and by his hope that this life of 
the spirit will cofiie more and more to be 
sanely understood, and to prevail, and to 
work for happiness — ^by this conviction and 
hope Emerson was great ; and he will surely 
prove in the end to have been right in them. 
In this country it is difficult, as I said, not to 
be sanguine. Many of your writers are over- 
sanguine, and on the wrong grounds. But 
you have two men who in what they have 
written show their sanguineness in a line 
where courage and hope are just, where they 
are also infinitely important, but where they 
are not easy. The two men are Franklin and 
Emerson.* These two are, I think, the most 
distinctively and honorably American of . 
your writers ; they are the most original and ^ 
the most valuable. Wise men everywhere 
know that we must keep up our courage and 
hope ; that hope is, as Wordsworth well says — 

The paramount duty which Heaven lays, 
For its own honor, on man's suflfering heart. 

But the very word duty points to an effort 

* I found with pleasure that this conjunction of Emerson's 
name with Franklin's had already occurred to an accom- 
plished writer and delightful man, a friend of Emerson, left 
almost the sole survivor, alas! of the famous liteuary genera- 
tion of Boston— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. Holmes has 
kindly allowed me to print here the inge)ivio\]i& aixvdL\SL\fe'c^!^vc^% 
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and a strug^lo to maintain our hopo unbroken. 
Franklin and Knierson maintained theii*s 
Avitli a <!onvincing e:iKe, an inspiring joy. 
Franklin's confl<l<^nr(* in tlie h.appinoss with 
which industry, lioncsty and economy will 
CHAvn tlio life of this w<jrk-day world, is such 
that he nnis over with felicity. With a like 
felicity does Emerson run over, when he con- 
tcmjilates th(^ hajiianess eternally attached to 
the true life in the spirit. You cannot prize 
him too much, nor heed him too diligently. 
}l(i has lessons for both the branches of our 
race. I f jf^urc; him to my mind as visible upon 
earth still, as still standing hero by Boston 
J5ay, or at his own Concord, in his habit as he 
lived, but of heightened stature and shining 
f( mature, with one hand stretched out towards 
the P^.ast, to our laden and laboring England ; 
the other towards the ever-growing West, to 
his own d(\arly loved America — *' great, intel- 
ligent, s(jnsual, avaricious America." To us 
\\i\ shows for guidance his lucid freedom, his 
cli(»er fulness and hope; to you his dignity, 
delic.'U!y, serenity, elevation. — Matthew Ar- 
nold, in M(frmil/(in^s Magazine. 

lines, hitherto unpublislied, in which he Bi>euks of Emerson 

thus: 

AVImm*«^ in 11 j<* realm of thought, whose air is song, 

J)()es ln', llie linddh.-i of the West, l)elonj^ y 

]Ie seenjs a win;::ed Franklin, sw<'etly wise, 

Horn t<» unlock the s<Hrret of the skii^; 

And \vhieli the nobler ealliiij<— if 'tis fair 

Terrestrial with ccilestial to conii>are — 

To guide tlie Ktorni-cloud's elemental flame, 

Or walk the chambers whence tlie lightning came 

Amidst the sources of \U^ sji))tile fire, 

^lijcl steal theii" ollluence for liis lips and l>Te J* 



THE DEMONSTRATIVE EVIDENCE OF 

EVOLUTION. 



The occurrence of historical facts is said to be dem- 
onstrated, when the evidence that they Jjappened is of 
such a character as to render the assumption that they 
did not happen in the highest degree improbable; and 
the question I now have to deal with is, whether evi- 
dence in favor of the evolution of animals of this degree 
of cogency is, or is not, obtainable from the record of 
the succession of living forms which is presented to us 
by fossil remains. 

Those who have attended to the progress of palaeon- 
tology are aware that evidence of the character Tf hich I 
have defined has been produced in considerable and 
continually increasing quantity during the last few 
years. Indeed, the amount and the satisfactory nature 
of that evidence are somewhat surprising, when we con- 
sider the conditions under which alone we can hope to 
obtain it. 

It is obviously useless to seek for such evidence, ex- 
cept in localities in whicli the physical conditions have 
been such as to permit of the deposit of an unbroken, 
or but rarely interrupted, series of strata through a long 
period of time; in which the group of animals to be in- 
vestigated has existed in such abundance as to furnish 
the requisite supply of remains; and in which, finally. 
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i\\p, ma^r'mlH c/)rnpo<)ing the strata are such as to ensure 
the prc-z^rvution of these remaius in a tolerably perfect 
aor] ijii'li.Hturbcd state. 

it Ml li;i])p':ns that the case -which, at present, most 
rj';uriy fuitiis ull tliese condilioas is that of the series of 
cxiiijct auiriials which cuhniuates in the Horses; by 
wliicti U'.rm I irieuu to denote not merely the domestic 
ajjiifi;i].H witli which we are ull so well acquainted, but 
Wuw allicH, the ass, Zf^bra, quagga, and the like. In 
Hhort, 1 use "horses" as the equivalent of the technical 
nuiiM; JCijuidcPf which is applied to the whole group of 
cxi.■^Lillg equine animals. 

Tiic hoi'Hc is in many w.ays a remarkable animal; not 
lenst Ko in the fact that it presents us with an example 
of (Mie oi the mf)8t perfect pieces of machinery in the 
living world. In truth, among the works of human in- 
gcnuily it cannot be said that there is any locomotive 
HO perfectly adapted to its purposes, doing so much work 
Willi KO small a quantity of fuel, as this machine of 
nature's manufacture — the horse. And, as a necessary 
conHccjuenco oi any sort of perfection, of mechanical 
l)erf(?(Mion as of others, you And that the horse is a 
beautiful creature, one of the most beautiful of all land- 
nnimalH. Look at the perfect balance of his form, and 
the rhythm and force of its action. The locomotive 
mnehinery is, as you are aware, resident in its slender 
fore and hind limbs; they are flexible and elastic levers, 
CMpable of being moved by very powerful muscles; and, 
tn order to supply the engines which work these levers 
with the force which they expend, the horse is provided 
with a very perfect a]ipuratAs for grinding its food and 
extracting therefrom the requisite fuel. 

"Without attempting to take you very far into the 
region of osloological detail, 1 must nevertheless trouble 
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you with some statements respectiug the anatomical 
structure of the horse; and, more especially, will It be 
needful to obtain a general conception of the structure 
of its fore and hind limbs, and of its teeth. But I shall 
only touch upon those points which are absolutely es- 
sential.to our inquiiy. 

Let us turn in the first place to the fore-limb. In 
most quadrupeds, as in ourselves, the fore-arm contains 
distinct bones called the radius and the ulna. The cor- 
responding region in the horse seems at first to possess 
but one bone. Careful observation, however, enables us 
to distinguish in this bone a part which clearly answers 
to the upper end of the ulna. This is closely united with 
the jihief mass of the bone which represents the radius, 
and runs out into a slender shaft which may be traced 
for some distance downwards upon the back of the 
radius, and then in most cases thins out and vanishes. 
It takes still more trouble to make sure of what is never- 
theless the fact, that a small part of the lower end of 
th^ bone of a horse's fore-arm, which is only distinct in 
a very young foal, is really the lower extremity of the 
ulna. 

What is commonly called the knee of a horse is its 
wrist. The '* cannon bone" answers to the middle bone 
of the five metacarpal bones, which support the palm of 
the hand in ourselves. The * ' pastern, " ' * coronary, " and 
** coffin" bones of veterinarians answer to the joints of 
our middle fingers, while the hoof is simply a greatly 
enlarged and thickened nail. But if what lies below 
the horse's ** knee" thus corresponds to the middle finger 
in ourselves, what has become of the four other fingers 
or digits? We find in the places of the second and 
fourth digits only two slender splint-like bones, about 
two thirds as long as the cannon bone, which gradually 
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taper to tlie lower ends and bear no finger joints, or, as 
Iboy are termed, phalanges. Sometimes, small bony or 
gristly nodules are to be found at the bases of these two 
metacarpal splints, and it is probable that these represent 
rudiments of the first and fifth toes. Tlius, the part of 
the horse's skeleton which corresponds with that of the 
human liand, contains one overgrown middle digit, and 
at least two imperfect lateral digits; and these answer, 
respectively, to the third, the second, and the fourth 
fingers in man. 

Corresponding modifications are found in the hind 
limb. In ourselves, and in most quadrupeds, the leg 
contains two distinct bones — a large bone, the tibia, and 
a smaller and more slender bone, the fibular. But, in 
the horse, the fibular seems, at first, to be reduced to its 
upper end; a short slender bone united with the tibia, 
and ending in a point below, occupying its place. Ex- 
amination of the lower end of a young foaVs shin-bone, 
however, shows a distinct portion of osseous matter 
which is the lower end of the fibula; so that the appar- 
ently single lower end of the shin-bone is really made 
up of the coalesced ends of the tibia and fibula, just as 
the apparently single lower end of the fore-arm bone 
is composed of the coalesced radius and ulna, 

Tlie heel of the horse is the part commonly known aa 
the hock. The hinder cannon bone answers to the mid- 
dle metatarsal bone of the human foot; the pastern, cor- 
onary, and coflin bones, to the middle toe bones; the 
hind hoof to the nail; as in the fore- foot. And*, as in 
the fore-foot, there are merely two splints to represent 
the second and the fourth toes. Sometimes a rudiment 
of a fifth toe appears to be traceable. 

The teeth of a horse are not less peculiar than its 
Jimbs. Tlie living engine, like all others, must be well 
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stoked if it is to do its work ; and the horse, if it Is to 
make good its wear and tear, and to exert the enormous 
amount of force required for its propulsion, must be 
well and rapidly fed. To this end, good cutting instru- 
ments and powerful and lasting crushers are needful. 
Accordingly, the twelve cutting teeth of a horse are 
close-set and concentrated in the fore part of its mouth, 
like so many adzes or chisels. The grinders or molai*s 
are large, and have an extremely complicated structure, 
heing composed of a number of different substances of 
unequal hardness. The consequence of this is that they 
wear away at different rates; and, hence, the surface of 
each grinder is always as uneven as that of a good mill- 
stone. 

I have said that the structure of the grinding teeth is 
very complicated, the harder and tlie softer parts being, 
as it were, interlaced with one another. The result of 
this is that, as the tooth wears, the crown presents a 
peculiar pattern, the nature of which is not very easily 
deciphered at first, but which it is important that we 
should understand clearly. Each grinding tooth of the 
upper jaw has an outer wall so shaped that, on the worn 
crown, it exhibits the form of two crescents, one in 
front and one behind, with their concave sides turned 
outwards. From the inner sides of the front crescent, 
a CTCseniic front ridge passes inwards and backwards, 
and its inner face enlarges into a strong longitudinal 
fold or pillar. From the front part of the hinder cres- 
cent, a back ridge takes a like direction, and also has its 
pillar. 

The deep interspaces or valleys between these ridges 
and the outer wall are tilled by bony substance, which 
is called cement, and coats the whole tooth. 

The pattern of the worn face of each grinding tooth 
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of the lower jaw is quite different. It appears to be 
formed of two crescent-shaped ridges, the convexities of 
which are turned outwards. The free extremity of each 
cresfcent has a pillar^ and there is a large double pillar 
where the two crescents meet. The whole structure is, 
as it were, imbedded in cement, which fills up the val- 
leys, as in the upper grinders. 

If the grinding faces of an upper and of a lower mo- 
lar of the same side are applied together, it will be seen 
that the opposed ridges are nowhere parallel, but that 
they frequently cross; and that thus, in the act of mas- 
tication, a hard surface in the one is constantly applied 
to a soft surface in the other, and vice versa. They thus 
constitute a grinding apparatus of great efficiency, and 
one which is repaired as fast as it wears, owing to the 
long continued growth of the teeth. 

Some other peculiarities of the dentition of the horse 
must be noticed, as they bear upon what I shall }iave 
to say by and by. Thus the crowns of the cutting teeth 
have a peculiar deep pit, which gives rise to the well- 
known "mark" of the horse. There is a large space 
between the outer incisors and the front grinder. In 
this space the adult male horse presents, near the in- 
ci.sors, one on each side, above and below, a canine or 
"tush," which is commonly absent in mares. In a 
young horse, moreover, there is not unfrequently to be 
seen, in front of the first grinder, a very small tooth, 
which soon falls out. If this small tooth be counted as 
one, it will be found that there are seven teeth behind 
the canine on each side; namely, the small tooth in 
quealion, and the six great grinders, among which, by 
an unusual peculiarity, the foremost tooth is rather 
larger than those which follow it. 

I have now enumerated those characteristic structures 
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of the horse which are of most importance for the pur- 
pose we have in view. 

To any one who is acquainted with the morpliology of 
vertebrated animals, they show that the horse deviates 
widely from the general structure of mammals; and 
that the horse type is, in many respects, an extreme 
modification of the general mammalian plan. The least 
modified mammals, in fact, have the radius and ulna, 
the tibia and fibula, distinct and separate. They have 
five distinct and complete digits on each foot, and no 
one of these digits is very much larger than the rest. 
Moreover, in the least modified mammals, the total 
number of the teeth is very generally forty-four, while 
in horses the usual number is forty, and in the absence 
of the cauines it may be reduced to thirty-six; the in- 
cisor teeth are devoid of the fold seen in those of the 
horse; the grinders regularly diminish in size from the 
middle of the series to its front end; while their crowns 
are short, early attain their full length, and exhibit sim- 
ple ridges or tubercles, in place of the complex foldings 
of the horse's grinders. 

Hence the general principles of the hypothesis of ev- 
olution lead to the conclusion that the horse must have 
been derived from some quadruped which possessed 
five complete digits on each foot; which had the bones 
of the fore-arm and of the leg complete and separate; 
and which possessed forty-four teeth, among which the 
crowns of the incisors and grinders had a simple struc- 
ture; while the latter gradually increased in size from 
before backwards, at any rate in the anterior part of the 
series, and had short crowns. 

And if the horse has been thus evolved, and the re- 
mains of the different stages of its evolution have been 
preserved, they ought to present us with a series of 
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forms in which the number of the digits becomes ro- 
ducud ; the bones of the fore-arm and leg gradmdly take 
on the equine condition; and the form and arrangement 
of the teeth successively approximate to those which 
obtain in existing horses. 

Let us turn to the facts and see how far they fulfil 
these requirements of the doctrine of evolution. 

In Europe abundant remains of horses are found in 
the Quaternary and later Tertiary strata as far as the 
Pliocene formation. But these horses, which are so 
common in the cave deposits and in the gravels of Eu- 
rope, are in all essential respects like existing horses. 
And that is tiue of all the horses of the latter part of tlie 
Plioconc epoch. But, in deposits which belong to the 
earlier Pliocene and later Miocene epochs, and which 
occur in Britain, in France, in Germany, in Greece, in 
India, we find animals which are extremely like horses 
— which, in fact, are so similar to horses, that you may 
follow descriptions given in works upon the anatomy 
of the horse upcm the skeletons of these animals — but 
which differ in some important particulars. For exam, 
pie, the structure of their fore and hind limbs is some- 
what different. The bones which, in the horse, are 
represented by two splints, imperfect below, are as long 
as the metacarpal and metatarsal bones; and, attached 
to the extremity of each, is a digit with three joints of 
the same general character as those of the middle digit, 
only very much smaller. These small digits are so dis- 
posed that they could have had but very little functional 
importance, and they must have been rather of the na- 
ture of the dew-claws, such as are to be found in many 
ruminant animals. The Jllpparioti, as the extinct Eu 
ropcjan throe-toed horse is called, in fact, pi-osertts a foot 
similar to that of the American Proiohipi^us (Fig. 9), ox- 
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cept that, in the mpparion, the smaller digits are situ- 
ated farther back, and are of smaller proportional size, 
than in the Protohippus. 

The ulna is slightly more distinct than in the horse; 
and the whole length of it, as a very slender shaft, inti- 
mately united with the radius, is completely traceable. 
The fibula appears to be in the same condition as in the 
horse. The teeth of the Hipparion are essentially simi- 
lar to those of the horse, but the pattern of the grinders 
is in some respects a little more complex, and there is a 
depression on the face of the skull in front of the orbit, 
which is not seen in exisling horses. 

In the earlier Miocene and perhaps the later Eocene 
deposits of some parts of Europe, another extinct ani- 
mal has been discovered, which Cuvier, who first de- 
scribed some fragments of it, considered to be a Palmo- 
iherium. But as further discoveries threw no light 
upon its structure, it was recognized as a distinct genus, 
under the name of AncMtJierittm. 

In its general characters, the skeleton of AncMUherinm 
is very similar to that of the horse. In fact, Lartet and 
De Blainville called it FlceotJierium equinum or hippoides; 
and De Christol, in 1847, said that it differed from llip- 
parion in little more than the characters of its teeth, and 
gave it the name of Uipparithenum. Each foot pos- 
sesses three complete toes; while the lateral toes are 
much larger in proportion to the middle toe than in 
Hipparion, and doubtless rested on the ground in ordi- 
nary locomotion. 

The ulna is complete and quite distinct from the 
radius, though firmly united with the latter. The 
fibula seems also to have been complete. Its lower end, 
though intimately united with that of the tibia, is clearly 
mai'ked off from the- latter bone. 
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There are forty-four teeth. The incisors have no 
strong pit. The canines seem to have been "well devel- 
oped in both sexes. Tlie first of the seven grinders, 
which, as I have said, is frequently absent, and, when 
it does exist, is small in the horse, is a good-sized and 
permanent tooth, while the grinder which follows it is 
but little larger than the hinder ones. The crowns of 
the grinders are short, and though the fundamental 
pattern of the horse-tooth is discernible, the front and 
back ridges are less curved, the accessory pillars are 
wanting, and the valleys, much shallower, are not filled 
up with cement. 

Seven years ago, when I happened to be looking crit- 
ically into the bearing of palseoutological facts upon the 
doctrine of evolution, it appeared to me that the Anc?U- 
therium, the Ilipparion, and the modern horses, consti- 
tute a series in which the modifications of structure co- 
incide with the order of chronological occurrence, in 
the manner in which they must coincide, if the modem 
horses really are the result of the gradual metamorphosis, 
in the course of the Tertiary epoch, of a less specialized 
ancestral form. And I found by correspondence with 
the late eminent French anatomist and palaeontologist, 
M. Lartet, that he had arrived at the same conclusion 
from the same data. 

That the AnchitJienum type had become metamor- 
phosed into the HipjHirion type, and the latter into the 
Equine type, in the course of that period of time which 
is represented by the latter half of the Tertiary deporits, 
seemed to me to be the only explanation of the facts for 
which there was even a shadow of probability.* 

* I use the word *' type" because it is highly probable tliat 
many forma of AncliitheriumAWa*: and ///pparton-Hke antnifib 
existed in the Miocene and Pliocene ei>ochs, Just as many spe- 
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And, hence, I have ever since held that these facts 
afford evidence of the occurrence of evolution, which, 
in the sense ah'eady defined, may be termed demon, 
strative. 

All who have occupied themselves with the structuM 
of Anchitherium, from Cuvier onwards, have acknowK 
edged its many points of likeness to a well-known genus 
of extinct Eocene mammals, Palceotherium. Indeed, as 
we have seen, Cuvier regarded his remains of Ajichi- 
therium as those of a species of PalcRoilwHum. Hence, 
in attempting to trace the pedigree of the horse beyond 
the Miocene epoch and the Anchitheroid form, I natu- 

■ 

rally sought among the various species of Palaeolheroid 
animals for its nearest ally, and I was led to conclude 
that the PalcBothei'iitm mimts (Plagiolophus) represented 
the next step more nearly than any form then known. 

I think that this opinion was fully justifiable; but the 
progress of investigation has thrown an unexpected light 
on the question, and has brought us much nearer than 
could have been anticipated to a knowledge of the true 
series of the progenitors of the horse. 

You are all aware that when your country was first 
discovered by Europeans, there were no traces of the 
existence of the horse in any part of the American con- 
tinent. The accounts of the conquest of Mexico dwell 
upon the astonishment of the natives of that country 
when they first became acquainted with that astounding 
phenomenon — a man seated upon a horse. Neverthe- 
less, the investigations of American geologists have 



cies of the horse tribe exist now; and it is highly improbable 
that the particular species of Anchitherium or Hipparion^ which 
happen to have been discovered, should be precisely those wliich 
liave formed part of the direct line of the horse*s pedigree. 
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proved that the rcmnins of horses occur in the most su- 
perficial deposits of both North and South America, just 
as they do in Europe. Therefore, for some reason or 
other, no feasible suggestion on that subject, so far as I 
know, has been made — the horse must have died out in 
this continent at some period preceding the discovery of 
America. Of lat'- years there has been discovered in 
your Western Territories tliat marvellous accumulation 
of deposits, admirably adapted for the preservation of 
organic remains, to which I referred the other evening, 
and which furnishes us with a consecutive series of 
records of the fauna of the older half of the Tertiary 
epoch, for which we have no parallel in Europe. They 
have yielded fossils in an excellent state of conservation 
and in unexampled number and variety. The researches 
of Leidy and others have shown that forms allied to the 
lli}ypanon and the AnchiiJierium are to be found among 
these remains. But it is only recently that the admi- 
rably conceived and most thoroughly and patiently 
worked-out investigations of Professor Marsh have 
given us a just idea of the vast fossil wealth and of the 
scientific importance of these deposits. I have had the 
advantage of glancing over the collections in Yale 
Museum, and I can truly say that, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, there is no collection from any one region 
and series of strata comparable for extent, or for the 
care with which the remains have been got together, or 
for their scientific importance, to the series of fossils 
which he has deposited there. This vast collection has 
yielded evidence bearing upon the question of the pedi- 
gree of the horse of the most striking character. It 
tends to show that we must look to America, rather 
than to Europe, for the original seat of the equine 
.series; and that the archaic forms and successive modi- 
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fications of llie horse's ancestry are far better preserved 
here than in Europe. 

Professor Marsh's kindness has enabled me to put 
before you a diaijram. every figure in which is an actual 
representation of some specimen which is to be seen at 
Yale at this present time (Fig. 9). 

The succession of forms which he has brought to- 
gether carries us from the top to the bottom of the Ter- 
tiaries. Firstly, there is the true horse. Next we have 
the American Pliocene form of the horse {Pliohippus)\ 
in the conformation of its limbs it presents some very 
Blight deviations from the ordinary horse, and the 
crowns of the grinding teeth are shorter. Then comes 
the ProtohippuSf which represents the European Hippo- 
rioTiy having one large digit and two smjdl ones on each 
foot, and the general characters of the fore-arm and leg 
to which I have referred. But it is more valuable than 
the European Ilippai'ion for the reason that it is devoid 
of some of the peculiarities of that form — peculiarities 
which tend to show that the European Hipparion is 
rather a member of a collateral branch tiian a form in 
the direct line of succession. Next, in the backward 
order in time, is the JdiohippuSf which corresponds 
pretty nearly with the Anchitli&rium of Europe. It 
presents three complete toes — one large median and two 
smaller lateral ones; and there is a rudiment of that 
digit which answers to the little finger of the human 
hand. 

The European record of the pedigree of the horse 
stops here; in the American Tertiaries, on the contrary, 
the series of ancestral equine forms is continued into 
the Eocene formations. An older Miocene form, 
termed Mesohippus, has three toes in front, with a large 
splint-like rudiment representing the little finger, and 
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three toes behind. The radius and ulna, the tibia and 
the fibula, are dislinct, and the short-crowned molar 
teeth are anchilherold in pattern. 

But the most important discovery of all is the Oro- 
hippus, which comes from the Eocene formation, and 
is the oldest member of the equine series, as yet known. 
^Here we find four complete toes on the front limb, 
three^toes on the hind limb, a well-developed ulna, a 
well-developed fibula, and short-crowned grinders of 
simple pattern. 

Thus, thanks to these important researches, it has be- 
come evident that, so far as our present knowledge ex- 
tends, the history of the horse- type is exactly and pre- 
cisely that which could have been predicted from a 
knowledge of the principles of evolution. And the 
knowledge we now possess justifies us completely in the 
anticipation that when the still lower Eocene deposits, 
and those which belong to the Cretaceous epoch, have 
yielded up their remains of ancestral equine animals, we 
shall find, first, a form with four complete toes and a 
rudiment of the innermost or first digit in front, with, 
probably, a rudiment of the fifth digit in the hind foot;* 
while, in still older forms, the series of the digits will 
be more and more complete, until we come to the five- 
toed animals, in whlch^ if the doctrine of evolution is 
well founded, the whole series must have taken its 
origin. 

Tliat is what I mean by demonstrative evidence of ev- 
olution. An inductive hypothesis is said to be demon- 

* Since this lecture was delivered. Professor Marsh has discov- 
ered a new genus of equine mammals (Ek)hippu8) from the low- 
est Eocene deposits of the West, which corresponds veiy nearly 
to this description.— .<lmeWcan Journal of Science, November, 
1876. 
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straled when the facts are shown to be in entire accord- 
ance with it. If tliat is not scientific proof, there are 
no merely inductive conclusions which can be said to 
be proved. And the doctrine of evolution, at the pres- 
ent time, rests upon exactly as secure a foundation as 
the Copemican theory of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies did at the time of its promulgation. Its logical 
basis is precisely of the same character — the ^ coinci- 
dence of the observed facts with theoretical require- 
ments. 

« 

The only way of escape, if it be a way of escape, 
from the conclusions which I have just indicated, is the 
supposition that all these different equine forms have 
been created separately at separate epochs of time; and, 
I repeat, that of such an hypothesis as this there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any scientific evidence; and assur- 
edly, so far as I know, there is none which is support- 
ed, or pretends to be supported, by evidence or author- 
ity of any other kind. I can but think that the time 
Will come when such suggestions as these, such obvious 
attempts to escape the force of demonstration, will be 
put upon the same footing as the supposition made by 
some writers, who arc, I believe, not completely ex- 
tinct at present, that fossils are mere simulacra, are no 
indications of the former existence of the animals to 
which they seem to belong; but that they are either 
sports of Nature, or special creations, intended — as \ 
heard suggested the other day — ^to test our faith. 

In fact, the whole evidence is in favor of evolution, 
and there is none against it. And I say this, although 
perfectly well aware of the seeming difficulties which 
have been built up upon what appears to the uninformed 
to be a solid foundation. I meet constantly with the 
argument that the doctrine of evolution cannot be well 
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founded, because it requires the lapse of a very vast pe- 
riod of time; while the duration of life upon the earth, 
thus implied, is inconsistent with the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the astronomer and the physicist. I may 
venture to say that I am familiar with those conclusions, 
inasmuch as some years ago, when President of the Ge- 
ological Society of London, I took the liberty of criti- 
cising them, and of showing in what respects, as it ap- 
peared to me, they lacked complete and thorough dem- 
onstration. But, putting that point aside, suppose that, 
as the astronomers, or some of them, and some physical 
philosophers, tell us, it is impossible that life could have 
endured upon the earth for as long a period as is re- 
quired by the doctrine of evolution — supposing that to 
be proved — I desire to be informed what is the foun- 
dation for the statement that evolution does require so 
great a time. The biologist knows nothing whatever 
of the amount of time which may be required for the 
process of evolution. It is a matter of fact that the 
equine forms, which I have described to you, occur in 
the order stated in the tertiary formations. But I have 
not the slightest means of guessing whether it took a 
million of years, or ten millions, or a hundred millions, 
or a thousand millions of years, to give rise to that se- 
ries of changes. A biologist has no means of arriving 
at any conclusion as to the amount of time which may 
be needed for a certain quantity of organic change. He 
takes his time from the geologist. The geologist, con- 
sidering the rate at which deposits are formed and the 
rate at which denudation goes on upon the surface of 
the earth, arrives at more or less justifiable conclusions 
as to the time which is required for the deposit of a cer- 
tain thickness of rocks; and if he tells me that the ter- 
tiary formations required 500,000,000 years for their de- 
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posit, I suppose he has good ground for what he says, 
aud I take that as a measure of the duration of the evo- 
lution of tlie horse from the Orohippus up to its present 
condition. And, if he is right, undoubtedly evolution 
is a very slow process, and requires a great deal of 
time. But suppose, now, that an astronomer or a phys- 
icist — for instance, my friend Sir William Thomson — 
tells me that my geological authority is quite wrong; 
and that he has weighty evidence to show that life could 
not possibly have existed upon the surface of the earth 
500,000,000 years ago, because the earth would have 
then been too hot to allow of life, my reply is: " That 
is not my affair; settle that with the geologist, and when 
you have come to an agreement among yourselves, I 
will adopt your conclusion." We take our time from 
the geologists and physicists; and it is monstrous that, 
having taken our time from the physical philosopher's 
clock, the physical philosopher should turn round upon 
us, and say we are loo fast or too slow. What we de- 
sire to know is, is it a fact that evolution took place? 
As to the amount of time which evolution may have 
occupied, we are in the hands of the physicists and as- 
tronomers, whose business it is to de^ with those ques- 
tions. 

I have now, ladies and gentlemen, arrived at the con- 
clusion of the task which I set before myself when I xm. 
dertook to deliver these lectures. My purpose has been, 
not to enable those among you who have paid no atten- 
tion to these subjects before, to leave this room in a 
condition to decide upon the validity or the invalidity 
of the hypothesis of evolution; but I have desired to 
put before you the principles upon which all hypothe- 
ses respecting the history of Nature must be judged; 
and furthermore, to make apparent the nature of tho 
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evidence and the amount of cogency which is to be ex- 
pected and may be obtained from it. To this cud, I 
have not hesitated to regard you as genuine students 
and persons desirous of knowing the truth. I have not 
shrunk from taking you through long discussions, that 
I fear may have sometimes tried your patience; and I 
have inflicted upon you details which were indispensa- 
ble, but which may well have been wearisome. But I 
shall rejoice — I shall consider that I have done you tlie 
greatest service which it was in my power to do^if I 
have thus convinced you that the great question which 
we have been discussing is not one to be dealt with by 
rhetorical flourishes, or by loose and superficial talk; 
but that it requires the keen attention of the, trained in- 
tellect and the patience of the accurate obsei*ver. 

When I commenced this scries of lectures, I did not 
think it necessary to preface them with a prologue, such 
as might be expected from a stranger and a foreigner; 
for during my brief stay in your country, I have found 
it very hard to believe that a stranger could be possessed 
of so many friends, and almost harder that a foreigner 
could express himself in your language in such a way as 
to be, to all appearances, so readily intelligible. So far 
as I can judge, that most intelligent, and, perhaps, I 
may add, most singularly active and enterprising body, 
your press reporters, do not seem to have been deterred 
by my accent from giving the fullest account of every- 
thing that I happen to have said. 

But the vessel in which I take my departure is even 
now ready to slip her moorings; I awake from my de- 
lusion that I am other than a stranger and a foreigner. 
I am ready to go back to my place and country; but, 
before doing so, let me, by way of epilogue, tender to 
you my most hearty thanks for the kind and cordial re- 
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ception which you have accorded to me; and let me 
thank you still more for that which is the greatest com- 
pliment which can be afforded to any person in my po- 
sition — the continuous and undisturbed attention which 
you have bestowed upon the long argument which I 
have had the honor to lay before you. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. 



PART I. 



CauiH of Fores in Langtioffs tohich Depend upon Econ- 
omy of the Mental Energies. 

I. — THE TBINCIPLB OF ECONOMY APPLIED TO W0BD8. 

CoiciCENTiKG on the seeming incongruity between 
his father's argumentative powers and his ignoniuco of 
formal logic, Tristram Shandy says: "It was a matter 
of just wonder with my worthy tutor, and two or llireo 
fellows of that learned society, that a man who knew 
not so much as the names of his tools, should be able to 
work after that fashion with them. " Sterne's intended 
Implication that a knowledge of the principles of rea- 
loning neither makes, nor is essential to, a good reasoner, 
is doubtless true. Thus, too, is it with grammar. As 
Dr. Latham, condemning the usual school-drill in Lind- 
ley Murray, rightly remarks: "Gross vulgarity is a 
fault to be prevented; but the proper prevention is to be 
got from habit — not rules." Similarly, there can be 
little question that good composition is far less dt'pcnd- 
snt upon acquaintance with its Ihws, than upon practice 
und natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagina- 
2lon, aivA a sensitive ear, w^ill go far towards makiu;; 
•U rhetorical precepts needless, lie who daily henrs 
mod reads well-fnuned sentences, will naturally more or 
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less tend to u«tj sinijliir oncp. And wIk-tc there exists 
auy nieiit:il idiosyncnisy — where there is adeiieient ver- 
bal memory, or iiii inadequate Beu.se of logical depend- 
ence, or hut little perception of order, or a hick of con- 
structive ingenuity — no amount of instruction will rem- 
edy the defect. Ncverthel(?ss, some praclicd result nay 
Imj expected from a familiarity with the princii)les of 
style. The endeavor to conform to laws mny lell, 
though slowly. And if in no other way, yet, as facili- 
tating revision, a knowledge of the thing to be achieved 
— a clear idea of what constitutes a beauty, and what a 
blemish — cannot fail to be of service. 

No general theory of expression seems yet to have 
been enunciated. ^TJie maxims contained in works on 
composition and rhetoric are presented in an unorgan- 
ized form. Standing as isolated dogmas — as em])irical 
generalizations, they are neither so clearly apprehended, 
nor so much respected, as they would be were they de- 
duced from some simple first principle. We are told 
that " brevity is the soul of wit." We hear styles con- 
demned as verbose or involved. Blair says that every 
needless part of a sentence " interrupts the description 
and clogs the image;" and again, that " long sentences 
fatigue the reader's attention. " It is remarked by Lord 
Kaims that " to give the utmost force lo a period, it 
ought, if possible, to be closed with the word that makes 
the greatest figure. " That parentheses should be avoided 
and that Saxon w^ords should be used in preference to 
those of Latin origin, are established precepts. But, 
liowever influential the traths thus dogmatically em- 
bodied, they would be much more influential if reduced 
to something like scientific ordination. In this, as in 
other cases, conviction will be greatly strengthened 
^hen we understand the why. And we may lie euro 
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that a comprehension of the general principle from 
wliich the rules of composition resviU, will not only 
bring them home to us with greater force, but will dis- 
cover to us other rules of like origin. 

On seeking for some clue to the law underlying these 
current miixims, we may see shadowed forth in many 
of them the importance of economizing the reader's or 
hearer's attention. To so present ideas that they may 
be apprehended with the least possible mental effort, is 
the desideratum towards which most of the rules above 
quoted point. When we condemn writing that is 
wordy, or confused, or intricate — when we praise this 
style as easy, and blame tliat as fatiguing, we conscious- 
ly or unconsciously assume this desideratum as our 
standard of judgment, llogarding language as an ap- 
paratus of symbols for the conveyance of thought, wo 
may say that, as in a mechanical apparatus, the more 
simple and the better arranged in its parts, the greater 
will be the effect produced. In either case, whatever 
force is absorbed by the machine is deducted from the 
result. A reader or Jialener has at each moment but a 
limited amount of mental power available. To recog- 
nize and interpret the symbolsLpresented to him requires 
part of this power;' to arrange and combine the images 
suggested requires a further part; and only that part 
which remains can be used for realizing the thought 
conveyed. Hence, the more time and attention it takes 
to receive and understand each sentence, the less time 
aud attention can be given to the contained idea, and 
the less vividly will that idea be conceived. 

How truly language must be regarded as a hindrance 
to thought, though the necessary instrument of it, we 
flhali clearly perceive on remembering the comparative 
foTCt "nith which simple ideas arc communicated by 
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Bigns. To say "Leave the room" is less expressive than 
to point to the door. Placing a finger on tlie lips is 
more forcible than whispering ** Do not speak." A beck 
of the hand is better than "Come here." No phrase 
can convey the idea of surprise so vividly as opening 
the eyes and raising the eyebrows. A shrug of the 
shoulders would lose much by translation into words. 
Again, it may be remarked that when oral language is 
employed, the strongest effects are produced by inter- 
jections, which condense entire sentences into syllables. 
And in other cases, where custom allows us to express 
thoughts by single words, as in Beware, Heiglw^ Pudge, 
much force would be lost by expanding them into spe- 
cific propositions. Hence, carrying out the metaphor 
that language is the vehicle of tlumght, there seems 
reason to think that in all cases the friction and inertia 
of the vehicle deduct from its efficiency; and that in 
composition, the chief if not the sole thing to be done, 
is to reduce this friction and inertia to the smallest pos- 
sible amount. Let us then inquire whether economy of 
the recipient's attention is not the secret of effect, alike 
in the right choice and collocation of words, in the best 
arrangement of clauses in a sentence, in the proper 
order of its principal and subordinate propositions, in 
the judicious use of simile, metaphor, and other figures 
of speech, and even in the rythmical sequence of sylla- 
bles. 

The greater forcibleness of S axon Engli sh, or rather 
non-Latin English, first claims our attention. The sev 
^ eral special reasons assignable for this may all be re- 
duced to the general reason — economy. The most im- 
portant of them is early association. A child's vocabu- 
lary is almost wholly Saxon. He f^nxs f hare, not I pas* 
9e»9 — I wish, noil desire; he does not rejleet, he thiiikB; 
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be does not beg for amusement^ but for play; he calls 
things nice or nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The 
synonyms which he Icnrns in after years never become 
so closely, so organically connected with the ideas sig- 
nified as do these original words used in childhood ; and 
hence the association remains less strong. But in what 
does a strong association between a word and an idea 
differ from a weak one? Simply in the greater ease 
and rapidity of the suggestive action. It can be in 
nothing else. Both of two words, if they be strictly 
synonymous, eventually call up the same image. The 
expression, It is acid, must in the end give rise to the 
same thought as It is sour; but because the term add 
was learnt later in life, and has not been so often fol- 
lowed by the thought symbolized, it does not so readily 
arouse that thought as the term sour. If we remember 
how slowly and with what labor the appropriate ideas 
follow unfamiliar words in another language, and how 
increasing familiarity with such words brings greater 
rapidity and ease of comprehension ; and if we consider 
that the same process must have gone on with the words 
of our mother tongue from childhood upwards, we shall 
clearly see that the earliest lea^ and oftenest used 
words will, other things equal, cdll up images with less 
loss of time and energy than their later learnt syno- 
nyms. 

The further superiority possessed by Saxon English 
in its comparative brevity, obviously comes under the 
same generalization. If it be an advantage to express 
an idea in the smallest number of words, then will it bo > 
an advantage to express it in the smallest number of 
syllables. If circuitous phrases and needless expletives 
distract the attention and diminish the strength of the 
impresaioQ produced, then do surplus articulations do 
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so. A certjiin effort, though commonly an inappreci- 
able one, must be required to recognize every voweV'-- - 
and consonant. If, as all know, it is tiresome to listen 
to an indistinct speaker or read a badly written manu- 
script, and if, as we cannot doubt, the fatigue is a cu- 
^ mulriiive result of the attention needed to catch succes- 
siv svllnbles, it follow^s that attention is in such cases. 
absorboii by each syllable. And if this be true when 
the syllables are difficult of recognition, it will also be * 
true, though in a less degree, when the recognition of 
them is easy. Hence, the shortness of Saxon words be- 
comes a reason for their greater force. One qualifica- 
tion, however, must not be overlooked. A word which 
in itself embodies the most important part of the idea 
to be conveyed, especially when that idea is an emo- 
tional one, may often >Vith advantage be a polysyllabic 
word. Thus it seems more forcible to say, "It is mag- 
nijicent/' than " It is grand,'* The word vast is not so 
powerful a one as stupendous. Calling a thing 7iasty is 
not HO ellective as calling it disgusting. 

There seem to be several causes for this exceptional 
superiority of certain long words. We may ascribe it 
partly to the fact that a voluminous, mouth filling 
epithet is, by its very size, suggestive of largeness or 
strength; witness the immense pomposity of sesquipe- 
dalian verbiage: and when great power or intensity has 
to be suirgosted, this association of ideas aids the effect. 
A further cause may be that a word of several sylla- 
bles admits of more emphatic articulation; and as em- 
phatic articulation is a sign of emotion, the unusual im- 
pressiveness of the thing named is implied by it. Yet 
another cause is that a long word [of which the latter 
syllables are generally inferred as soon as the first are 
spoken] allows the hearer's consciousness a longer time 
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to dwell upon the quality predicted; and where, as in 
the above cases, it is to this predicted quality that the 
entire attention is called, an advantage results from 
keeping it before the mind for an appreciable time. 
The reasons which we have given for preferring short 
words evidently do not hold here. So that to make 
our generalization quite correct we must say, that 
while in certain sentences expressing strong feeling the 
word which more especially implies that feeling may 
often with advantage be a many syllabled or Latin one, 
in the immense majority of cases, each word serving but 
as a step to the idea embodied by the whole sentence, 
should, if possible, be a one-syllabled or Saxon one. 

Once more, that frequent cause of strength in Saxon 
and other primitive words, their imitative character, 
may be similarly resolved into the more general cause. 
Both those directly imitative, as splash, hang, whiz, 
roar, etc., and those analogically imitative, as rough, 
smooth, keen, blunt, thin, hard, cra>g, etc., have a greater 
or less likeness to the things symbolized; and by mak- 
ing on the senses impressions allied to the ideas to be 
called up, they save part of the effort needed to call up 
such ideas, and leave more attention for the ideas them- 
selves. 

The c^nomy of the recipient's mental energy, into 
Whict are' thus" resolvSble the several causes of the 
strength of Saxon English, may equally be traced in 
the superiority of specific over generic words. That 
concrete terms produce more vivid impressions than 
abstract ones, and should, when possible, be used in- 
stead, is a thorough maxim of composition. As Dr. 
Campl)ell says, " The more general the terms are, the 
picture is the fainter; the more special they are, the 
brighter.*' We should avoid such a sentence as: 
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-In proportion as the manners, customs, and 



amusements of a nation are cruel and barbarous, the 
regulations of their penal code will be severe 

And in place of it we should write: 

In proportion as men delight in battlefit, bull- 
fights, and combats of gladiators, will they punish by 
hanging, burning, and the rack. 

J[his superiority xif ..specific expressions is clearly due 
to a saving of the^ effort required to translate words 
into thoughts. As we do not think in generals but in 
particulars — as, whenever any class of things is re- 
ferred to, we represent it to ourselves by calling to 
mind individual members of it — it follows that when 
an abstract word is used, the hearer or reader has to 
choose from his stock of images one or more by which 
he may figure to himself the genus mentioned. In 
doing this, some delay must aiise — some force be ex- 
pended; and if, by employing a specific term, an ap- 
propriate image can be at once suggested, an economy 
is achieved, and a more vivid impression produced. 

Turning now from the choice of words to their 
sequence, we shall find the same general principle hold 
good. We have a priori reasons for believing that in 
every sentence there is some one order of words more 
effective than any other; and that this order is the one 
which presents the elements of the proposition in the 
succession in which they may be most readily put to- 
gether. As in 'a narrative the events should be stated 
in such sequence that the mind may not have to go 
backwards and forwards in order to rightly connect 
them; as in a group of sentences the arrangement 
should be such that each of them may be understood 
as it comes, witliout waiting for subsequent ou^ — so iu 
every sentence the sequence of words should be that 
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wliich suggests tfae constituents of tbo thought in the 
order most convenient for the building up that thought. 
Duly to enforce this tnith, and to prepare the way for 
applications of it, we must briefly inquire into the men- 
tal act by which the meaning of a series of words is 
apprehended. 

We cannot more simply do this than by considering 
the proper collocation of the substantive and adjective. 
Is it better to place the adjective before the su bsj-anli vfi,^ 
or the substantive before the adjective? Ought we to 
say with the French — un cltexal noir ; or to say as we 
do — a black horse? Probably most persons of culture 
would decide that one order is as good as the other. 
Alive to the bias produced by habit, they would ascribe 
to that the preference they feel for our own form of ex- 
pression. They would expect those educated in the 
use of the opposite form to have an equal preference 
for that. And thus they would conclude that neillier 
of these instinctive judgments is of any worth. There 
is, however, a philosophical ground for deciding iu 
favor of the English custom. If *'a horse black" be 
tlie arrangement, immediately on the utterance of the 
word ** horse," there arises, or tends "^o arise, iu the 
mind, a picture answering to that word; and as there 
has been nothing to indicate what kind of horse, any 
image of a horse suggests itself. Very likely, however, 
the image will be that of a brown horse, brown horses 
being the most familiar. The result is that when the 
word ** black" is added, a check is given to the process 
of thought. Either the picture of a brown horse al- 
ready present to the imagination has to be suppressed, 
and^the picture of a black one summoned in its place, 
or else, if the picture of a brown horse be yet unformed, 
the tendency to form it has to be stopped. Whichever 
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is the case, a certain amount of hindrance results. But 
if, on the other hun<l, "abhick horse" be the expres- 
sion used, no sucjh mistake can be made. The word 
"bhick," indicating an abstract qualit}', arouses no 
definite idea. It simply- prepares the mind for conceiv- 
ir<j sonic object of that qolor. and the attention is kept 
suspended until that object is known. /If, then, by 
the precedence of the adjective, the idea is conveyed 
without liability to error, whereas the precedence of 
the substantive is apt to produce a misconception, it 
follows that the one gives the mind less trouble than 
the other, and is therefore more forcible./ 

Possibly it will be objected that the adjective and 
substantive come so close together, that practically they 
may be considered as uttered at the same moment; and 
that on hearing the phrase, "ahorse black," there is 
not time to imagine a wrongly-colored hoi"se before the 
word *' black" follows to prevent it. It must be owned 
that it is not easy to decide by introspection whether 
this is so or not. But there arc facts collaterally im- 
plying that it is not. Our ability to anticipate the 
words yet unspoken is one of them. If the ideas of 
the hearer kept considerably behind the expressions of 
the speaker, as the objection assumes, he could hardly 
foresee the end of a sentence by the time it was half de- 
livered: yet I his constantly happens. Were the suppo- 
sition true, the mind, instead of anticipating, would be 
eoutinuall}^ falling more and more in arrear. If the 
meanings of words are not realized as fast as the words 
are uttered, then the loss of time over each word must 
entail such an accumulation of delays as to leave a 
hearer entirely behind. But whether the force of these 
r<*plies be or be not admitted, it will scarcely be denied 
that the right formation of a picture will be facilitated 
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by presenting its elements in the order in wiiicb they 
are wanted; even though the mind should do nothing 
until it has received them all. 

What is here said respecting the succession of the 
adjective and substantive is obviously applicable, by 
change of terms, to the adverb and verb. And witjjmit 
further explanation, it will be manifest that in ttie use 
of prepositions and other particles, most languages 
spontaneously conform with more or less completeness 
to this law. 

On applying a like analysis to the larger divisions of 
a sentence, we find not onl}'^ that the same principle 
holds good, but that the advantage of respecting it be- 
comes marked. In the arrangement of predicate and 
subject, for example, we are at once shown that as the 
predicate determines the aspect under which the sub- 
ject is to he conceived, it should be placed first; and 
the striking effect produced by so placing it becomes 
comprehensible. Take the often quoted contnist be- 
tween " Great is Diana of the Ephesians" and '* Diana 
of the Ephesians is great." When the first arrange- 
ment is used, the utterance of the word "great" 
arouses those vague associations of an impressive nature 
with which it has been habitually connected ; the im- 
agination is prepared to clothe with high attributes 
whatever follows; and when the words " Diana of the 
Ephesians" are heard, all the appropriate imagery which 
can on the instant be summoned is used in the fonna- 
tion of the picture, the ipind being thus led directly, 
and without error, to the intended impression. When, 
on the contrary, the reverse order is followed, the idea, 
"Diana of the Ephesians," is conceived with no special 
reference to greatness; and when the words "is great" 
are added, the conception has to be remodelled, whence 
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arises a loss of mculal energy and a corresponding 
diminution of effect. The following verse from Cole- 
ridge's " Ancient Mariner," though somewhat irregular 
in structure, well illustrates the same trutli: 

** AlonCy alone, all, all alone^ 
Alone on a wide, wide aea ! 
And never a saint took pitjr on 
My soul in agony." 

Of course the principle equally applies when the pred- 
icate is a verb or a participle. lA pd pA effe c t is gai ned 
by placing first all words indicating the quality, con- 
duct or condition of the subject, it follows that the 
copula also should have precedence. It is true that 
the general habit of our language resists this arrange- 
ment of predicate, copula and subject; but we may 
readily find instances of the additional force gained by 
conforming to it. Thus, in the Hue from " Julius 
Cajsar"— 

*'Then burst this mighty heart," 

priority is given to a word embodying both predicate 
and copula. In a passage contained in " The Battle of 
Flodden Field," the like order is systematically em- 
ployed with great effect: 

"The Border slogan rent the sky 1 
A Home ! a Gordon ! nxtg the cry: 
Loud were tho clanging blows: 
Advanced— forced back— now low, nowJiioh^ 

The pennon sunk and, rose; - 
As bends the bark's mast m the gale 
When rent are rigging, shrouds and sail, 

It wavered 'mid the foes." 

Pnrfimn}; the ])riiiciple yet further, it is obvious ttint 
/or producing llm greatest effect, i\oV, o\\\^ \iV5>>i^'i U» 
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main divisions of a sentence observe this sequence, but 
the subdivisions of these should be similarly arranged. 
In nearly all cases, the predicate is accompanied by 
some limit or qualification, called its complement. 
Commonly, also, the circumstances of the subject, 
which form its complement, have to be specified. And 
as these qualifications and circumstances must deter- 
mine the mode in which the acts and things they be- 
long to are conceived, precedence should be given to 
them. Lord Kaimes notices the fact that this order is 
preferable, though without giving tlie reason. He 
says: ** When a circumstance is placed at the beginning X 
•of the period, or near the beginning, the transition from 
it to the principal subject is agreeable — is like ascend- 
ing or going upward." A sentence arranged in illus- 
tration of this will be desirable. Here is one: 

^Whatever it may be in theory, it is cleai* that in 

practice the French idea of liberty is— the right of every 
man to be master of the rest. 

In this case, were the first two clauses, up to the word 
"practice," inclusive, which qualify the subject, to be 
placed at the end instead of the beginning, mucli of the 
force would be lost; as thus- 

The French idea of liberty is — the right of every 

man to be master of the rest; in practice at least, if not 
in theory. 

Similarly with respect to the conditions under which 
any fact is predicated. Observe in the following ex- 
ample the effect of putting them last: 

How immense would be the stimulus to progress, 

were the honor now given to wealth and title given ex- 
clusively to high achievements and intrinsic worth ! 

And then observe the superior effect of putting them 
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-Were the honor now given lo wealth and litlo 



given exclusively to high achievements and intrinsic 
worth, how immense would be the stimulus to prog- 
ress! 

The effect of giving priority to the complement of the 
predicate, as well as the predicate itself, ia finely dis- 
phiyed in the opening of "Hyperion": 

^* Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of momf 
Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone." 

Here it will be observed, not only that the predicate 
*' Silt" precedes the subject ** Saturn," and that the three 
lines in italics, constituting the complement of the pred- 
icate, come before it; but that in the structure of that 
complement also, the same order is followed: each line 
])eing soarranged that the qualifying words are placed 
before the words suggesting concrete images. 

The right succession of the principal and subordinate 
propositions in a sentence manifestly depends on the 
same law. Regard for economy of the recipient's at- 
tention, which, as we find, determines the best order 
for the subject, copula, predicate, and their comple- 
ments, dictates that the subordinate proposition shall 
precede the principal one, when the sentence includes 
two. Containing, as the subordinate proposition does, 
some qualifying or explanatory idea, its priority pre- 
vents misconception of the principal one; and therefore 
saves the mental effort needed to correct such miscon- 
ception. This will be seen in the annexed example. 

The secrecy once maintained in respect to the 

Parliamentary debates, is still thought needful diplo- 
macy: and in virtue of this secret diplomacy, England 
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may any day be unawares betrayed by its ministers into 
a war costing a hundred thousand lives, and hundreds 
of millions of treasure: yet the English pique them- 
selves on being a self governed people. 

The two subordinate propositions, ending with the 
semicolon and colon respectively, almost wholly de- 
termine the meaning of the principal proposition with 
which it concludes; and the effect would be lost if they 
were placed last instead of first. 

The general principle of right arrangement in sen- 
tences, which we have traced in its application to the 
leading divisions of them, equally determines the prop- 
er order of their minor divisions. In every sentence of 
any complexity the complement to the subject contains 
several clauses, and that to the predicate several others; 
and these may be arranged in greater or less conformity 
to the law of easy apprehension, VOf course with these, , . 
as with the larger members, the succession should be 1/ 
from the less specific to the more specific — from the ab- ' 
Btract to the concrete. 

Now, however, we must notice a further condition to 
be fulfilled in the proper construction of a sentence; 
but still a condition dictated by the same general prin- 
ciple with the other: the condition, namely, that the 
words and expressions most nearly related in thought 
shall be brought the closest together. Evidently the 
single words, the minor clauses, and the leading divis- 
ions of every proposition, severally qualify each other. 
The longer the time that elapses between the mention of 
any qualifying member and the member qualified, the 
longer must the mind be exerted in carrying forward 
the qualifying member ready for use. And the more 
numerous the qualifications to be simultaneously re- 
membered and riglrtly applied, the greater will be the 

y 
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mental power expended, and the smaller the effect pro- 
duced. Hence, other things equal, force will be gained 
by so arranging the members of a sentence that these 
suspensions shall at any moment be the fewest in num- 
ber; and shall also be of the shortest duration. The 
following is an instance of defective combination: 

A modem newspaper statement, though probably 

true, would be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testi- 
mony; but the letter of a court gossip, is thought good 
historical evidence, if written some centuries ago. 

A rearrangement of this, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple indicated above, will be found to increase the 
effect. Thus: 

Though probably true, a modern newspaper state- 
ment quoted in a book as testimony, would be laughed 

at; but the letter of a court gossip, ]f Written some cen- 
turies ago, is thought good historical evidence. 

By making this change, some of the suspensions are 
avoided and others shortened; while there is less liabil- 
ity to produce premature conceptions. The passage 
quoted below from "Paradise Lost" affords a fine in- 
stance of a sentence well arranged; feli]^ in the priority 
of the subordinate members, jin the avoidance of long r 
and numerous suspensionaS arfd in the correspondence 
between the order of the clmises and the sequence of the 
phenomena described, which by the way, is a further 
prerequisite to easy comprehension, and therefore to 
effect. 

** As when a prowling wolf. 
Whom hiingrer drives to seek new haunt for wej. 
Watching: where shepherdB pen their flocks aAeftt 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold: 
Or as a thief bent to unhoat^tYift caisito. 
Ot some rich burgher, "wliOBe ttQVwXMi\.vB\^sj«s%* 
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Cross-barred, and bolted fast, fear no assault, 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tUes: 
So clomb the first grand thiof into God's fold; 
80 since into his church lewd hirelings climb/' 

The habitual use of sentences in which all or most of 
the descriptive and limiting elements precede those de- 
Bcribed and limited, gives rise to what is called the in- 
verted style: a title which is, however, by no means 
confined to this structure, but is often used where the 
order of the words is simply unusual. A more appro- 
priate title would be the direct style, as contrasted with 
the other, or indirect style : the peculiarity of the one 
being, that it conveys each thought into the mind step 
by step with little liability to error; and of the other, 
that it gets the right thought conceived by a series of 
approximations. 

The superiority of the direct over the indirect form of 
sentence, implied by the several conclusions that have 
been drawn, must not, however, be affirmed without 
reservation. Though, up to a certain point, it is well 
for the qualifying clauses of a period to precede those 
qualified, yet as carrying forward each qualifying 
clause costs some mental effort, it follows that when 
the number of them and the time they are carried be- 
come great, we reach a limit beyond which more is lost 
than is gained. (Other things equal, the arrangement , 
should be such that no concrete image shall be suggest- t 
ed until the materials out of which it is to be made have 
been presented. And yet, as lately pointed out, other 
things equal, the fewer the materials to be held at once, 
and the shorter the distance they have to be borne, the 
better. ^Hence in some cases it becomes a question 
whotliCT most mental effort will be entailed by the many 
tod long suspensions, or by llie coxr^cWoii ol ^\xRRfts&v«i^ 
BdacoBceptions, 
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/yUhi question ni;iy sometimes hn ilccidcil IjjV considor- 
ing tho capjH'ity of Ihc j>tT«Mis iuUlrcsH ed. f A greater 
grasp of mind is nviuircd for the ready comprehension 
of tliougbts expressed in the direct maimer, wliere the 
sentences are anywise intricate. To recollect a numlM»r 
of preliminaries stated in elucidation of a coming idea, 
and to apply them all to the fonnation of it when sug- 
gCHted, dem:mds a goml memory and considerable power 
of concentration. To one possessing: lliese, the direct 
method will mostly seem the b^jst; while to one tle- 
ficient in them it will seem the worsts Just as it may 
cost a strong man less effort to carry a hundred- weight 
from place to place at once, than by a stone at a time, 
80 to an active mind it may be easier to bear along all 
the qualifications of an idea and at once rightly form it 
v.\. M named,, than to first imperfectly conceive such 
idea uLifl ilicn vmvc) back to it, one by one, the details 
and limitations afterwards mentioned. While converse- 
ly, as for a boy the only possible mode of transferring 
a hundredweight is that of taking it, in portions, so 
for a weak mind the only possible mode, of forming a 
compound conception may be that of building it up by 
carrying separately it> ^ujvcral j>»vt.s. 

That the indirect method — the method of conveying 
the meaning by a series of approximations — is best fitted 
for the uncultivated, may indeed be inferred from iheir 
habitual use of it. The form of expression adopted by 
the savage, as it\ — " Water, give me," is the simplest 
type of tjie approximate arrangement. In pleonasms, 
which are comparatively prevalent among the unedu- 
cated, the same essential structure is seen; as, for 
instance, in — " The men, they were there." Again, the 
old possesf^ive case — " T\\^i\y\\^,\\Vse.xo^i\," conforms to 
the like ovdov of thought.. "Nlox^iONCvA^^^^'^^iw^^^^ 
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indirect mode is called the natural one, implies that it is 
the one spontaneously employed by the common people: 
that is— the one easiest for undisciplined minds. 

There are many cases, however, in which neither the 
direct nor the indirect structure is the best; but where 
an intermediate structure is preferable to both. When 
the number of circumstances and qualifications to be in- 
cluded in the sentence is great, the most judicious course ■ 
is neither to enumerate them all before introducing the 
idea to which they belong, nor to put this idea first and 
let it be remodelled to agree with the particulars after- 
wards mentioned ; but to do a little of each. Take a 
case. It is desirable to avoid so extremely indirect an 
aiTangement as the following: 

** We came to our journey's end, at last, with no 

small difficulty, after much fatigue, through deep roads, 
and bad weather." 

Yet to transform this into an entirely indirect sen- 
tence would not produce a satisfactory effect; as wit- 
ness: 

At last, with do small difficulty, after much 

fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather, we came 
to our Journey's end. 

Dr. Wliately, from whom we quote the first of these 
two arrangements, proposes this construction: 

"At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads and 
bad weather, we came, with no small difficulty, to our 
journey's end. " 

Here it will be observed that by introducing the words 
H^JjSQl^me" a little earlier in the senience, the labor of 
cariqrffl^f orward so many particulars is diminished, and 
the suj^^jcquent qualification *' with no small difficulty" 
entails an addition to the thought that is v<i^^ vi^ssskVi 
made. But a further improvcmeiiV. nivv^ \i^ ^xosSxtf^^i^ 
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by introducing^ the words **we came" still earlier; 
espocially if at tlu^ same time the (lualifications be re- 
arranged in conforftiity with the principle already' ex- 
pUiined, that the more abstract elements of the thought 
should come before the more concrete. Observe the 
better effect obtained by making these two changes: 

At last, with no small dilUculty, and after much i 

fatigue, we came, through deep roads and bad weather, 
to our journey's end. 

This reads with comparative smoothness; that is, with 
loss hindrance from suspensions and reconstructions of 
thought — with less mental effort. 

Ik'fore dismissing this branch of our subject, it should 
be further remarked, that even when addressing the 
most vigorous intellects, the direct style is imfit for 
communicating ideas of a complex or abstract character. 
80 long as the mind has not much to do, it may be well 
able to grasp all the preparatory clauses of a sentence, 
and to use them effectively; but if some subtlety in the 
argument absorb the attention — if every faculty be 
strained in endeavoring to catch the speaker's or writer's 
drift, it may happen that the mind, unable to cany on 
both processes at once, will break down, and allow the 
elements of the thought to lapse into confusion. 

II. — TUB EFFECT OF FIGURATIVE IJ^NGUAGE EX- 
PLAINED. 

Turning now to consider figures of speech, wo may 
equally discern the same general law of effect Un<ler- 
lying all the rules given for tlie choice and right use of 
them, we shall find the same fundamental requirement 
— economy of attention. It is, indeed, chiefly Ijernusc 
they so well subserve this requirement, that figures of 
speech arc cm2)loycd. To bring the mind more easily 
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to the desired conception, is in many coses solely, and 
in all C21SCS mainly, their object. 

Let US begin with the figure called Synechdocho. The 
fldvantnge sometimes gained by putting a part for the 
whole is due to the more convenient, or more accurate, 
presentation of tlie idea. If, instead of saying "a fleet 
of ten ships," we say "a fleet of ten sail" the picture 
of a group of vessels at sea is more readily suggested; 
and is so because the sails constitute the most conspicu- 
ous parts of vessels so circumstanced, whereas the word 
ships would very likely remind us of vessels in dock. 
Again, to say "All hands to the pumps" is better than 
to say ''AH men to the pumps," as it suggests the men 
in the special attitude intended, and so saves effort. 
Bringing '*gray hairs with sorrow to the grave" is an- 
other expression, the effect of which has the same cause. 

The occasional increase of force produced by Met- 
onymy may bo similarly accounted for. "The low 
morality of the bar" is a phrase both more brief and 
significant than the literal one it stands for. A belief 
in the ultimate supremacy of intelligence over brute 
force, is conveyed in a more concrete and therefore more 
realizable form, if we substitute the pen and the sword 
for the two abstract terms. To say "Beware of drink- 
ing!" is less effective than to say " Beware of th£ bottle!" 
and is so, clearly, because it calls up a less specific 
image. 

The Simile is in many cases used chiefly with a view 
to ornament, but whenever it increases the force of a 
' passage, it does so by being an economy. Here is an 
instance : 

The illusion that great men and great events 

came oftener in early times than now, is partly due to 
luatoricul perspective. As in a range of equidistant 
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columns, the furthest off look the closest, so the con- 
spicuous objects of the past seem more thickly clustered 
lli(j more remote they are. 

To construct by a process of literal explanation, the 
thought thus conveyed would take many sentences, and 
the first elements of the picture would become faint 
while the imagination was busy in adding the others. 
But by the help of a comparison all effort is saved — the 
picture is instantly realized and its full effect produced. 

Of the position of the Simile,* it need&only to remark 
that what has been said respecting the order of the ad- 
jective and substantive, predicate and subject, principal 
and subordinate propositions, etc., is applicable here. 
As whatever qualifies should precede whatever is quali- 
fied, force will generally be gained by placing the simile 
before the object to which it is applied. That this 
arrangement is the best, may be seen in the following 
passage from the **Lady of the Lake": 

** As wreath of snow, on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest. 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 
And at the monarch's feet she lay.^* 

Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish the 
effect considerably. There are cases, however, even 
where the simile is a simple one, in which it may with 
advantage be placed last, as in these lines from Alex- 
ander Smith's **Life Drama'*: 

** I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea." 

* Properly, the term " simile" is applicable only to the entire 
figure, inclusive of tlie two things compared and the comparison 
di-awn between them. But as there exists no name for the illus- 
trative member of the figure, then^ seems no alternative but to 
(employ '* siriiile" to express this also. This context will, in eaeh 
case, show in which sense the word is used. 
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The reason for this seems to be that so abstract an idea 
as that attaching to the word '* future" does not present 
itself to the mind in any definite form, and hence the 
subsequent arrival at the simile entails no reconstruc- 
tion of the thought. 

Such, however, are not the only cases in which this 
order is the most forcible. As tlie advantage of putting 
the simile before the object depends on its being carried 
forward in the mind to assist in forming an image of 
the object, it must happen that if, from length or com- 
plexity, it cannot be so carried forward, the advantage 
is not gained. The annexed sonnet, by Coleridge, is 
defective from this cause : 

*^ As when a child, on some long Winter's night. 
Affrighted, clinging to its grandam's knees, 
"With eager wond'ring and perturbed delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees, 
Mutter'd to wretch by necromantic spell; 
Or of those hags who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight, ride the air sublime, 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell; 
Coldhorror drinks Its blood! Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that lovM each other dear, 
Murder 'd by cruel uncle's mandate fell: 
Ev'n such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 
Ev'n so, thou, Siddons, meltest my sad heart/* 

Here, from the lapse of time and accumulation of 
circumstances, the first part of the comparison is forgot- 
ten before its application is reached, and requires re- 
reading. Had the main idea been first mentioned, less 
effort would' have been required to retain it and to 
modify the • conception of it into harmony with the 
comparison than to rememl)er the comparison and refer 
bock to its successive features for hdp in forming the 
final image. 
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The superiority of the Metnphor to the Simile is as- 
cribed by Dr. Whatcly to the fact that "all men are 
more gratified at catchiDg the resemblance for them- 
selves than in having it pointed out to them." But after 
what has been said, the great economy it achieves will 
seem the more probable cause. Lear's exclamation — 

" Ingratitude 1 thou marble-hearted fiend/* 

would lose part of its effect were it changed into — 

"Ingratitude! thou fiend with heart like marble;*^ 

and the loss would result partly from the position of the 
simile and partly from the extra number of words re- 
quired. When the comparison is an involved one, the 
greater force of the metaphor, consequent on its greater 
brevity, becomes much more conspicuous. If, drawing 
an analogy between mental and physical phenomena, 
we say, 

As, in passing through the crystal, beams of white 

light are decomposed into the colors of the rainbow; so, 
in traversing the soul of the poet, the colorless rays of 

truth are transformed into brightly tinted poetry; 

it is clear that in receiving the double set of words ex- 
pressing the two halves of the comparison, and in car- 
rying the one half to the other, considerable attention is 
absorbed*. Most of this is saved, however, by putting 
the comparsion in a metaphorical form, thus: 

The white light of truth, in traversing the many 

sided transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris- 
hued poetry. 

How much h conveyed in a few words by the helD of 
the Metaphor, and how vivid the effect consequently 
produced, may be abundantly exemplified. From*' A 
Life Drama " may be quoted the phrase, 

** I speav'd Uim with a jest," 
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as a fine instance among the many which that poem con- 
tains. A passage in the ** Prometheus Unbound," of 
Shelley, displays the power of tlie Metaphor to great ad- 
vantage: 

" Metliought among the lawns together 
We wandered imderneath the young gray dawn. 
And multitudes of dense white flet»cy clouds 
Were wanderin94n thick-ik»cks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow unwiliing wind." 

This last expression is remarkable for the distinctness 
with which it realizes the features of the scene: bring- 
ing the mind, as it were, by a bound to the desired con- 
ception. 

But a limit is put to the advantflgeous use of the Meta- 
phor, by the condition that it must be sufficiently simple 
to be understood fromj^iint. Evidently, if there be 
any obscurity in the meaning or application of it, no 
economy of attention will be gained; but rather the re- 
verse. Hence, when the comparison is complex, it is 
usual to have recourse to the Simile. There is, however, 
a species of figure, sometimes classed under Allegory, 
but which might, perhaps, be better called Compound 
Metaphor, that enables us to retain the brevity of the 
metaphorical form even when the analogy is intricate. 
This is done by indicating the application of the figure 
at the outset, and then leaving the mind to continue the 
parallel. Emerson has employed it with great effect in 
the first of his "Lectures on the Times " : 

" The main interest which any a?ti)ecta of the times can have 
for us, is the great spirit wliic'h gazes tlirougli them, the light 
which tliey can shed on the wonrtciful questions. What are we, 
and Whither do we tend? We do not wish tn be deceived. Here 
we drift, lilco white sail across the wild ocean, now bright on the 
wave, now darlcling in the trough of the sea; Imt from what port 
dkl we sail? Who knows? Or to what port are wo bound? ^^Hm^ 
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knows? There is no one to tell us but such poor weather-tossed 
mariners as ourselves, whom we speak as we pass, or who have 
hoisted some signal, or floated to us some lettei's in a bottle from 
afar. Hut what know they more than we? They also found 
themselves on this wondrous sea. No; from the older sailors no> 
thing. Over all their speaking trumpets the gray sea and the 
loud winds answer^Not in us; not in Time.'* 

The division of the Simile from the Metaphor is by 
no means a definite one. Between the one extreme in 
■which the two elements of the comparison are detailed 
at full length and the analogy pointed out, and the other 
extreme in which the comparison is implied instead of 
stated, come intermediate forms, in which the compari- 
son is partly stated and partly implied. For instance: 

Astonished at the performances of the English 

plough, tlie Hindoos paint it, set it up, and worship it; 
tlius turning a tool into an idol: linguists do the same 
with language. 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader 
or hearer to complete the figure. And generally these 
intermediate forms are good in proportion as they do 
this; provided" the mode of completing it be obvious. 

Passing over much that may be said of like purport 
upon Hyperbole, Personification, Apostrophe, etc., let 
us close our remarks upon a construction by a typical 
example. The general principle which bas been enun- 
ciated is, that other things equal, the force of all verbal 
forms and arrangements is great, in proportion as the 
time and mental effort they demand for the recipient is 
small. The corollaries from this general principle have 
been severally illustrated; audit has been shown that 
the relative goodness of any two modes of expressing an 
idea, may be determined by observing which requires 
the shortest process of thought for its comprehension. 
But though conformity in particular points has been 
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exemplified, no cases of complete conformity have yet 
been quoted. It is indeed difficult to find them; for the 
English idiom does not commonly permit the order 
which theory dictates. A few, however, occur in Os- 
sian. Here is one ; 

" As Autumn's dark storm pours from two echoing hOls, so 
towards each other approached the heroes. As two dark streams 
from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the plain: loud, rough, 
and dark in battle meet Lochlin and Inisfail. . . . As the 
troubled noise of the ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the 
last peal of the thunder of heaven; such is noiM of the battle.'* 

Except in the position of the verb in the first two 
similes, the theoretically best arrangement is fully carried 
out in each of these sentences. The simile comes before 
the qualified image, the adjectives before the suhstan 
tives, the predicate and copula before the subject, and 
their respective complements before them. That the 
passage is open to the charge of being bombastic proves 
nothing; or rather, proves our case. For what is bom- 
bast but a force of expression too great for the magni- 
tude of the ideas embodied? All that may rightly be in- 
ferred is, that only in very rare cases, and then only to 
produce a climax, should all the conditions of effective 
expression be fulfilled. 

ni. — ABRANGEMBNT OP MINOR IMAGES IN BUn.DING UP 

A THOUGHT. 

Passing on to a more complex application of the doc- 
trine with which we set out, it must now be remarked, 
tliat not only in the structure of sentences, and the use 
of figures of speech, may economy of the recipient's 
mental energy be assigned as the cause of force; but 
that in tlie choice and arrangement of the minor images, 
out of which gome large thought is to be built ii\), w<^ 
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may trace the same condition to effect. To select from 
the sentiment, scene, or event described, tliose typical 
elements whicli carry many others along witli them, 
and so, by saying a few things but suggesting many, to 
abridge the description, is tlie secret of producing a 
vivid impression. An extract from Tennyson's " Man- 
ana" will well illustrate this: 

" All day within the dreamy house, 
Tlie door upon the liin^ea creaked. 
The blue fly gung^ i' the pane ; the moute 
Bohind the mouldering? wainscot shrieked. 
Or from the crevice peered about.'* 

The several circumstances here specified bring with 
them many appropriate associations. Our attention is 
mrely drawn by the buzzing of a fly in the window, 
save when everything is still. While the inmates are 
moving about the house, mice usually keep silence; 
and it is only when extreme quietness reigns that they 
peep from their retreats. Hence each of the facts men- 
tioned presupposes numerous others, calls up these 
with more or less distinctness, and revives the feeling 
of dull solitude with which they are connected in our 
experience. Were all these facts detailed instead of 
suggested, our attention would be so frittered away that 
little impression of dreariness would be produced. 
Similarly in other. cases. Whatever the nature of the 
thought to be conveyed, this skilful selection of a few 
particulars which imply the rest, is the key to success. 
In the choice of competent ideas, as ioLthe choice of ex- 
pressions, the aim must be to convey the greatest quan- 
tity of thoughts with the smallest quantity of words. 

The same principle may in some cases be advanta- 
geously carried yet tuiUiet, Vi>f iiidirectiyBUggesting 
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some entirely distinct thought in addition to the one ex- 
pressed. Thus, if we say, 

The head of a good classic is as full of ancient 

myths, as that of a servant-girl of ghost stories; 
it is manifest that besides the fact asserted, there is an 
implied opinion respecting the small value of classical 
knowledge: and as this implied opinion is recognized 
much sooner than it can be put into words, there is gain . 
in omitting it. In other cases, again, great effect is 
produced by an overt oraissiou; provided the nature of 
the idea left out is obvious. A good instance of this 
occurs in ** Heroes and Hero-worship." After describ- 
ing the way in which Burns was sacrificed to the idle 
curiosity of Lion hunters— people who came not out of 
sympsfthy but merely to see him — people who sought a 
little amusement, and who got their amusement while 
"the Hero's life went for it!" Carlyle suggests a par- 
allel thus: 

"Richter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a 
kind of 'Light-chafers,' large Fire-flies, which people 
stick upon spits, and illuminate the ways with at night. 
Persons of condition can thus travel with a pleasant ra- 
diance, which the}'^ much admire. Great honor to the 
Fire-flies I But— 1— " 

IV. — THE SUPERIORITY OP POETRY TO PROSE EXPLAINED. 

Before inquiring whether the law of effect, thus far 
traced, explains the superiority of poetry to prose, it;, 
will be needful to notice some supplementary causes of 
force in expression, that have not yet been mentioned. 
These are not, properly speaking, additional causes; 
but rather secondary ones, originating from those al- 
ready S]x»cifled — reflex results of them. In the first 
place, then, we may remark that mental excitement 
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spontaneously prompts the use of those forms of speech 
Avhich have been pointed out as the most effective. 
*' Out with himi" ** Away with him!" are the natural 
utterances of angry citizens at a disturbed meeting. A 
voyager, describing a terrible storm he had witnessed, 
would rise to some such climax as — ** Crack went the 
ropes and down came the mast." Astonishment may 
be heard expressed in the phrase — "Never was there 
siich a sight!" All of which sentences are, it will lie 
observed, constructed after the direct type. /Again, 
every one knows that excited persons are given to fig- 
ures of speechy' The vituperation of the vulgar abounds 
with them: often, indeed, consists of little else. 
"Beast," "brute," gallows rogue," "cut-throat villain," 
these, and other like metaphors and metaphorical epi- 
thets, at once call to mind a street quarrel. Further, it 
may be noticed that extreme brevity is another charac- 
teristic of passionate language. The sentences are gen- 
erally incomplete; the particles are omitted; and fre- 
quently important words are left to be gathered from 
the context. Great admiration does not vent itself in a 
precise proposition, as — "It is beautiful;" but in the 
simple exclamtition — "Beautiful!" lie who, when 
reading a lawyer's letter, should say, "Vile rascal!" 
would be thought augiy; while, "He is a vile ras- 
cal!" would imply coini)arative coolness. Thus we see 
that alike in the order of the words, in the frequent use 
of figures, and in extreme conciseness.^the natural ut- 
terances of excitement conform to the theoretical condi- 
tions of forcible expression. 

Hence, then, the higher forms of speech acquire a 
secondary strength from association. Having, in act- 
unl life, habitually heard \\\tim \\\ eo\\\\vi<iUoi\ with vivid 
weutal iiij])ressious, aud Ivavm^ ^i^vi\i^ ^^viiivi^Vamvi^ \ft 
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meet with them in the most powerful writing, they 
come to have in themselves a species of force. The 
emotions that liave from time to time been produced by 
tiie strong tlioughts wrapped up in these forms, are par- 
tially aroused by the forms themselves. They create 
a certain degree of animation; they induce a prepara- 
tory sympathy, and when the striking ideas looked for 
are reached, they are the more vividly realized. 

The continuous use of these modes of expression, 
that are alike forcible in themselves and forcible from 
their associations, produces the peculiarly impressive 
species of composition which we call poetry. Poetry, 
we shall find, habitually adopts those symbols of 
thought and those methods of using them wliich instinct 
find analysis agree in choosing as most effective, and 
becomes poetry by virtue of doing this. On turning 
back to the various specimens that have been quoted, it 
will 1)6 seen that the direct or inverted form of sentence 
predominates in ttem, and that to a degree quite inad- 
missible in prose. And not only in the frequency, but 
in what is termed the violence of the inversions, will 
this distinction be remarked. In the abundant use of 
figures, again, we may recognize the same truth. Met- 
aphors, similes, hyperboles and personifications are the 
poet's colors, which he has liberty to employ almost 
without limit. We chanicterize as *' poetical " the prose 
which uses these appliances of language with any fre- 
quency, and condemn it as ** over-florid" or "affected" 
long before they occur with the profusion allowed in 
verse. Further, let it be remarked that in brevity — the 
•ther requisite of forcible expression which theory points 
it and emotion spontaneously fulfils — poetical phrase- 
ogy similarly differs from ordmaryphraseologY- ^"^^ 
}Ttect pcrioda are frequent, e\moixa viy^ ^tT^^VvsaK, "k^^ 
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many of the minor words, which would be deemed es- 
sential in prose, are dispensed with. 

Thus, poetry, regarded as a vehicle of thought, is es- 
pecially impressive, partly because it obeys all the laws 
of effective speech, and partly because in so doing it 
imitates the natural utterances of excitement. While 
the matter embodied is idealized emotion, the vehiclo is 
the idealized language of emotion. As the musical 
composer catches the cadences in which our feelings of 
joy and sympathy, grief and despair vent themselves, 
and out of these germs evolves melodies suggesting 
higher phases of these feelings, so the poet develops 
from the typical expressions in which men utter passion 
and sentiment those choice forms of verbal combination 
in which concentrated passion and sentiment may be 
filly presented. 

There is one peculiarity of poetry conducing much 
to its effect — the peculiarity which is, indeed, usually 
thought its characteristic one — still remaining to be 
considered; we mean its rhythmical structure. This, 
improbable though it seems, will be found to come 
under the same generalization with the others. Like 
each of them, it is an idealization of the natural lan- 
guage of strong emotion, which is known to be more or 
less metrical if the emotion be not too violent, and like 
each of them, it is an economy of the reader's or hear- 
er's attention. In the peculiar tone and manner we 
adopt in uttering versified language, may be discerned 
its relationship to the feelings, and the pleasure which 
its measured movement gives us is ascribable to the 
comparative ease with viuch words metrically arranged 
can be recognized. 

Thi8 asf^ position will BcaiceV^ b^ ^t once admitted; 
but a iittic explanation wiW s\\oy< \v^ x^^vs^qwj^^xvrwi^ 
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For if, as we have seen, there is an expenditure of men- 
tal energy in the mere act of listening to verbal articu- 
lations, or in that silent repetition of them which goes 
on in reacfing— if the perceptive faculties must be in ac- 
tive exercise to identify every syllable — then any mode 
of so combining words as to present a regular recurrence 
of certain traits which the mind can anticipate, will di- 
minish that strain upon the attention required by the 
total irregularity of prose. Just as the body, in receiv- 
ing a series of varying concussions, must keep the mus- 
cles ready to meet the most violent of them, as not 
knowing when such may come, so the mind, in receiv- 
ing unarrauged articulations, must k( ep its perceptives 
active enough to recognize the least easily caught 
sounds. And as, if the concussions recur in a definite 
order, the body may husband its forces by adjusting 
the resistance needful for each concussion, so, if the 
syllables be rhythmically arranged, the mind may econ- 
omize its energies by anticipating the attention required 
for each syllable. 

Far-fetched though this idea will perhaps be thought, 
a little introspection will countenance it. That we do 
take advantage of metrical language to adjust our per- 
ceptive faculties to the force of the expected articula- 
tions, is clear from the fact that we are balked by halt- 
ing versification. Much as at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs, a step more or less than we counted upon gives 
us a sliock, so, too, does a misplaced accent or a super- 
numerary syllable. In the one case, we kiww that 
there is an erroneous proadjustmcut; and we can scarcely 
doubt that there is one in the-other. But if we habitually 
preadjust our perceptions to the measured movement of 
verse, the physical analogy above given renders it prob- 
able that by so doing wc economize atteuUoa\ \s.wl 
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l)cnce that metrical language is more eflfective than 
prose, l)ecause it enables us to do this. 

Wore there space, it might be worth while to inquire 
whether the plejisure we take in rhyme, and also that 
wliich we talie in eupliony, are not partly ascribable to 
the same general cause. 



PART II. 



Vauics of Force in Ijanguage which Depend upon Econ- 
omy of tlie Mental Sensibilities, 

A FEW paragraphs only can be devoted to a second 
division of our subject that here presents itself. To 
pursue in detail the laws of effect, as applying to the 
larger features of composition, would carry us beyond 
Dur limits. But we may briefly indicate a further as- 
pect of the general principle hitherto traced out, and 
hint a few of its wider applications. 

Thus far, then, we have considered only those causes 
of force in language which depend upon economy of the 
\nental energies: we have now to glance at those which 
depend upon economy of the mental sensHnlities. Ques- 
tionable though this division may be as a psychological 
Dne, it will yet serve roughly to indicate the remaining 
field of investigation. It will suggest that besides con- 
sidering the extent to which any faculty or group of 
faculties is tasked in receiving a form of words and re- 
alizing its contained idea, we have to consider tlie state 
in which this faculty or group of faculties is left; and 
how tlie reception of subsequent sentenced and images 
will be influenced by that state. Without going at 
/englh into so wide a topic as the exercise of facultiei 
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and its reactive effects, it will be sufficient here to call 
to mind that every faculty (when in a state of normal 
activity) is most capable at the outset; and that the 
change in its condition, which ends in what we term 
exhaustion, begins simultaneously with its exercise. 
This generalization, with which we are all familiar in 
our bodily experiences, and which our daily language 
recognizes as true of the min^ as a whole, is equally 
true of each mental power, from the simplest of the 
senses to the most complex of the sentiments. If we 
hold a flower to the nose for long, we become insensible j- 1' 
to its scent. We say of a very brilliant flash of light- 
ning that it blinds us; which means that our eyes have 
for a time lost their ability to appreciate light. After 
dating a quantity of honey, we are apt to think our tea 
is without sugar. The phrase ** a deafening roar," im- 
plies that men find a very loud sound temporarily inca- 
pacitates them for hearing faint ones. To a hand which 
has for some time carried a heavy body, small bodies 
afterwards lifted seem to have lost their weight. Now, 
the truth at once recognized in these, its extreme mani- 
festations, may be traced throughout. It may be shown 
that alike in the reflective faculties, in the imagihation, 
in the perceptions of the beautiful, the ludicrous, the 
sublime, in the sentiments, the instincts, in all the men 
tal powers, however we may classify them — action ex- 
hausts; and that in proportion as the action is violent, 
the subsequent prostration is great. 

Equally, throughout the whole nature, may be traced 
the law that exercised faculties are ever tending to re- 
sume their original state. Not only after continued 
rest do they regain their full power — not only do brief 
cessations partially reinvigorate them; but even while 
tlicy arc in action, the resulting exhaustion is ever being 
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neutralized. The two processes of waste and repair go 
on together. Hence with faculties habitually exercised 
— as the senses of all persons, or the muscles of any one 
who is strong — it happens that, during moderate activ- 
ity, the repair is so nearly equal to the waste, that the 
diminution of power is scarcely appreciable; and it ia 
only when the activity has been long continued, or has 
been very violent, that the repair becomes so far in ar- 
rear of the waste as to produce a perceptible prostra- 
tion. In all cases, however, when, by the action of a 
faculty, w^aste has been incurred, aoine lapse of time 
must take place before full eflOiciency can be reacquired: 
and this time must be long in proportion as the waste 

f. ^ has been great. 

^^^. Keeping in mind these general truths, we shall be in 
a condition to underatand certain causes of effect in 
composition now to be considered. Every perception 
received, and every conception realized, entailing some 
amount of waste — or, as Liebig would say, some change 
of matter in the brain — and the efficiency of the facul- 
ties subject to this waste being thereby tempoiurily, 
though often but momentarily, diminished, the re- 
sulting partial inability must affect the acts of 
perception and conception that immediately suc- 
ceed. And hence we inay expect that the vividness 
with which images are realized will, in many cases, de- 
pend on the order of their presentation: even, when one 
order is as convenient to the understanding as the 
other. 

There are sundry facts which alike illustrate this, and 
are explained by it. Uliiuaj, ia-Qne of them. The 
marked effect obtained by placing last the most striking 
of any series of images, and the weakness — often the lu- 
dicrous weakness — produced by reversing this arrange- 
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mcnt, dq^ends on the general law indicated. As imme- 
diately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive the 
light of a fire, while by looking at the tire first and the 
sun afterwards we can perceive both, so, after receiv- 
ft brilliant, or weighty, or terrible thought, we cannot ap- 
preciate a less brilliant, less weighty, or less terrible one, 
while, by reversing the order, we can appreciate each. 
In Antithesis, again, we may recognize the same gener- 
al trutli. "^The opposition of two thoughts that are the 
reverse of each other in some prominent trait, insures 
an impressive effect; and does this by giving a momen- 
tary relaxation to the faculties addressed. If, after a 
scries of images of an ordinary character, appealing in 
a moderate degree to the sentiment of reverence, or ap- 
probation, or beauty, the mind has presented to it a 
very insignificant, a very unworthy, or a very ugly im- 
age, the faculty of reverence, or approbation, or beauty, 
as the case may be, having for the time nothing to do, 
tends to resume its full power, and will immediately 
afterwards appreciate a vast, admirable, or beautiful 
inuigc better than it would otherwise do. Conversely, 
where the idea of absurdity due to extreme insignifi- 
cance is to be produced, it may be greatly intensified 
by placing it after something highly impressive : espe- 
cially if the form of phrase implies that something still 
more impressive is coming. A good illustration of the 
effect gained by thus presenting a petty idea to a con- 
sciousness that has not yet recovered from the shock o\ 
an exciting one, occurs in a sketch by Balzac. Hiy 
hero writes to a mistress who has cooled towards him 
the following letter: 

*' Madame— Votre conduite m'^tonne autant qu'elle m^afSige. 
Non contente de me d6chirer le coeur par vos d^dains, vous aves 
rind<5UcateB6e de me retenir une brosse a dents, que mes moyeni 
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ne me permettent pas de remplocer, mes propri^tds ^tant 
g^rev^es d'hypothdques. 

''Adieu, trop belle et trop ingrate amle! Pulssionsnous nous 
revoir dans un monde meilleurl 

** Cuaklk8-£douabd.** 

Tlius we see that the phenomena of Climax, Antithe- 
sis, and Anticlimax, alike result from this general prin- 
ciple. Improbable as these momentary variations in 
susceptibility may seem, we cannot doubt their occur- 
rence when we contemplate the analogous variations m 
the susceptibility of the senses. Referring once more 
to phenomena of vision, every one knows that a patch 
of black on a white ground looks blacker, and a patch 
of white on a black ground looks whiter, than else- 
where. As the blackness and the wliiteness must really 
be the same, the only assignable cause for this is a dif- 
ference in their actions upon us, dependent upon the 
different states of our faculties. It is simply a visual 
antithesis. 

But this extension of the general principle of economy 
— this further condition to effective composition, that 
the sensitiveness of the faculties must be continuously 
husbanded — includes much more than has been yet 
hinted. It implies not only that certain arrangements 
and certain juxtapositions of connected ideas are best; 
but that some modes of dividing and presenting a sub- 
ject will be more striking than others; and that, too, ir- 
respective of its logical cohesion. It shows why we 
must progress from the less interesting to the more in- 
teresting; and why not only the composition as a w^hole, 
but each of its successive portions, should tend towards 
a climax. At the same time, it forbids long continuity 
of the same kind of thought, or repeated production ot 
like effects. It warns us againaX l\v^ e^xiox committed 
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botli by Pope in his poems and by Bacon in bis essays 
— the error, namely, of constantly employing forcible 
forms of expression : and it points out that as tlie easiest 
posture by-nnd by becomes fatiguing, and is with pleas- 
ure exchanged for one less easy, so the most perfectly 
constructed sentences will soon weary, and relief will 
be given by using those of an inferior kind. 

Further, we may infer from it not only that should 
we avoid generally combining our words in one man- 
ner, however good, or working out our figures and illus- 
trations in oneway, however telling; but that we should 
avoid anything like uniform adherence, even to the 
wider conditions of effect. We should not make every 
section of our subject progress in interest; we should 
not always rise to a climax. As we saw that, in single 
sentences, it is but rarely allowable to fulfil all the con- 
ditions to strength, so in the larger sections of a com- 
position we must not often conform entirely to the law 
indicated. We must subordinate the component effect 
to the total effect. 

In deciding how practically to carry out the principles 
of artistic composition, we may derive help by bearing 
in mind a fact already pointed out — the fitness of cer- 
tain verbal arrangements for certain kinds of thought. 
That constant variety in the mode of presenting ideas 
which the theory demands, will in a great degree result 
from a skilful adaptation of the form to the matter. 
We saw how the direct or inverted sentence is spon- 
taneously used by excited people; and how their lan- 
guage is al&o chara(^,terized by figures of speech and by 
extreme brevity. Hence these may with advantage pre- 
dominate in emotional passages, and may increase as 
the emotion rises. On the other hand, for complex. 
ideas, the indirect sentence seems \\i<ft \«&\.'s^\0^^* '^^ 
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conversation, the excitement produced by the near ap- 
proach to a desired conclusion, will often show itself in 
a series of short, sharp sentences; while, in impressing 
a view already enunciated, we generally make our 
periods voluminous by piling thought upon thought. 
These natural modes of procedure may serve as guides 
in writing. Keen observation and skilful analysis 
would, in like manner, detect further peculiarities of 
expression produced by other attitudes of mind; and 
by paying due attention to all such traits, a writer pos- 
sessed of sufficient versatility might make some approach 
to a completely organized work. 

This species of composition which the law of effect 
points out as the perfect one, is the one which high 
genius tends naturally to produce. As we found that 
the kinds of sentences which are theoretically best, are 
those generally employed by superior minds, and by 
inferior minds when excitement has raised them, so we 
shall find that the ideal form for a poem, essay, or fic- 
tion, is that which the ideal writer would evolve spon- 
taneoualy.y One in whom the powers of expression fully 
responded to the state of feeling, would unconsciously 
use that variety in the mode of presenting his thoughts 
which Art demands. This constant employment of one 
species of phraseology, which all have now to strive 
against, implies an undeveloped faculty of language. 
To have a specific style is to be poor in speech. If we 
remember that, in the far past, men had only nouns and 
verbs to convey their ideas with, and that from then to 
now the growth has been towards a greater number of 
implements of thought, and consequently towards a 
greater complexity and variety in their combinations, 
we may infer that we are now, in our use of sentences, 
much what the primitive man was in his use of words. 
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and that a continuance of the process that has hitherto 
gone on must produce increasing heterogeneity in our 
modes of expression. As now, in a fine nature, the play 
of the features, the tones of the voice and its cadences, 
vary in harmony with every thought uttered, so in one 
possessed of a fully developed ppwer of speech, the 
mould in which each combination of words is cast will 
similarly vary with and be appropriate to the senti- 
ment. 

That a perfectly endowed man must unconsciously 
write in all styles, we may infer from considering how 
styles originate. Why is Johnson pompous, Goldsmith 
simple? Why is one author abrupt, another rhythmi- 
cal, another concise? Evidently in each case the habit- 
ual mode of utterance must depend upon the habitual 
balance of the nature. The predominant feelings have 
by use trained the intellect to represent them. But 
while long, though unconscious, discipline has made it 
do this efficiently, it remains, from lack of practice, in- 
capable of doing the same for the less active feelings; 
and when these are excited, the usual verbal forms un- 
dergo but slight modifications. Let the powers of speech 
be fully developed, however — let the abilit}' of the in- 
tellect to utter the emotions be complete, and this fixity 
of style will disappear. The perfect writer will express 
himself as Junius, when in the Junius frame of mind; 
when he feels as Lamb felt, will use a like familiar 
speech; and will fall into the ruggedness of Carlyle when 
in a Carlylean mood. Now he will be rhythmical and 
now irregular; here his language will be plain and there 
ornate; sometimes his sentences will be balanced and at 
other times unsymmetrical ; for a while there will be 
considerable sameness, and then again great variety. 
His mode of expression naturally responding to his 
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state of feeling, there will flow from bis pen a compo- 
sition changing to the same degree that the aspects of 
his subject change. He will thus without effort con- 
form to what we have seen to be the laws of effect. 
And while his work presents to the reader that variety 
needful to prevent continuous exertion of the same 
faculties, it will also answer to the description of all 
highly organized products, both of man and of nature : 
it will be not a series of like parts simply placed in jux- 
taposition, but one whole made up of unlike parts that 
are mutually dependent. 



COUNT RUMFORD. 



On a bright calm day in the autumn of 
187^2 — that portion of the year called, I be- 
lieve, in America the Indian summer — I made 
a pilgrimage to the modest birthjjlace of 
Count Rumf ord, the originator of the Royal 
Institution. My guide on the occasion was 
Dr. George EUis of Boston, and a more com- 
petent guide I could not have had. To Dr. 
Ellis the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences had conunitted the task of writing a 
life of Rumf ord, and this labor of love had 
been accomplished in 1871, a year prior to my 
visit to the United States. The name of Rum- 
ford was Benjamin Thompson. For thirty 
years ho was the contemporary of another 
Benjamin, who reached a level of fame as 
high as his own. Benjamin Franklin and 
Benjamin Thompson were born within twelve 
miles of each otner, and for six of the thirty 
vears just referred to, the one lived in Eng- 
land and the other in France. Yet, Dr. EUia 
informs us, there is nothing to show that they 
ever s<iw eax^h other, or were in any way 
ac<iuainted with each other, or, indeed, felt 
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the least i:itorest in each other. The name 
aiid fame of Runiford, which were resonant 
in Kurono at the beginning of this century, 
liave iallen in England into general oblivion. 
To scientific men, however, his figure presents 
itself with singular inipressiveness at the 
I)resent day. This result is mainly due to the 
establishment, in recent times, of the grand 
scientific generalization known as the Me- 
chanical Theory of Heat. Boyle, and Hooke, 
and Locke, and Leibnitz, had already ranged 
themselves on the side of this theory. But 
by experiments conducted on a scale unex- 
ampled at the time, and by reasonings, 
founded on these experiments, of singular 
force and penetration, Rumford has made 
himself a conspicuous landmark in the his- 
t(jry of the theory. His inference from his 
experiments was scored in favor of those 
philosophers who held that heat is a form of 
motion. 

The town of Wobum, connected in my 
memoiy with a cultivated companion, with 
genial sunshine and the bright coloring of 
American trees, is nine miles distant from the 
city of Boston. In North Woburn, a Httle 
way off, on March 26, 1753, Rumford was 
born. He came of people who had to labor 
for their liveliliood, who tilled their own 
fields, cut their own timber and fuel, worked 
at their varied trades, and thus maintained 
the independence of New England yeomen. 
Thompson's father died before he was two 
years old. His mother married again, chang- 
ing her name to l^icirce, and had children by 
h(^r second husband ; but tlie affection between 
her and her first-born remained strong and 
unbroken to the end of her life. The boy 
was placed undc^r tlie care of guardians, from 
whom his stepfather, Josiah Pierce, received 
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a weekly allowance of two shillings and five- 
pence for the child's maintenance. Young 
Thompson received his first education from 
Mr. John Fowle, graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, "an accomplished and faithful man." 
He also went to a school at Byfield, kept 
by a relation of his own. At the age of 
eleven, he was placed for a time under 
the tuition of Mr. Hill, '*an able teacher 
in Medford," adjoining Woburn. The lad's 
mind was ever active, and his* invention 
incessantly exercised, but for the most 
part on subjects beside his daily work. In 
relation to that work, he came to be regardc^d 
as ''indolent, flighty, and unpromising. " His 
guardians, at length thinking it advisable to 
change his vocation, apprenticed him in Octo- 
ber, 1776, to Mr. John Appleton, of Salem, an 
importer of British gooas. Here, however, 
instead of wooing customers to his master's 
counter, he occupied himself with tools and 
implements hidden beneath it. He is reported 
to have been a skillful musician, passionately 
fond of music of every kind ; and during his 
stay with Mr. Appleton, whenever he could 
do so without bemg heard, he solaced his 
leisure by performances on the viohn. 

By the Kev. Thomas Barnard, minister of 
Salem, and his 'son, young Thompson was 
taught algebra, geometry, and astronomy. 
By self -practice, he became an able and ac- 
curate draughtsman. He did not escape that 
last infirmity of ingenious minds, the desire 
to construct a perpetual motion. He breaks 
ground in physics, by questioning his friend 
Mr. Baldwin as to the direction pursued by 
rays of li^ht under certain conditions; he 
desires to know the cause of the change of 
color which fire produces in clay, "Please," 
he adds, "to give the nature, essence, begin- 
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ning of existence, and rise of the wind in 
general, with the whole theory thereof, so as 
to be able to answer all questions relative 
thereto. " One might suppose hiin to be pre- 
jfaring for a competitive examination. BGe 
grew expert in drawing caricatures, a spirited 
group of which has been reproduced by Dr. 
Ellis. It is called a Council of State, and em- 
braces a jackass with twelve human heads. 
In 17()9, he changed his place in Salem for a 
situation in a dry -goods store in Boston, and 
soon afterwards began the study of medicine 
under Dr. John Hay, of Wobum. 

Thompson keeps a strict account of his 
debts to Dr. Hay ; credits him with a pair of 
leather gloves; credits Mrs. Hay with knit- 
ting him a pair of stockings. These items ho 
tacks on to the more serious cost of his board 
from December, 1770, to June, 1772, At forty 
shillings, old currency, per week, amounting 
to i;156. The specie payments of Thompson 
were infinitesimal, eight of them amounting 
in the aggjregate to £2. His further forms of 
payment illustrate the habits of the commu- 
nity in which he dwelt. Want of money 
caused them to fall back upon barter. lie 
debits Dr. Hay with an amusing and diversi- 
fied list of articles the value of which no 
doubt had been previously agreed upon be- 
tween them. The love of order which after- 
wards ruled the actions of the man, was 
incipient in the boy. At seventeen, he thus 
spaced out the four and twenty hours of a 
single day : * ' From eleven to six, sleep. Gret 
up at six o'clock and wash my hands and 
face. From six to eight, exercise one half, 
and study one half. From eight to ten, break- 
fast, attend prayers, &c. From ten to twelve, 
study all the time. From twelve to one, dine, 
&c. From one to four, study constantly. 
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From four to five, relieve my mind by some 
diversion or exercise. From five till bedtime, 
follow what my inclination leads me to; 
whether it be to go abroad, or stay at home 
and read either Anatomy, Physic, or Chemis- 
try, or any other book I want to peruse." 

In 1771 he managed, by walking daily from 
Woburn to Cambridge, and back, a distance 
of some sixteen miles, to attend the lectures 
on natural philosophy, delivered by Professor 
Winthrop in Harvard College. He taught 
school for a short time. at Wilmington, and 
afterwards for six weeks and three days at 
Bradford, where his repute rose so high that 
he received a call to Concord, a town of New 
Hampshire, situated higher up than Bradford 
on the river Merrimac. The Indian name of 
Concord was, according to Dr. Ellis, Penacook, 
but Appleton's Cyclopaedia states it to have 
been Musquetaquid. Emerson's poem of this 
title is in harmonjr with the Cyclopaedia. In 
1733 it had been incorporated as a town in 
Essex county, Massachusetts. Some of the early 
settlers in that county had come from our own 
Essex ; and, as regards pronunciation, they car- 
ried with them the name of the English Essex 
town, Romford, of brewery celebrity. They, 
however, changed the first o into u, calHngthe 
American town Rumford. Strife had occurred 
as to the county or State to which Rum- 
ford belonged. But the matter was amicably 
settled at last ; and, to denote the subsequent 
harmony, the name was changed from Rum- 
ford to Concord. This sweetly quiet spot is 
historically famous from its being the place 
where Britisli soldiers first fell in the Ameri- 
can war ; and within the present century its 
fame has been enhanced by the life and death 
of Rali)h Wal<lo Knic^rsoii. In later years, 
when honors fell thick upon him, Thompson 
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Wcos made a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He chose for his title Count Rumfora, in 
memory of his early association with Concord. * 
In Concord, at the time of Thompson's ar^ 
rival, there dwelt the widow of a Colonel 
Rolfe with her infant son. Her husband had 
died in December, 1771, leaving a large estate 
behind him. Rumf ord was indebted to Mrs. 
Rolfe's father, the Rev. Timothy Walker, for 
counsel, and to her brother for civility and 
hospitality. There the widow and teacher 
met, and their meeting was a prelude to their 
marriage. Rumford, somewhat ungallantly, 
told his friend Pictet in after years that she 
married him rather than he her. She was ob- 
viously a woman of decision. As soon as they 
were engaged, an old curricle, left by her 
father, was fished up, and, therein mounted, 
she carried her betrothed to Boston, and com- 
mitted him to the care of the tailor and hair- 
dresser. This journey involved a drive of sixty 
miles. On the return they called at the house 



* Tn the autumn of 1772, accompanied by my high-minded 
friend and relative. General Hector Tyndale, I spent a chanu- 
inp: day with Emerson at Concord. Some time previously 
his house had been destroyed. by Are, and while it was re- 
building he occupied the old Manse rendered famous by 
Hawthorne. He showed us the spot beside the Merrimac, 
where the first two English soldiers fell, on the 9th of April, 
1775. We also saw tnere the Cuucord obelisk, marking the 
ground 

** Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world." 

We were afterwards driven by Emerson himself to Lexing- 
ton, talking on the way of poets and poetry, and putting 
science for the time under a bushel. "We halted near the 
Common, so as to enable me to inspect the monument. The in- 
scription contained some strong expressions regarding Brit- 
ish aggression. On i-etuming, 1 remarked that they were all 
Britons at that time— the colonists being truer BHtons than 
their assailants. It was, in fact, Essex against Essex; and- 
wlu'n I spoke of the undesirability of emltalming in bitter 
woi-ds the memory of a family quari*ol, Emertaoa smilingly 
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of Thompson's mother, who, when she saw 
him, is reported to have exclaimed, **Why, 
Ben, my son, how could you go and lay out 
all your winter's earnings in finery? " Thomp- 
son was nineteen when he married, his wife 
being thirty-three. 

On two critical occasions in the life of this 
extraordinary man his appearance on horse- 
back apparently determined the issues of that 
life. As he rode at a review of the British 
soldiers at Dover, New Hampshire, on the 
13th of November, 1772, his figure attracted 
the attention of Governor Wentworth, and 
on the day following he was the great 
man's guest. So impressed was Went- 
worth with his conversation that he at 
once made up his mind to attach him to 
the public service. To secure this wise end 
he adopted unwise means. **A vacancy 
having occurred in a maiorship in the Second 
Provincial Regiment of New Hampshire, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth at once commissioned 
Thompson to fill it ; " thus placing him over 
the heads of veterans with infinitely stron^r 
claims. He rapidly became a favorite with 
the governor, and on his proposing, soon after 
his appointment, to make a survey of the White 
Mountains, Wentworth not only fell in with 
the idea, but promised, if his public duties 
permitted, to take part in the survey himself. 
At the time when he exercised this influence, 
Thompson was not quite twenty years old. 

Through official unwisdom, unhappily not 
confined to that age, the ferment of discon- 
tent with the legislation of the mother country 
had spread in 1774 throughout the colony. 
Clubs and committees were formed which 
often compelled men to take sides before the 
reqinsite data for forming a clear judgment 
had been obtained. **Out caxAot, ^^^^^^^ 
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Ellis, "must persuade us to allow that there 
were reasons, or at least prejudices and ap- 
prehensions which might lead honest and right- 
hearted men, lovers and friends of their birth- 
land, to oppose the rising spirit of independ- 
ence as inflamed by demagogues, and as fore- 
boding discomfiture and mischief. " Thompson 
became "suspect." He was known to be on 
friendly terms with Governor Went worth; 
but then the governor, when he gave Thomp- 
son his commission, was highly popiUarinthe 
province. Prior to his accession to office 
Wentworth had strongly opposed every meas- 
ure of Great Britian which was regarded as 
encroacjhingupon the liberties of the colonists. 
He thought himself, nevertheless, in duty 
bound to stand by the royal authority when 
it was openly defied ; and this naturally ren- 
dered him obnoxious. 

"There was something," says Dr. Ellis, 
" exceedingly humiliating and degrading to a 
man of an independent and self-respecting 
snirit in the conditions imposed at times by 
tlie ' Sons of Liberty,' in the process of cleans- 
ing himself from the taint of Toryism. " Human 
nature is everywhere the same, and to pro- 
tect a cherished cause these " sons of liberty " 
sometimes adopted the tactics of the papal in- 
quisition. Sullen defiance was the attitude of 
Thompson, and public feehng grew day by 
day more exasperated against him. In the 
summer of 1774, he foiled his accusers before 
a committee appointed to inquire into his con- 
duct. The acquittal, however, gave him but 
little relief, and extra-judicial plots were 
formed against him. The Concord mob re- 
solved at length to take the matter into their 
own hands. One day they collected round his 
house, and with hoots and yells demanded 
that ho should be delivered u\) \)0 tVicwv, Hav- 
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ing got wind of the matter, he escaped 
in time ; and on the assurance of Mrs. Thomp- 
son and her brother Colonel Walker that he 
had quitted Concord the mob dispersed. * * To 
have tarried at Concord," he writes to his 
father-in-law at this time, **and have stood 
another trial at the bar of the populace would 
doubtless have been attended with unhappy- 
consequences, as my innocence would have 
stood me in no stead against the prejudices of 
an enraged infatuated multitude — and much 
less against the determined villainy of my 
inveterate enemies, who strive to raise their 
popularity on the ruins of my character." 

He returned to his mother's house in Wo- 
bum, where he was joined by his wife and 
child. While they were with him, shots were 
exchanged and blood was shed at Concord and 
Lexington. Thompson was at length arrested, 
and confined in Wobum. A ** Committee of 
Correspondence " was formed to inquire into 
his conduct. He conducted his own defence, 
and was again acquitted. The committee, 
however, refused to make the acquittal a 
public one, lest, it was alleged, it should offend 
those who had sought for a conviction. Des- 
pair and disgust took possession of him more 
and more. In a loi^ letter addressed to his 
father-in-law from Wobum, he defends his 
entire course of conduct. His principal 
offence was probably negative; for silence 
at the time was deemed tantamount to antag- 
onism. During a brief period of farming, he 
had had working for him some deserters from 
the British army in Boston. These he per- 
suaded to 1^0 back, and this was urged as a 
crime against him. He defended himself 
with spirit, declaring, after he had explained 
his motives, that if this action were a crime, 
he gloried in being a criminal. HelvaATcssiji&i 
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up his mind to quit a country which had 
ti-eated him so ill; devoutly wishing, *'that 
the happy time may soon come when I may 
return to my family in peace and safety, and 
when every individual in America may sit 
down under his own vine and under his own 
fig tree, and have none to make him afraid." 
On October 13th, 1775, he quitted Woburn, 
reached the shore of Narragansett Bay, where 
he went on board a British frigate. In this 
vessel ho was conveyed to Boston, where he 
remained until the town was evacuated by 
the British troops. The news of this catas- 
trophe was carried by him to England. 
Thenceforward, till the close of the war, he 
was on the English side. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of Thompson was the readiness with which 
ho caught the manners and fell into the ways 
of great people. This quality probably con- 
nects itself with that ** over-love of splendor " 
which his friend Baldwin ascribes to him. 
On the English side the American War was 
begun, continued, and ended, in ignorance. 
Blunder followed blunder, and defeat followed 
defeat, until knowledge which ought to have 
been ready at the outset came too late. Thomj)- 
son for a time was the vehicle of such belated 
knowledge. He was immediately attached to 
the Colonial Office, then ruled over by Lord 
George Grermain. Cuvier in his ' Eloge,' thus 
described his first interview with that Minis- 
ter. **0n this occasion by the clearness of 
his details and the gracefulness of his manr 
ners, he insinuated himself so far into the 
graces of Lord George Germain that he took 
him into his employment." With Lord 
George he frequently breakfasted, dined, and 
supped, and was occasionally his guest in the 
country. At Stouelaud Lodge, the residence 
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of Lord George, his celebrated experiments 
on gunpowder began. He was a born experi- 
mentalist, handy, ingenious, full of devices to 
meet practical needs. He turned his attention 
to improvements in military matters ; devised 
and procured the adoption of bayonets for 
the fusees of the Horse Guards, to be used in 
fighting on foot. Xhe results of his experi- 
ments on gunpowder were communicated to 
Sir Joseph Banks. He soon became intimate 
with Sir Joseph, and in 1779, he was elected 
Fellow of the Koyal Society. 

When the war had become hopeless, many 
of the exiles who had been true to the Royal- 
ist cause came to England, where Thompson's 
official position imposed on him the duty of 
assu3,gingtheir miseries and adjusting their 
claims. Though no evidence exists ** that he 
failed to do in any case what duty and friend- 
liness required of him," he did not entirely 
escape the censure of his outlawed fellow 
countryinen. One of them in particular had 
been a judge in Salem when Thompson was a 
shop-boy in Appleton's store. Judge Curwen 
compjlained of his fair appearance and un- 
candid behavior. He must have keenly felt 
the singular reversal in their relations. ** This 
young man," says the judge, **when a shop- 
lad to my next neighbor, ever appeared active, 
good natured, and sensible ; by a strange con- 
currence of events, he is now Under-Secretary 
to the American Secretary of State, Lord 
George Germain, a Secretary to Georgia, In- 
spector of all the clothing sent to America, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant or 
Horse Dragoons, at New York; his income 
from these sources is, I have been told, near 
£7000* a year — a sum infinitely beyond his 
most sanguine expectations." 

-i I.I ■ -% r 

* This Dr. Ellis considers to be u. dv^lvisiQxu 
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As the prospects of the war darkened, 
Thompson's patron became more and more 
the object of attack. The people had been 
taxed in vain. England was entangled in 
Continental war, and it became gradually 
recognized that the subjugation of the colony 
was impossible. To Thomnson's credit, be it 
recorded, he showed no tenaency to desert the 
cause ho had espoused, when he found it to 
bo a failing one. In 1782, his chief was driven 
from power, and at this critical time he 
accepted the commission of Heutenant-colonel 
in the British army, and returned to America 
with a view of rallying for a final stand such 
forces as he might find capable of organiza- 
tion. He took with him four pieces of artillery, 
with which he made experiments during the 
voyage. His destination was Long Island, 
New York, but stress of weather carried him 
to Charleston, South Carolina, where the in- 
fluence of his presence was soon felt. * * Obliged 
to pass the winter there, he was made com- 
mander of the remains of the calvary in 
the royal army, which was then under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Leslie. This 
corps was broken, but he promptly restored 
it, and won the confidence and attachment of 
the commander. He led them often against 
tlie enemy, and was always successful in his 
enterprises." 

He quitted Charleston, and about the middle 
of Ai)ril, 1782, reached New York, where he 
took command of the King's American Dra- 
goons. But early in April, 1783, before the 
war was formally concluded, he obtained 
leave to return to England. Finding there no 
opportunity for active service, he resolved to 
try his fortune on the Continent, intending 
to offer his services as a volunteer in the 
Austrian army against the Turks. The his- 
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torian Gibbon crossed the Channel with him. 
In a letter dated Dover, September 17, 1783, 
Gibbon writes : — " Last night, the wind was 
so high that the vessel could not stir from the 
harbor; this day it is brisk and fair. We are 
flattered with the hope of making Calais 
Harbor by the same tide in three hours and a 
half ; but any delay will leave the disagreeable 
option of a tottering boat or a tossing night. 
What a cursed thing to live in an island I this 
step is more awkward than the whole journey. 
The triumvirate of this memorable embark- 
ation will consist of the grand Gibbon, Henry 
Laurens, Esq., President of Congress; and 
Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, Philosopher 
Thompson, attended by three horses, who are 
not the most agreeable fellow-passengers. If 
we survive, I will finish and seal my letter at 
Calais. Our salvation shall be ascribed to the 
prayers of my lady and aunt, for I do believe 
they both pray." The **^rand Gibbon" is 
reported to have been terribly frightened by 
the plunging of hi^ fellow-passengers, the 
three blood horses. 

Pushing on to Strasburg, where Princo 
Maximilian of Bavaria, then a field marshal 
in the service of France, was in garrison, 
Thompson, mounted on one of his chargei*s, 
appeared on the parade ground. He attracted 
tlie attention of the Prince, who spoke to 
him, and, on learning that he had been serving 
in the AmoricaL *i^ar, pointed to some of his 
officers, and remaxkedthat they had been in 
the same war. An animated conversation 
immediately began, at the end of which the 
stranger was invited to dine with the Prince. 
After dinner, it is said, he produced a port- 
f oho containing plans of the principal engage- 
ments, and a collection of excellent maps of 
the seat of war. Eiiger for information, the 
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Prince again invited him for the next day, 
and when at length the traveler took leave, 
engaged him to pass through Munich, giving 
him a friendly letter to the Elector of Bavaria. 
The Elector,* a sage ruler, saw in him im- 
mediately a man capable of rendering the 
State good service. He pressed his visitor to 
accept a post half military and half civil. Tho 
proposal was a welcome one to Thomi)son, 
and he came to England to obtain the king's 
permission to acc^cpt it. Not only was the 
i)ermission granted, but on February 23, 1784, 
he was knighted by the king. Dr. EUis 
pubHshestho *' grant of amas" to the new^ 
knight. The original [parchment, i)erfect 
and unsulHed, with all its seals, is in the 
possession of Mrs. James F. Baldwin, of 
boston, widow of the executor of Countess 
Sarah Rumford. **The knight himself," ob- 
serves his biographer, *' must have furnished 
the infomiation wntten on that flowery 

Earchment." He returned to Munich, and on 
is arrival the Elector appointed him colonel 
of a regiment of cavalry and aide-de-camp to 
himsel£ He was lodged in a palace, which he 
shared with the Russian Ambassador, and had 
a military staff and a corps of servants. He 
soon accpiired a mastery over the German 
and French languages. He made himself 
minutely acquainted with everything con- 
cerning the dominions of the Elector — ^their 
population and employments, their resources 
and means of development, and their relations 
to other powers. Holding as he did the 
imited offices of Minister of War, ilinister of 
Police, and Chamberlain of the Elector, his 
influence and action extended to all parts of 
the public service. Four years of observation 
were, however, spent in Munich before he 
attempted anything practical. Then, as now. 
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tho armies of the Continent were maintained 
by conscription. Drawn away from their 
normal occupations, the rural population 
returned after their term of service lazy and 
demoralized. Tho pay of the soldiers was 
miserable, their clothing bad, their quartero 
dirty and mean; the expense being out of all . 
proportion to the return. 

Thompson aimed at making soldiers citizens 
and citizens soldiers. The situation of tho * 
soldier was t^ be rendered pleasant, his pay ; 
was to be increased, his clothing rendered; 
comfortable and even elegant, while all hberty *' 
consistent with strict subordination was to lie 
permitted him. Within, the barracks were 
to be neat and clean ; and without, attractive. ; 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic were to bo' 
tau;j;ht, not only to the soldiers and their 
children, but to the children of tho neighbor-' 
ing peasantry. He drained the noisome' 
marshes of Mannheim, and converted them 
into a garden for the use of tho garrison. For 
the special purpoFO of introducing the culture 
of tlie potato, he extended the plan of military 
gardens to other garrisons. They were tilled, 
and their produce was owned by non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. The plan 
proved completely successful. Indolent 
soldiers became industrious, while through 
the prompting of those on furlough, little 
gardens sprang up everywhere over the 
country, Bavaria was then infested with 
beggars, vagabonds, and thieves, native and 
foreign. These mendicant tramps were in tho 
main stout, healthy, and able-bodied fellows, 
who found a life of tliievish indolence pleas- 
anter than a life of honest work. ** These de- 
testable vermin had recourse to the most di- 
abolical arts, and the most horrid crimes in 
the prosecution of their infamous trade. " They 
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robbed, they stole, maimed and exposed little 
children, so as to extract money from the ten- 
der hearted. All this must be put an end to. 
Four regiments of cavalry were so cantoned 
that every village had its patroL This dispo- 
sition of the cavalry was antecedent to seizing, 
as a beginning, all the beggars in the capital. 
The problem before him might well have 
daunted a courageous man, but he faced it 
without misgiving. He brought his schemes 
to clear definition in his mind before he at- 
tempted to reaUze them. Ptecepts, he knew, 
were vain, so his aim was to establish hab- 
its. Reversing the maxim that people must 
be virtuous to be happy, he resolved on mak- 
ing happiness a stepping-stone to virtue. He 
had learnt the importance of cleanliness 
through observing the habits of birds. Law- 
givers and founders of religions never failed, 
he said, to recognize the influence of cleanli- 
ness on man's moral nature. *' Virtue never 
dwelt long with filth and nastiness, nor do I 
beheve there ever was a person scrupidous- 
ly attentive to cleanliness who was a con- 
summate villain." He had to deal with 
wretches covered with filth and vermin, to 
cleanse them, to teach them, and to give them 
the pleasure and stimulus of earning honest 
money. He did not waste his means on fine 
buildmgs, but taking a deserted manufactory, 
he repaired it, enlarged it, addingto it kitchen, 
bakehouse, and workshops for mechanics. 
Halls were provided for the spinners of flax, 
cotton, and wool. Other halls were set up for 
weavers, clothiers, dyers, saddlers, wool-sort- 
ers, carders, combers, knitters, and seam- 
stresses. In the prosecution of his despotic 
scheme all men seemed to fall under his lead. 
To relieve it of the odium which might accrue 
a it were effected wholly by the military, he 
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associated with himself and his field officers 
the magistrates of Munich. They gave him 
wilHng sympathy and aid. On New Year's 
morning 1790 he and the chief magistrate 
walked out together. With extended hand a 
beggar immediately acoosted them. Thomp- 
son, setting the example to his companions, 
laid his hand gently upon the shoulder of the 
vagabond, and committed him to the charge 
of a sergeant with orders to take him to the 
Town Hall At the end of that day not a 
single beggar remained at large. 

With his iron resolution was associated in 
those days a plastic tact which enabled him 
to avoid jealousies and collisions that a man 
of less self-restraint would infalHbly have 
incurred. To the school for poor students, 
the Sisters of Charity, the hospital for lepers, 
and other institutions had been concedea 
the right of making periodic appeals from 
house to house ; German apprentices had also 
been permitted to beg upon their travels ; all 
of these had their claims adjusted. After he 
had swept his swarm of paupers into the 
quarters provided for them, his Tjardest work 
began. Here the inflexible order which had 
characterized him through life came as a 
natural force to his aid. *'He encouraged a 
spirit of industry, pride, self-FCspect, and 
emulation, finding help even in trifling dis- 
tinctions of apparel." His pauper workhouse 
was self-supporting, while its inmates were 
given the means of enjoying life. He con- 
structed and arranged a kitchen which pro- 
vided daily a warm and nutritive dinner for 
a thousand or fifteen hundred persons ; an 
incredibly small amount of fuel sufficing to 
cook a dinner for this multitude. The mili- 
tary workhouse was also remunerative; its 
profits for six years exceeding a hundred 
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thousand dollars. Ho had the art of making 
himself loved and honored by the people 
whom he rul(»d in this arbitrary way. Under 
stress of work he once broke down at Munich, 
and fearing that he was dying, the poor of 
the city went in procession to the church to 
put up public prayers for him. In 1793 ho 
went to Italy to restore his health. Had he 
known how to employ the sanative power of 
Nature, he might nave longer kept m work- 
ing order his vigorous frame. But he was a 
man of the city. The mountains of Maggiore 
were to him less attractive than the streets of 
Verona, wiiere he committed himself to the 
planning of soup kitchens. He made similar 
plans for other cities, so that to call his 
absence a holiday would be a misnomer. Ho 
returned to Munich in August, 1794. slowly 
recovering, but not able to resume tne man- 
agement of his various institutions. 

Men find pleasure in exercising the powers 
they possess, and Rumford possessed, in its 
highest and strongest form, tne power of or- 
ganization. In him flexible wisdom formed 
an amalgam with despotic strength. He held 
undoubtin^ly that ** arrangement, method, 
provision for the minutest details, subordina- 
tion, co-operation, and a carefm system of 
statistics, will facilitate and make effective 
any undertaking, however burdensome and 
comprehensive." Pure love of humanity 
would at first sight seem to be the motive 
force of his action. Still, it has been affirmed 
by those who knew him that this was not the 
case. Fontenelle said of Dodard, that he 
turned his rigid observance of the fasts of the 
Church into a scientific expeiiment on the ef- 
fects of abstinence, thereby taking the i)ath 
which led at once to heaven and into the 
French Academy. In Rumford's case the 
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pleasure of the administrator outweighed, it 
was said, that of the philanthropist. 

When he quitted America, he left his wife 
and infant daughter behind him, and whether 
there were any communications afterwa^rds 
between him and them is not known. In 1793, 
in a letter to his friend Baldwin, he expressed 
the desire to visit his native country,and to be- 
come personally acquainted with his daughter, 
who was then nineteen. With reference to 
this projected visit, he asks, *' Should I kind- 
ly be received? Are the remains of party 
spirit and poHtical persecution done away? 
Would it be necessary to ask leave of the 
State? " A year prior to the date of this letter, 
Rumford's wife nad died, at the age of fifty- 
two. On January 29, 1796, his daughter, who 
was familiarly called *' Sally Thompson," 
sailed for London to see her father. She * ' had 
heard him spoken of as an officer, and had 
attached to this an idea of the warrior with a 
martial look, possibly the sword, if not the 
gun by his side." All this disappeared when 
she saw him. He did not strike ner as hand- 
some, or even agreeable, a result in part due 
to the fact that he had been ill and was very 
thin and pale. She speaks, however, of his 
laughter ** quite from the heart," while the 
expression of his mouth, with teeth of *'the 
most finished pearls " was sweetness itself. 
She had little knowledge of the world, and 
her purchases in London he thought both 
extravagant and extraordinary. Alter hav- 
ing, by due discipline, learnt how to make an 
English courtesy, t* the horror of her father, 
almost the first use she made of her newly 
acquired accomphshment was to courtesy to 
a housekeeper. 

In 1796 Rumf ord founded the historic medal 
which bears his name, and the same yeac^ 
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accompanied by his daughter, he returned to 
Germany. France and Austria were then at 
war, wmlp Bavaria sought to remain ri^dly 
neutral. Eight days after Rumf ord's arrival, 
the Elector took refuge in Saxony. Moreau 
had crossed the Rhine and threatened Bavaria. 
After a defeat by the French, the Austrians 
withdrew to Munich, but found the gates of 
the city closed against them. They planted 
batteries on a height commanding the city. 
According to an arrangement with the Elect- 
or, Rumrord assumed the command of the 
Bavarian forces, and by his fimmess and pres- 
ence of mind prevented either French or Aus- 
trians from entering Munich. The considera- 
tion in which he was held is illustrated by the 
fact that the Elector made Miss Thompson a 
Countess of the Empire, conferring on her a 
pension of £200 a year, with hberty to enjoy 
it in any country where she mignt wish to 
reside. 

The New England girl, brought up in the 
quietude of Concord, transplanted thence to 
London, and afterwards to Munich, was sub- 
jected to a somewhat trying ordeal. After a 
short period of initiation, she appears to have 
passed through it creditably. Her writing 
does not exhibit her as possessing any marked 
qualities of intellect. She was bright, gossipy, 
' ' volatile, " and throws manifold gleams on the 
details of Rumford's Ufe. He kept through 
the year a box at the opera, though he haroly 
ever went there, and hired by the year a doc- 
tor named Haubenal. She amusinglv describes 
a quintuple present made to her by her father 
soon after her arrival in Munich. The first item 
was "a little shaggy dog, as white as snow, 
excepting black eyes, ears and nose;" the 
second was a lady named Veratzy, who was 
sent to teach her French and music; the 
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third was a Catholic priest, named Dillis, wlio 
was to be her drawing-master ; the fourth was 
a teacher of Itahan, named Alberti ; and the 
fifth, the before- mentioned Dr. Haubenal, who 
was to look after her health. She did not at 
all like the arrangement. She was particu- 
larly surprised and shocked at a doctor's 
offering his services before they were wanted. 
In fact the little dog, **Cora" was the only 
welcome constituent of the gift. 

The Elector put the seal to his esteem for 
Rumford hy appointing him Plenipotentiary 
from Bavaria to the Court of London. King 
George, however, declined to accept him in 
this capacity. He was obviously stung by 
this refusal ; and the thought which had often 
occurred to him of returning to his native 
country now revived. Mr. Rufus King was 
at that time American Ambassador in Lon- 
don: and he, by Rumford's desire, wrote to 
Colonel Pickering, then Secretary of State for 
the United States, informing him of the 
Count's intention to settle down at or near 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he proposed 
to live in the character of a German noble- 
man, renouncing all political action, and de- 
voting himself to literary pursuits. In reply 
to this communication Mr. King was author- 
ized to offer Rumford, in addition to the post 
of Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
that of Inspector-General of the Artillery or 
the United States; **and we shall moreover 
be disposed to give to you such rank and 
emoluments, as would be likely to afford you 
satisfaction, and to secure to us the advantage 
of your service." 

•the hour of final decision approached, but 
before it arrived another project had laid hold 
of Rumford's imagination, a project which in 
its results has proved of more importance to 
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physical science, and of more advantage to 
mankind, than any which this multifarious 
genius had previously undertaken. This pro- 
ject was the foundation of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. 

His ideas on this subject took definite shape 
in 1799. They were set forth in a pamphlet 
of fifty pages, the introduction to which is 
dated from Kumf ord's residence in Brompton 
Row, March 4th, 1799. His aim is to cause 
science and art to work together; to estabhsh 
relations between philosophers and workmen ; 
and to bring their united efforts to bear on 
the improvement of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, and on the augmentation of 
domestic comforts. He specially dwells on 
the management of fire, it being, as he thinks, 
a subject of peculiar interest to mankind. 
Fuel, he asserted, cost the kingdom more than 
ten millions sterling annually, whidi was 
much more than twice what it ought to cost. 
In the pall of smoke which hung over London, 
defacing its edifices and works of art, he saw 
** unused material which was turned equally 
to waste and made a means of annoyance and 
insalubrity." He would bind himself, if the 
opportunity were allowed him, *'to prove to 
the citizens that the heat and the material of 
heat thus wasted would suffice to cook aU the 
food in the citv, warm every apartment, and 
perform all the mechanical work done by 
fire." With his hope, strength, and practical 
insight, and with the sympathy which ho 
would command, there is no knowing what 
might be accompHshed in the way of smoke 
abatement were he now amongst us. 

Rumford could at this time count on the 
sympathy and active support of a number of 
excellent men, who, in advance of him, had 
founded a ** Society for bettering the condi- 
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tion and increasing the comforts of the poor." 
He sought the aid of the committee or this 
Society. It was agreed on all hands that the 
proposed new Institution promised to be too 
important to permit of its being made an 
appendage to any other. A committee consist- 
ing of eight members of the old Society was, 
however, appointed to confer with Rumford 
regarding his plan. The committee met and 
ratified Rumf ord's proposals. Subscribers ot 
fifty guineas each were to be the perpetual 
proprietors of the Institution ; a contribution 
of ten guineas was to secure the privileges of 
a life subscriber ; whilst a subscription of two 
guineas constituted an annual subscriber. 
The manager, nine in number, were to be 
chosen by ballot by the proprietors. A Com- 
mittee of Visitors was also appointed, the 
same in number as the Committee of Mana- 
gers, and holding office for the same number 
of years. At a general meeting of the propri- 
etors held at the house of Sir Joseph Baiiks, 
in Soho Square, on the 7th of March, 1799, 
fifty-eight persons, comprising many men oi 
great distinction, were found to have qualified 
as proprietors by the subscription of fifty 
guineas each. The Committee of Managers 
was chosen, and they held their first meeting 
at the house of Sir Joseph Banks on the 9th 
of March, 1799. Mr. Thomas Bernard, one of 
the most active members of the Society from 
whose committee the first managers were 
chosen, was appointed Secretary. On the 
13th of January 1800, the Royal Seal was 
attached to the Charter of the Institution. 
The King was its Patron, and the first officers 
of the Institution were appointed by him. 
The Earl of Winchester was President. Lord 
Morton, Lord Egremont, and Sir Joseph 
Banks wero Vice-Presidents. The mana^era 
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wero divided into three classes of three each ; 
the first class serving for one, the second for 
two, and the third for three years. The Earls 
of Bessborough, Egremont, and Morton, re- 
spectively, headed the Hsts of the three classes 
of managers. Euinford himself was appointed 
to serve for three years. The three classes 
of Visitors were headed by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Viscount Palmerston, and Earl 
Spencer respectively. The first Professor of 
ISatural Philosophy and Chemistry was Dr. 
Thomas Garnett, while the first Treasurer 
was Mr. Thomas Bernard. A home and for- 
eign secretary, legal counsel, a soHcitor and a 
clerk, were added to the list. One rule estab- 
lished at this time has been adhered to with 
great fidelity to the present day. No poUtical 
subject was to be mentioned in the lectures. 

The word ** Institution" was chosen because 
it had been least used previously, and because 
it best indicated the objects of the new Society. 
The mechanical arts have promoted civiUza- 
tion and refinement. Nations, provinces, 
towns, and even villages thrive in proportion 
to the activity of their industry. '* Exertion 
quickens the spirit of invention, makes science 
nourish, and increases the moral and physical 
powers of man." The printing-press, naviga- 
tion, gunpowder, the steam-engine, have. 
changed the whole course of human affairs. 
The slowness with which improvements make 
their way among workmen arises from pre- 
judice, suspicion, jealousy, disHke of change, 
and the narrowing effect of the subdivision oi 
work into many petty occupations. But slow- 
ness is also due to the greed for wealth, the 
desire for monopoly, the spirit of secret in- 
trigue exhibited among manufacturers. Be- 
tween these two the philosopher steps in, 
whoso business it is '^ toexsxmiae overy opera- 
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tion of Nature and Art, and to establish gen- 
eral theories for the direction and conducting 
of future processes." But philosophers may 
become dreamers, and they have therefore 
habitually to be called back to the study of 
practical questions which bear upon the ordi- 
nary pursuits of hfe. Science and practice 
are, in short, to interact, to the advantage of 
both. 

Houses in Albemarle Street were purchased, 
and modified to suit the objects in view. 
Eumf ord's obvious intention was to found an 
Institute of Technology and Engineering. 
The Institution was to be made a repository for 
models of all useful contrivances and improve- 
ments : cottage fireplaces and kitchen uten- 
sils; kitchens for farm-houses and for the 
houses of gentlemen;' a laundry, including 
boilers, washing, ironing,' and dying-rooms; 
Germnn, Swedish, and Eussian stoves ; open 
chimney fireplaces, with ornamental grates; 
ornamental stoves; working models "of that 
most curious and most useful machine, the 
steam-engine;" brewers' boilers; distillers' 
coppers; condensers; large boilers for hospit- 
als ; ventilating apparatus for hot-houses ; lime- 
kilns; steam-boilers for preparing food for 
stall-fed cattle ; spinning-wheels ; looms ; agri- 
cultural implements; bridges of various con- 
structions; human food; clothing; houses; 
towns; fortresses; harbors; roads; canals; 
carriages ; ships ; tools ; weapons ; &c. Chem- 
istry was to be apphed to soils, tillage, and 
manures ; to the manufacture oi bread, beer, 
wine, spirits, starch, sugar, butter, and cheese ; »; 
to the processes of dying, calico-printing, 
bleaching,^ painting, and varnishing; to the 
smelting of ores; the formation of alloys; to 
mortars, cements, bricks, pottery, glass, and 
enamels. Above all, '* tho phenomena of light 
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and heat — those great powers which give life 
and energy to the universe — ^powers which, 
by the wonderful process of combustion, are 
placed under the command of human beings 
— will engage a profound interest.'* 

In reference to the allegjed size of the bed of 
Og, the king of Bashan, Bishop Watson asked 
Tom Paine to determine the bulk to which a 
human body may be augmented before it will 
perish by its own weight. As regards the 
projected Institution, Kumford surely had 
passed this limit, and by the ponderosity of 
nis scheme, had ensured either change or 
ruin. In such an establishment Davy was 
sure to become an iconoclast. He cared little 
for models, not even for the apparatus with 
which his own best discoveries were made, 
but incontinently broke it up whenever he 
found it could be made subservient to further 
ends. 

The experimental lectures of Davy were 
then attracting attention. Rumors of the 
young chemist reached Rumford, and, at his 
request, Davy came to London. His hfe at 
the moment was purely a land of promise, but 
Rumford had the sagacity to see the promise, 
and the wisdom to act upon his insight. Nor 
was his judgment rapidly formed. Several 
interviews preceded his announcement to 
Davy, on the 16th of Februarv, 1801, the re- 
solution of the managers, '* That -Mr. Hum- 
phry Davjr be engaged in the service of the 
Koyal Institution, in the capacity of Assistant 
Lecturer in Chemistry, Director of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory, and Assistant Editor of the 
Journals of the Institution; and that he be 
allowed to occupy a room in the house, and 
be furnished with coals and candles, and that 
he be paid a salary of one hundred guineas 
per annum/' Bumioxd, TtiOY^over^ held out 
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to Davy the prospect of becoming, in the 
course of two or three years, full Professor of 
Chemistry, with a salary of 300/. per annum, 
** provided," he adds, "that within that period 
you shall have given proofs of your fitness to 
hold that distinguished situation," This 
promise of , the professorship in two or three 
years was ominous for Dr. Oamett, between 
whom and the managers differences soon 
arose which led to his withdrawal from the 
Institution. Davy began his duties on Wed-- 
nesday, the 11th of March, 1801. 

The name of a man who has no intellectual 
superior in its annals, now appears for the 
first time in connection with the Institution. 
At the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, Eum- 
ford had an interview with Dr. Thomas 
Young, destined to become so illustrious as 
the first decipherer of the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, and as the foremost founder of the" un- 
dulatory theory of light. Young accepted 
an engagement as Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Institution, 6is Editor of its 
Journals, and as superintendent of the house, 
at a salary of £300 per annum. 

A portion of the motive force of a mian of 
Humiord's temperament may be describ- 
ed as irritability. During the possession 
of physical vigor and sound health, this 
force is grasped by the will and di- 
rected by intelligence and tact. But when 
health slackens and physical vigor subsides, 
that which had been a firmly ruled power 
becomes an energy wanting adequate control. 
Bumf ord's success in Bavaria illustrates his 
pliancy as much as his strength. But befora 
he started the Royal Institution his health 
had given Wt^y, (Vn4 Ul^J irritability, it is to be 
fgavpd, gp^ the upper hand. In point of in- 
tellect, moreover/ he eame then into contaot 
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with people of larger calibre and more varied 
accomplishments than he had previously met. 
He could hardly count upon the entire sym- 

goth> of Young and Davy, though I beheve 
e r-^mained on friendly terms with them to 
the end. They were gems of a different water, 
if I majr use the term, from Eumf ord. The 
chief object of his fostering care was, at that 
time, mechanical invention, apphea to the 
uses of life. The pleasures of Young and 
Davy lay in another sphere. To them science 
was an end, not a means to an end. In his 
excellent work on the Royal Institution Dr. 
Bence Jones informs us that difficulties were 
gathering round it in 1803, and it was even pro- 
posed to sell it off. Rmnf ord, being in Paris, 
with the aid of Davy, Mr. Bernard, and Sir 
John Hippisley , carried on the work, * 'without 
workshops, or mechanics' institute, or kitchen, 
or model exhibition." The place of these was 
taken by experimental and theoretical re- 
searches, which instead of deahng with things 
achieved, carried the mind into unexplored 
regions of Nature, forgetful whether the dis- 
coveries made in that region had or had not a 
bearing on the necessities of material life. 

Rumford and his Institution had to bear the 
brunt of ridicule, and he felt it ; but men of 
ready wit have not abstained from exercising 
it on societies of greater age and higher claims. 
Shafts of sarcasm without number have been 
launched at the Royal Society. It was per- 
fectly natural for persons who had httle taste 
for scientific inqiury and less knowledge of 
the methods of Nature, to feel amused, if not 
scandalized, by the apparently insignificant 
subjects which sometimes occupied the scien- 
tific mind They were not aware that in 
science the most stupendous phenomena often 
^d their suggestion and interpretation in the 



most ttunute— that the smallest laboratory taci 
is connected by indissoluble tios witb tlie, 
grandest operations of nature. Thus the iri- 
aesceiicee of the common soap-hubble, sub- 
jected to Bcientiflc analyaia, have emerged in 
the conclusion that steilar space is apleiium 
filled with a material Bubstance cajiable of 
tranismitting motion with a rapidity which 
would girdle the equatorial earth eight times 
in a second; while the tremora of this aub- 
stance in one form constitute wliat we call 
light, and, in all forms, constitute what we 
call radiant heat. Not seeing this connection 
between great and small ; not discerning that 
as regards the illustration of physictd prin- 
ciples there is no great ajid no small, thewita 
considering the small contemptihle, permitted 
sarcasm to (low accordingly. But these thinga 
have pissed away, while the ridicule and ' 
tolerance from which she once suffered, i.._ 
now, I think unfairly, Bometimea laid to the' 
charge of science. 

Thia lapsing of the technical side of Rum- 
ford's scheme can hardly be called a defeat. 
for his Institution fiourtshes to the present 
hour. The real de£eat of hia life was yet to 
come, and it came through a power pro- 
nounced on high authority to be the strongest 
in the world. While in Paris, he made the 
acquaintance of Madame Lavoisier, a lady of 
wealth, spirit, social distinction, and it is to 
be added a lady of temper. Her illustrious 
husband bad suffered under the guillotine on 
the 8th of May, 1794; and inheritme his great 
name, together with a fortune of 3,000,000 
francs, she gathered round her, in her recep- 
tions, the most distinguished society of Pans. 
She aud Rumford became friends, the friend- 
shipafterwardspassing into what was thought 
fcjto be genuine affection. The Elector of 
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Bavaria took great interest in his projected 
marriage, and Avhen that consummation came 
near, settled upon him an annuity of 4,000 
florins. In a letter to his daughter he thus 
describes his bride elect; *'I made the ac- 
quaintance of this very amiable woman in 
Paris, who, I beheve, would have no objection 
to having me for a husband, and who in all 
respects would be a proper match for me. 
She is a widow without children, never hav- 
ing had any ; is about my own age <she was 
four years younger than Rumford), enjoys 
good health, is very pleasant in society, has a 
handsome fortune at her own disposal, enjoys 
a most respectable reputation, keeps a good 
house, which is frequented by all the first 
philosophers and men of eminence in the 
science and literature of the age, or rather of 
Paris. And, what is more than all the rest, 
is goodness. itself." 

All preliminaries having been arranged, 
Count Kumford and Madame Lavoisier were 
married in Paris on the 24th of October, 1805. 
He describes the house in which they lived, 
Rue d'Anjou, No. 39, as a paradise. In a letter 
written to Countess Sarah two months after 
his marriage, he refers to their style of living 
as really magnificent; his wife was exceed- 
ingly fond of company, in the midst of which 
she made a splendid figure. She seldom went 
out, but kept open house to all the great and 
worthy. He describes their dinners and even- 
ing teas, which must have been trying to a 
man who longed for quiet. The dinners, his 
daughter says, he could have borne, but the 
teas annoyed him. Instead of living melodi- 
ous days, his life gradually became a discord ; 
and on the 15th of January, 1806, ho con- 
fides to his daughter, as a family secret, 
that he is "not at all sure that two cor- 
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tain periaons were not wholly mistaken 
in their Lxiarriage, as to each other's charao- 
ters." The denouement hastened; and on 
the first anniversary of his marriage ho de- 
scribes his wife as '*£f female dragon.'' On 
the second anniversary, matters were worse. 
The quarrels between nim and Madame had 
become more violent and open. He gives the 
following sample of them: — **I am almost 
afraid to tell you the story, my good child, 
lest in future you should not be good; lest 
what I am about relating should set you a bad 
example, make you passionate, and so on. 
But I had been made very angry. A large 
party had been invited I neither Uked nor 
approved of, and invited for the sole purpose 
of vexing me. Our house being in the center 
of the garden, walled around, with iron gates, 
I put on my hat, walked down to the porter's 
lodge, and gave him orders, on his peril, not 
to let any one in. Besides I took away the 
keys. Madame went down, and when the 
company arrived, she talked with them — she 
on one side, they on the other, of the high 
brick wall. After that she goes and pours 
boiling water on some of my beautiful 
flowers." The wrangling went on, and ho 
made up his mind for a separation, purposing 
to take a house at Auteuii. It womd be un- 
fortunate if he could not live more independ- 
ently than with this unfeehng, cunmng, 
tyrannical woman. "Alas! little do we 
know people at first sight ! " He describes his 
habitation as no longer the abode of peace. 
He breakfasts alone m his apartment, whilo 
to his infinite chagrin most of the visitors aro 
his wife's determined adherents. ' * A separa- 
tion," he says, ** is unavoidable, for it would 
be highly improper for me to continue with a 
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Ecrson who has given mo so many proofs of 
er implacable hatred and malice. " 
The lease of the villa at Auteuil was pur- 
chased by Rumf ord in 1808, and the separa- 
tion took place **amteably" on the 13th of 
June, 1809.* Ever afterwards, however, anger 
rankled in his heart, and he never mentions 
his wife but in terms of repugnance and con- 
demnation. His release f romner filled him at 
first with unnatural elation, and on the fourth 
anniversary of his wedding-day he writes to 
his daughter, **I make choice of this day to 
write to you, in reality to testify joy, but joy 
that I am away from her." On the fifth 
anniversary he writes thus: ** You will per- 
ceive that this is the anniversary of my mar- 
riage. I am happy to call it to mind that I 
may compare my present situation with the 
three and a half horrible years I was living 
with that tyrannical, avaricious, unfeeling 
woman." The clop"*"^' ^ix months of his 
married life ^ ^ aescribes as a purga- 
tory sufficiently painfUl to do away 
with the sins of a thousand years. 
Rumf ord, in fact, writes with the bitterness 
of a defeated man. His wife ^retained her 
friends, while he, who a short time previously 
had been the observed of all observers, found 
himself practically isolated. This was a new 
and bitter experience, the thought of which, 
pressing on nim continually, destroyed all 
magnanimity in his references to her. Not- 
withstanding his hostility to his wife, he ]per- 
mitted her to visit him on apparently anuca- 



* From 1772 to 1800, Rumford's house at Auteuil had been 
the residence of the widow of a man highly celebrated in his 
day as a freethinker, but whom Lange describea as *'the 
vain and superficial Helvetius. '* It is also the house where, 
in the month of January, 1870, tho younpf journoliat Victor 
Noir was shot dead by Priuco Pierre Bouapaito. 
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ble terms. Tho daiightor paints her character 
as admirable, ascribing their differences to 
individual independence, arising fi-om their 
having been accustomed to rule m their own 
■♦rayB; "It was a fine match, could they but 
havQ agreed." One day in driving out with 
her father, she remarked to him how odd it 
woa that he and his wife could not get on 
gether, when they seemed bo friendly to each 
other, adding that it struck her that Madamo 
da Eumford could not be in her right mind. 
He replied bitterly, " Her mind is, as it haa 
ovor been, to act differently from what she 
appears." 

The statesman Guizot was one of Madamo 
de Bumford's most intimato friends, and his 
aocoimt of her and her house differs coneidora- 
hly front the account of both given by her 
husband. Kumford became hor guest at a 
time when he enjoyed in public, "a splendid 
6cieatific popularity. His ejiirit was lottly, his 
conversation was full of interest, and his man- 
ners were marked by gentlo kindness. Ho 
maile himself agreeable to Madame Lavoisier. 
Slift married him, happy to offer to a distin- 
guished man a great fortune and a most 
agreeable existence." Tho lady, according to 
Giiizot, had stipulated, on her second mar- 
riage, that she should be permitted to retain 
the name of Lavoisier, calling herself Uadame 
Lavoisier da Eumford. This, it is said, proved 
disagreeable to the Coimt, but she was not to 
be moved from her determination to retain 
the name. "I have," she says, "at tha bot- 
tom of my heart a profound conviction that 
M. de Euutfi.ird will not disapjirove of me for 
it, and that on taking time for reflection, ho 
will permit me to continue to fulfill a duty 
whicn I regard as sacred." Guizot adds tliat 
""fchopo proved deceptive, aud that "nf 
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some domestic agitations, which M. de RuTn-* 
ford, with more of tact, might have kept from 
becoming so notorious, a separation became 
necessary." Her dinners and receptions 
during the remaining twenty -seven years of 
herhfe,are described as dehghtful. Cmtivated 
intellects, piquant and serious conversation, 
excellent music, ** liberty of thought and 
speech without any distrust or disquiet as to 
what authority nught judge or say — ^a privi- 
lege then more precious tnan any one to-day 
ima^nes, just as one who has breathed under 
an air-pump can best appreciate the dehght 
of free respiration." 

The Oentleman^a Magazine for 1814 describes 
the seclusion in which Rumford's later days 
were spent. After the death of the illustrious 
Lagrange, ho saw but two or three friends, 
nor did he attend the meetings of the Na- 
tional Institute, of which he was a member. 
Cuvier was then its perpetual secretary, and 
for him Rumford always entertained the 
highest esteem. He differed from Laplace on 
a scientific question, and his dissent was pro- 
bably not without its penal consequences. 
Rumford always congratulated himself on 
having brought forward two such celebrated 
men as the Bavarian General Wieden, who 
was originally a lawyer or land steward, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy. The German, French, 
Spanish, and ItaUan languages were as famil- 
iar to the Coimt as English. He played bill- 
iards against himself ; and was fond of chess, 
which however made his feet Uke ice and his 
head like fire. The designs of his own inven- 
tions were drawn by him with great skilly 
but he had no knowledge of painting or sculp- 
ture, and Uttle feeling for either. He had no 
taste for poetry, but great taste for landscape 
gardening, la later uio bia habits were most 
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abstemious, and it is said that his strength 
was in this way so reduced, as to render him 
unable to resist his last illness. Feted, hon- 
ored, titled, and endowed; enrolled as a 
member of all the leading academies and 
learned societies of Europe; the correspon- 
dent and friend of all potentates, princes, 
viceroys, and ministers; the recipient of 
grateful and deferential addresses from great 
city corporations, this wonderful man 
tripped at last over the chain which 
bound him to a wife who lacked the loving 
pliancy which he demanded, but which, even 
had it existed, his peremptory nature would 
have rendered him unable to reciprocate. 
Though forgotten in England, he is remem- 
bered in Bavaria. One of his great works 
there was the transformation of a piece of 
desert land into the so-called English garden, 
at Munich. Here in 1795, during his absence 
in England, the inhabitants erected a monu- 
ment to his glory;, while his figure was after- 
wards embodied in a noble statue in the finest 
street in the Bavarian city. In 1814 he was 
on the point of returning lo England, when he 
was seized with a nervous fever, which in 
three days brought him to his end. He suc- 
cumbed on the 21st of August, 1814, and was 
buried in the small and now disused cemetery 
of Auteuil. So passed away the glory of 
Count Rumford. 

The hmits^ assigned to this article have pre- 
vented me iipom. touching on the scientific 
labors of Rumford. This, if time permit, may 
be done in a subsequent number of this 
Review.— J. Tyndall, in The Contemporary 
Review. 
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Benjamin Feahkun, more than a hundred 
years ago, expressed a fact of the highest mo- 
lueiit, in one of his pithy aphorisms, " Public 
Health is Public Wealth." 

Disraeli, the late premier of Great Britain, 
never said a truer or a wiser thine than this : 
" The health of the people is the first duty of 
the statesman.'^^ 

The importance of the subject transcends 
every other material interest of the State, be- 
cause it embrat-es every other. Political 
occjQomy calculates the money value of a hu- 
man life and by this scale we are able to com- 
pute the losB inflicted upon society by un- 
timely death^ but the far larger aggre^te of 
loss entailed by sickness must be added to the 
account if we are to obtain an adequate meas- 
ure of the real value of public health. Statis- 
tics seem to show that for every death in a 
community there are twenty-five cases of 
sickness, and, further, that each case of sick- 
ness stands for the loss of twenty-five days of 
labor. The loss of time arising from sickneea 
in Mafisoehusetta in 1870, not including ail- 
ments of less than a week's diu-ation or caaea 
of chronic impairment of power, was calcu- 
lated to reach a total of 24,553 2-3 years. 

A modem community, a great city, for ex- 
ample, is a wonderfully complex and sensitive 
organization. Vital ui every point, there are 
a HiouBand ways in which it can be assailed 

*PYoin an Adilresa bdtare Uie Olilo statu Uodicol Svcietf, 
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and injured. Let pestilence strike a city and 
who can number the avenues through which 
financial loss will be encountered? / 

In the winter of 1871-2 small-pox became an 
epidemic in Philadelphia and 25,000 cases were 
registered there. An approximate estimate 
was made of the losses sustained by the city 
from this loathsome visitation. The estimate 
included the losses of railways, arising from 
the diminution of travel, the losses of hotels 
from the same cause, the losses of merchants, 
wholesale and retail, from suspended demand, 
the' losses of manufacturers, artisans and la- 
borers. To these were added the cash values 
of the lives that were forfeited, the value of 
the labor that was lost and the outlays in- 
curred in taking care of the sick. The esti- 
mate seems a fair one, but the aggregate is 
$24,000,000.00. 

It has also been noticed in all ages that pesti- 
lence depresses the moral as well as the physi- 
cal tone of the communities that it assails, 
that it impresses on such commimities marks 
of moral deterioration hard to efface, but this 
sort of impoverishment is less tangible if not 
less real tnan the material losses to which I 
have referred, and I will content myself with 
merely naming it here. 

From every point of view it is seen that the 
health of the people is the strength of the 
State. The aociunulation of wealtn is condi- 
tioned by it, the resources of the State for of- 
fence and defence depend on it. In a word, 
the power of the State in the present and its 
promise for the future, are gauged by the 
vigor of the individuals that compose it. All 
additions to the public health are contribu- 
tions of power ana all abatements from it are 
so much withdrawn from the efficiency of the 
body politic. 
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The interest of the State in the health of its* 
citizens is certainly large enough and obvious 
enough, but granted this interest, what are 
the relations which the state sustains to this 
wide-reaching subject? What has it to do 
with the health or disease of the people that 
compose it? Is not the maintenance of health 
an individual interest and an individual duty ? 
Health is forfeited by the wanton indtdgence 
of appetites, by reckless exposure, by exces- 
sive labor. For all caaes of this sort, the 
State may suffer loss, but, with them, it has 
no direct concern. But there is a large class 
of diseases to which we ftre exposed, of a very- 
different character. The plagues and pesti- 
lences that travel round the world, the fevers 
that smite whole communities, the scourges 
that leave Rachels weeping in every home for 
the children that are not, all these. transcend 
to a geater or less degree the bounds of indi- / 

vidual action and responsibihty. 

The generations before us have ascribed all 
such visitation to a mysterious Providence. 
They have interpreted them as the frown of 
Grod upon an offending land or age, and they 
have sought to stay them by prayer and pen- 
ance, by sacrifices and fasting. But little by 
little it nas come to be seen that these dread- 
ful scourges are after all not miraculous in 
origin. All their phehomena, though some- 
times hard to trace, f aU within the category 
of cause and effect. We can follow them back 
to man's transgression of physical law, and 
not to Divine decree— to sins of ignorance or 
omission, it may be, and chargeable to com- 
munities rather than to individuals, but the 
evils are still physical rather than spiritual 
in their source. 

What are the dangers against which the 
State^ the collective body of the people, in 
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contradistinction to the individuals that com* 

gose it, what are the dangers to the public 
ealth against which the State is called upon 
to protect itself? 

We shall see them best in some concrete 
case. 

The chief dangers are connected with and 
arise from the aggregation of men in cities 
and towns. Cain, the first murderer, is cred- 
ited with building the first city. 

Consider, for a moment, the changes that 
are wrought in the conditions that effect hu- 
man health in the building and prolonged oc- 
cupation of a town. Take, if you please, a 
well selected and naturally healthful location. 
All city sites are not of this character. Many 
of them are located with sole reference to 
commercial advantage, as New Orleans, just 
Ufted above the sea by Mississippi mud, or 
Chicago, stretching over the barren sands that 
bound the lake, and obhged to coimt every 
fraction of an inch of elevation. In such 
cases, every problem is comphcated, but we 
will consider here the best location that can 
be found for such a use. What is better than 
one of the rolling and diversified drift depos- 
its of Central Ohio, for example, made up of 
beds of sand and gravel ana clay, variously 
intermingled? Its sin-face is covered with 
trees or grass and its atmosphere is modified 
as to heat and moisture by the powerful agen- 
cies of vegetable growth. It has its natural 
drainage channels by which all surplus water 
is more or less promptly removed. Its upper- 
most beds, for 10 or 15 feet, are at least mod- 
erately porous, serving as an effective filter 
for the water that descends to the impervious 
bed below. When the level of this lower bed 
is reached in the sides of the ravines that in- 
tersect the plain, springs of clear and pure 
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water break out, to satisfy Uie thirst of man 
and. beast, or when wells are sunk through 
these porous beds, a supply of the Bame char- 
actor ifl reached. 

In short, the varioua conditions of soil, at- 
moBphere, drainage and water supply may be 
in all respeetB favorable to human health 
while the ti-act Hes in a state of nature or un- 
der the farmer's tillage. 

But by some law of natural selection it ia 
taken for the site of a town or city. How 
abmpt and all pervading the change that fol- 

Tho surface is stripped of its foresta and 
sod, and the ameliorating agencies of vegetable 
gi-owth are lost to it. The natural drainage 
channels are abandoned because of their in- 
terference with the regularity of sti-eets and 
boimdaries. Outlying tracts are cut off from 
their natural waterways and require to be 
filled, to be brought to grade. What need is ' 
thereof describing the averse city Ji7i* Th© 
scrapings and sweepings of the streets, ashes 
saturated with the products of household 
waste, the garbage from back alleys, the offal 
of stable yards, whatever has volume, what- 
ever wUl occupy space, no matter from what 
source, is counted available in maJdug the 
foundations upon which shall stand the build- 
ings in which men are to Uve and work. 

Into the porous beds that constitute the sur- 
face and through which the water of the wells 
and Isprings upon which the popiUation de- 
ponds is filtered, shallow ana uncemented 
privy pite are dug. A pit is soon filled, and 
over its festering pollution a Blight cover of 
earth is thrown^ while another is dug in the 
fresh ground adjacent. Kitchen drains pom' 
their daily burdens also into the soil. As 
years go by, these varied receptacles of i 
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purity constitute a considerable part of the 
unoccupied ground, but still the water de- 
scends through it to feed the wells and spring. 

If the town prospers, every foot of the cen- 
tral area is brought into demand. New 
streets are cut through the courts and yards 
of earher occupation, and this thoroughly pol- 
luted soil, like the made grounds at which we 
have already glanced, is occupied for build- 
ing-sites. 

A. building gets a part of its air from the 
ground on which it stands. In winter es- 
pecially, when doors and windows are kept 
closed, a powerful draught upon this ground 
air is estabUshed by chimneys and flues. The 
draught is honored, and up through unce- 
mented cellar-floors and sidewise through un- 
cemented cellar-walls^ the pestilential current 
pours, bringing with it the conditions and the 
germs of various diseases. 

The town that we have thus far followed 
has been left entirely to individual action, so 
far as the health of its people is concerned. 
Every man has done what seemed right in 
his own eyes, and this is the result : — ^a deeply 
polluted soil, an unclean and pestilential sur- 
face, an endangered water-supply. With 
these conditions, sickness is as sure to assail 
the town and lay its heavy tax upon it, as 
night follows day. When the germs of ty- 
phoid or diphtheria or cholera or yellow fever 
reach it, these scourges spread with explosive 
violence. 

But the endangering of the health of a com- 
munity is the arrests of its prosi^erity, and re- 
lief is lorthwith sought f rOm present and pro- 
spective evils. To what source shall the peo- 
ple look for relief? There is but one source 
adequate to the emergency. The power of the 
State must be invoked — tnat is, the collective 
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action of the peop^le through their properly 
constituted authorities. 

The reeking soil cannot be purified, it is 
true, but all further pollution or it can be pre- 
vented. A system must be established for 
the safe removal of excretion and waste. In 
like manner, a safe and adequate water-supply 
must be introduced. The weUs that reach the 
endangered sheet beneath the town must be 
closed. The pestilence-breeding surface must 
be cleansed. The vile sinks of impurity within 
the ground must be disinfected. But for aU this 
line of work, the authority of the State, the 
authority and the penalty of law, are demand- 
ed, and law only will suffice. In the 17th 
century, when the pestilence was drawing 
nigh a great city, a day of fasting and prayer 
was appointed. Clouos of incense rose from 
aU the altars and holy water was sprinkled 
on the waiting multitudes. Priest and pre- 
late, clothed in sackcloth and scattering ashes 
on their heads, would lead vast throngs of 
weeping suppliants around the city walls 
praying the Lord to spare his heritage. But 
the Lord did not hear. The pestilence ad- 
vanced apace and smote the people and smote 
again, till it was weary. An answer to these 
prayera would have demanded a miracle — a 
miracle wrought in the interest of indolence 
and ignorance and filth. Individual action 
was aB that was demanded in the 17th cent- 
ury, so far as pubUc health was con- 
cerned. 

In the 19th century when a city fears an in- 
vasion of pestilence, it invests in chloride of 
lime and carboUc acid, instead of frankin- 
cense. Instead of sprinkling the unclean bod- 
ies of the people with holy water, it provides 
free baths for them, and it flushes its sewers. 
It, too, has its processions through the streets, 
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but sanitary inspectors, clothed with the au- 
thority of the law are at their, head and la- 
borers, paid from the public purse, and fur- 
nished with hoes and shovels and garbage 
carts, fill up the ranks. They gather up and 
remove the dust and ashes which priest and 
prelate scattered, and when they have made 
their circuit, the city is able to draw a line 
and to say — even to the pestilence that has 
hitherto walked in darkness, most inscruta- 
ble as it has always seemed, of all the agents 
of destruction, * * iTius far shalt thou come and 
here shall thy proud waves he stayed, " In the 
19th century, the State has begun to care for 
the health of its people. 

The relation that the State bears to the pub- 
lic health is here coming into view. Of the 
three great factors of hmnan health, viz., 
pure air, pure water and nutritious food, the 
first two can be guarded and maintained only 
by the g:eneral and organized action of the 
community, that is by the powjer of the State, 
wherever, at least, men are 'gathered into 
cities or towns. 

The assertion of its right to these functions 
on the part of the State often has a history 
like that which I have roughly sketched, but 
there never was a time when it did not pos- 
sess this right. It is included, in fact, in th^ 
primal law of self-preservation. If it now has 
the power to rescue its half ruined soil from 
further and fatal pollution and to save the en- 
dangered foimtains and streaim on which it 
depends from being turned into specific poi- 
sons, why then it had the powdr in the begin- 
ning to protect the virgin soil from all base 
uses, and to keep its health-giving springs as 
clear and sweet as when they first came into 
its possession. What wisdom and economy 
there would have been in establishing and 
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maintaining such axjticm from the beginning 
of its course ! 

Let it not be thought that this claim on the 
part of society is a modem invention. It is 
as old as civilization. The laws of Moses are 
full of hygienic requirements. When Plato, 
the founder of Political Science, sketched 
more than 2000 years a§o, the ideal state, he 
'/((hB.Ye)sL great place in it to State medicine. 
Hippocrates, his friend and counsellor, him- 
self the State physician of Athens, gives this 
wise advice to a young disciple, touching the 
field which he should select for his future 
practice: 

*' When you have selected the city that is 
to be your residepce," he writes, ''consider 
well its situation, how it lies to the winds and 
to the rising of the sun, consider also the 
waters which the inhabitants use, whether 
marshy and soft, or hard and running from 
rocky situations. Also the ground, whether 
naked and deficient in water, or wooded and 
well watered, also the mode in which the in- 
habitants live^ whether they are fond of eat- 
ing and drinkmg to excess, or are fond of ex- 
ercise and labor. From these things you must 
proceed to investigate everything else. For if 
you know aU these thin^^ well, you cannot 
miss knowing either the iliseases peculiar to 
the place or the particular nature of common 
diseases, and you will thus be able to foretell 
what epidcL c will attack the city, either in 
sununer or winter. " 

Twenty centuries have passed since Hip- 
pocrates wrote these words, but the yoiuig phy- 
sician of our own time might ponder them 
with profit, for in them is plainly contained, 
the great law of public hygiene, — that the dis- 
eases of a coimnimity are invariably con- 
nected with the conditions in which it lives. 
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Ancient Rome was also wise in its day and 
for its day, in regard to sanitary law. A part 
of the drainage and waste of the present cifcy 
is flowing through the cloaca maxima^ the 
great sewer that was built by Kihg Tarquin, 
500 years before Christ. The house of a well- 
to-do Roman in the best days of the imperial 
city was provided with sanitary appliances in 
the matter of drainage and ventilation, that 
show that he was living up to his best hght. 

To obtain a pure and abimdant supply of 
water, the city counted no outlay too great. 
The stupendous aqueducts constructcKi for 
this purpose were among the wonders of 
ancient engineering. No citjr of modern times 
has ever approached imperial Rome in the 
niunber and equipment of its public baths. 

In the later periods of the Mnpire the care of 
the State for the health of the i)eople was 
shown in the appointment of a certain num- 
ber of physicians for every city, according to 
its population, who constituted in reality a 
board of health. 

The Dark Ages that followed the downfall of 
the Roman Empire were darker in nothing 
than in their utter ignorance and neglect of 
the most obvious principles and laws that ap- 
ply to the preservation of the public health. 

For many centuries the cities of Europe 
reeked in incredible corruption. Plague and 
pestilence swept through them periodically, 
like fire through forest-leaves. Sometimes 
the cry would be raised in a city that the Jews 
had poisoned the wells, and a fresh occasion 
would be found for an assault upon the Jew- 
ish quarter. The wells were poisoned, it is 
true, but Gentile and Jew had alike been con- 
cerned in the work. They were poisoned by 
the products o£ \m.maiv ^aje>\fe xJaai^ Ivsw^id 
their way to them ttiYO\x^\v \\ie ^\JsiAa^^\v^^. 
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_. J only within tha last century that 

iTope hoB begun to free itself from monkiali 
Buperatitioii and medieval ignorance in regard 
to the visitations of disease and to learn the 
great leBfion that "the curse, causeless, does 
not come." 

It is only within the last century that the 
unfailing connection between tainted air and 
polluted water on the one side, and wide- 
spread sickziese or the devouring pestilence on 
the other, has come to he clearly recognized 
and, to some extent, to he acted upon, I 

It is only within the last quarter of a cent- I 
ruy that a scimice of pubhc health has been f 
created. More haa been done within this 1 
period to organize and systematize the various I 
facts that bear on the health of communitiea. 
more practical work has been done to prevenc 
and crush out disease, than in aU the previous 1 
Ci'nturies of Christendom. I 

Science has now reached such a point of " 
development that she begins to answer our , 
questions in regard to the causes of disease. ' 
With the balance, and with the spectroscope, 
and with the microscope's all-seeing eye at her 
command, and above all with the method of I 
investigation that she has developed, she is ' 
^ving us solid and substantial knowledge of | 
many subjects in this field. One after anomer, , 
we are tracking to their lairs, the great ^e- , 
atroyers of men. We have already learned 
the history of some of them and agamst these, 
we are more or less thoroughly armed. 
We are on the '"spoor," at last, of the most 
ruthless and treacherous of all, consiunp- 

Grander discoveries in this fl.eld, manifestly 
await us in the near future, but enough has 
already be^-n done to change ftie OkkkmAks ~' 
~'ich of oiir knowk-di^ trum eiav^i""™^ ""^ 
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tional — and to this complexion all will come at 
last. 

It is to EngLand that we must look for the 
most sagacious prevision, for the largest knowl- 
edge, and for the most resolute and suc- 
cessful enforcement of the laws of public 
health. For a thousand years her popula- 
tion has been wasted by every pestilence that 
has swept over western Europe — but *'the 
epidemic of cholera in 1832, in its practical 
teachings and ultimate results, proved the 
starting point of a great advance m hygienic 
reform. Its distinct and novel selections of 
certain peculiar localities as the best prepared 
and fittest for its ravages, its uniformly greater 
prevalence among the poor, the degi'aded and 
the filthy thafi among those classes where the 
comforts and the decencies of life were found, 
its very general avoidance of the latter until 
it had ac(iuired an accumulated virulence and 
power by its malignant growth among the 
former, all united in demonstrating to tht> 
government the vital necessity of an immedi- 
ate and thorough investigation into the causes 
and possible means of prevention of a pesti- 
lence so fatal to national prosperity and life. 
The right measures were promptly tak(m. 
Government commissioners were appointed, 
thorough investigations were made and tlie 
results, carefully and accurately tabulated, 
were given to the public. The very able and 
comprehensive report published in 1842 on the 
sanitary condition of the laboring population 
of Great Britain is universally acknowledged 
to be the true starting point of modern sani- 
tary legislation." 

The Publi(j Health act of 1875, " condensing 
and amending the previous acts relating to 
the public healtYi,"" is uivqvu^^\3\c>^?Jo\Y the most 
comr)lete hyji;ieuic \e^\vSa\.\vm ^^viV vixv^^\^.\ Sx^ 
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the world. Where shall we look for any more 
important act of legislation on any subject 
whatever, in ancient or modern times? 

And what results has England to show for 
her sanitary legislation and reform? Even 
here, let it be remembered, only a beginning 
has been made, but the answer is most assur- 
ing and satisfactory. Sentiment and guess- 
work do not enter into it, but it is the clear 
and uncdored deduction from the best kept 
statistics of our day. 

In the older cities, the sickness and death- 
rates have been reduced one-third. In the 
newer districts of the cities, that is in those 
districts that are reasonably free from the ac- 
cumulated pollutions of the past, the death- 
rates are reduced to less than one-half of the 
grevious rates, or to 10 in 1000, and sickness 
as been reduced in like proportion. In well 
regulated institutions for children, in prisons 
and other places under effective sanitary con- 
trol, the death-rates for the younger classes 
have been reduced to 3 in 1000, or less by two- 
thirds than the rates in the general population, 
and perfect immunity is secm-ed against all 
ordinary epidemics of typhus, diphtheria, dys- 
entery and the like. 

Consider what these figures mean. The 
diminution of a death-rate by a third, a half, 
or by two-thirds, is as if every third year or 
every other year or every two years out of 
three, should be turned into a jubilee, exempt 
from disease and death. 

The experience of England in hygienic re- 
form, short though it be, is conclusive. The 
evils that man suffei'S most largely from are 
remediable evils. The diseases to which he suc- 
cumbs or by which he is enfeebled oi! \\>Lv^Qf^- 
ei'ished, are largely preveuVaXAvi ^\6>Qt?^^^H^. '^^- 
gacious observers havelow^ ^^viY\.\X^i'55>^^i^^^»*<^^ 
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demonstration has been made for the first, in 
our own day. 

Dr. Benjamin Bush, one of the great lights 
of American medicine, said three-fourths of a 
century ago: ** The means of preventing pes- 
tilential fevers, is as much und!er the power of 
human reason and industry, as the means of 
preventing the evils of lightning or common 
fire. I am so satisfied of the truth of this opin- 
ion, that I look for the time when our courts 
of law shall pimish cities and villages for per- 
mitting any of the sources of bilious and ma- 
lignant fevoi*s to exist within their jurisdic- 
tion." 

If Dr. Hush could utter words like these 
seventy-five years ago, what would he say 
now in regard to the same line of subjects, 
under the far clearer light and the abundant 
demonstrations of our own time? 

It is not going too far to assert that the 
State is responsible for the health of its people. 
It is chargeable with ignorance or negligence 
or with both, when it allows a death-rate of 
over fifteen in one thousand to prevail, or 
when typhoid or diphtheria are suffered to 
run rampant and waste its most precious 
life. 

We have it largely in our power to defend 
ours(^lves from these scourges^ and the ability 
cKMites iu\ obligaticm than which none can be 
more weighty or imperious. We do not rest 
until our homos are moasureably protected 
i'gainst fire and fiood. Why suffer fevers to 
wastt> them and pestilence to sweep away 
their rising promise? In the light of modern 
knowledge, of experimental demonstration, it 
in an (^asier task to protect a city from wide- 
tipivixd disease than fxam. ftoods or flames. 

Within the last tew moiv^i)ci%, \N\fe^\^%\^%\:NN^v 
haw overflowed its batiks, ^lAm^o ^viv^^\\aa> 



inflict.ed great euifering and- loss upon a large I 
populatioD. Hiiw to guard against the recui-- 1 
rence of such an overflow is a problem over I 
which the hydraulic engineer stands silent 1 
and discomfited, even though ho has the | 
resourceB of a nation on which to draw. 

Two years ago, this same valley was in- 
vaded, not now hy floods fi-om the north, but 
by a fierce fever, the fires of which were 
kindled in torrid swamps. The advancing 
pestilence found thriving commercial centres i 
powerleaa to resist its ravages. In all of their j 
hygienic conditions these cities of the great I 
valley were as rude and vile as the cities of 1 
Europe in the Dark Ages, and the fever 1 
burned and destroyed within them as it did I 
in the days of old. But the sanitary engineer 1 
is summoned to reheve them, and in a few J 
months be baa disinfected and drained Mem- 1 
phis so thoroughly that it can never again be I 
so visited. 

It is vastly easier, I repeat, for the aanitaiy I 
engineer to exclude yellow fever or cholera J 
from the great valley than for the hydraulic 1 
engineer to confine the Father of Waters ] 
within his proper metes Euid bounds. 

But I turn briefly to inquire what the rela- | 
tions are which our commonweaUh sustains to | 
the health of its citizens, I answer: J 

lat. The right of the State to assume control J 
over the several factors of the public healtli ■] 
is everywhere conceded. No question is i 
raised as to the full power of a community to ' 
guard its citizens in all necessary ways by < 
sanitary legislation. It can shut out disettsos ' 
by quarantine, or it can stamp them out by 
summaiy methods. It can Dring in good 
water, and it can seal up dangerous wells. It 
can open sewers and can foAiiyna tas^Met 
•""■Tfaofl of its soil by making ttifti«^ft*W!^^»sS»' 
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of excrementitious waste. All this and more 
is settled by common consent, and a great 
vantage ground is found in these facts. 
There are no stubborn, prescriptive rights 
that are able to block the way of sanitary 
reform. The battles have been already fought 
and the ground is clear. 

2d. A large amount of sanitary work is 
going forward on all sides. Our cities and 
villages are moving energetically in the 
interest of the pubUc nealth. The most gen- 
erous expenditures are ordered. Our people, 
as a rule, are not only willing, but are even 
anxious to make all needful outlays to secure 
good water, good drainage and good air. The 
rapid growth of interest and intelligence on 
all these subjects is most hopeful and encoiu*- 
aging. 

3d. The result obtained in the way of sani- 
tary protection are entirely disproportionate 
to the outlays made. Much of our work is 
crude, empu^ical, extravagant, inefficient. 
Some of it even aggravates the evils that it 
undertakes to cure. The whole system under 
which it is carried forward in many of our 
communities is radically wrong and aiUs 
loudly for inmiediate reform. System^ I have 
said, but it is rather, want of system, from 
which we suffer. 

You all know the methods under which the 
work is done. A city wakes suddenly to the 
fact that its conditions have become unhealth- 
ful. It may even be foxmd that whoever 
sojourns in it, though but temporarily, who- 
ever breathes its air, and drinks its water, 
does so at some risk of life and health. 

Such a state of things lays the axe at the 
root of its business prosperity, which is the 
main ground of its existence, and immediate 
action must therefore be taken. Tlie only 
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agency with which it is provided, as a rule, 
for the undertaking of work of this character, 
is the City Council, the seat of municipal 
power, and the City Council is forthwith 
resolved into a board of Sanitary Engineers. 
When we consider the character and com- 
plexity of the problems to be attacked, and 
the magnitude of the interests involved, 
covering as they do the health and prosperity 
of the city for generations to come, how the 
wrong intake of water supply or the wrong 
outfall of sewage, for example, may determine 
whether thousands and tens of thousands of 
human bein^ shall live their alloted length 
of days or die miserably before their time, 
when we consider these things and the quali- 
fications that an average City Council has for 
dealing with them, I think that as we glance 
at our new-made sanitary engiaeers, we may 
be pardoned for exclaiming, **God save the 
mark ! " 

Let alone the utter want of knowledge of 
these subjects, and the utter want of training 
in regard to such questions, by which many 
members of a council will ordiaarily be char- 
acterized, let alone the danger that political 
and real estate iaterests will become improj)- 
erly mixed with sanitary demands and sani- 
tary work, the shortness of individual tenure 
of office is, in itself, a fatal disqualification for 
the control of interests like these. This fact 
alone forbids, or, at least, mihtates against 
the unity and persistency of plans which are 
altogether essential to success. It is to causes 
like these that the anomalies, the extrava- 

fance, the iaefficiency of much of our work, 
one in the iaterest of the pubhc health, are 
to be ascribed. 

I have heard of a trunk sewer in a principal 
street in a great city that, like a gorged ser- 
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fnt, is larger in the middle than at either end. 
have heard of long lines of underground 
work that have been left unused and that 
have been forgotten. I have known of many- 
sewers, several times too large for any possi- 
ble demand upon them, along whose rough 
and obstructea walls the small streams of 
sewage meander slowly, with ample time for 
destructive decomposition before they reach 
their outfall. I found two thriving towns of 
our conunonwealth, in the year of our Lord, 
1881, building sewers and connecting privy 
vaults with them before a water supply was 
secured or even definitely thought of. 

The umbrageous oak, with pomp outspread, 
Full oft when storms the welkm rena. 

Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

In a month like the last, with ten inches of 
rainfall, such a town will do very well with 
its new sewers, but what will happen when a 
midsummer drought is scorching the land ? 
Such a sewer, built in the name of the public 
health, must prove many times more danger- 
ous to it than the grossest forms of soil defile- 
ment which it secKS to replace. 

I repeat, the manner in which we are doing 
much of our sanitary work is far below the 
best knowledge of our time and is a serious 
reproach upon our civilization. We are ex- 
pending enough and more than enough to give 
us ample protection from the diseases which 
threaten us, but our ill-devised plans, and our 
worse constructed work, leave us still, to a 
large degree, within their power. 

W ith a few suggestions as to the direction 
in which to look for relief, I will close my ad- 
dress. 

1. All local sanitary work should be placed 
in the hands of, or at least imder the control 
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of, Municipal Boards of Health, which should 
be measurably permanent bodies, and which 
should be entrusted with large powers. Their 
plans in regard to work to be undertaken 
should be deliberately made, should cover the 
whole field, prospectively at least, and should 
be submitted to the most competent criticism 
before final adoption. These plans must in- 
volve an accurate knowledge of the topogra- 
phy and geology of the district to be dealt 
with, as these two lines of facts determine to 
a large degree the problems of drainage and 
water supply. In other words, these* plans 
would require a sanitary survey by men trained 
for siLch work. There is not a city in the 
State that would not even at this late day, 
after aU the great outlays it has made in mat- 
ters pertaining to the pubUc health, be abund- 
antly repaid by such a survey. It would re- 
veal mistakes m the past involving the use- 
less, or worse than useless, expenditure of 
large amounts of money, but it would fore- 
warn and forearm against similar mistakes in 
the future, and under the system that we are 
pursuing, they are always imminent. 

Plans formed in such a way, even if not the 
wisest possible, could not be essentially ineflBl- 
cient, or vicious. They would have the great 
merit of unity, consistency and true economy. 

The functions of these local boards should 
certainly include the instruction and educa- 
tion of the people in hygienic matters. There 
never was so teachable a people as our own. 
The respect for science is wide-spread among 
them and our public education has made a 
large body in every community suflGlciently 
accjuainted with the elements of science to re- 
ceive with profit its practical applications in 
matters of life and health. Tracts treating of 
tliese subjects, issued by such boards, would 
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be eagerly read and discussed, and would cer- 
tainly prove very influential in con-ecting 
evils and advancing reforms. 

2. In the next place, the relations of our 
commonwealth to the health of its citizens de- 
mands for its proper expression the establish- 
ment of a State Board of Health. 

No matter how wisely the municipal boards 
are organized or how emcient their work, there 
is a large and vitally imT)ortant field which 
they can never cover. To gather up the re- 
sults of the various local boards, to collate and 
compare them and thus to make them profita- 
ble i for example or for warning, is obviously a 
very important part of the work of public hy- 
gi(»ne, but the board of no city or town would 
feel called upon to undei^take it. It must be 
done by a central State organization, or left 
undone altogether. So also the general legis- 
lation relating to the exclusion of epidemic dis- 
eases, whether of man or of the domestic ani- 
mals, must fall to a State Board. Such a body 
would be the only one capable of dealing prop- 
erly with the important suhiect of the pollu- 
tion of rivers. No city thints of those that 
live below it. So its own sewage is discharged 
at a safe remove from the source of its water- 
supply, its demands upon the river are met. 
Practically, the doctrine is '* the devil take the 
lowermost." Coleridge's lines apply to our 
conditions. 

The river Rhine, as is well known, 

Washes the city of Cologne — 
But, O ye Gods, and ])owers divine. 

What then shall wash the river Rhine? 

So far as is now apparent, the State of Ohio, 
through most of its area at least, must depend 
for the future, as it does in the present, upon 
its rivei's and lakes, for its water supply. Its 
geolof^cal stiaicturo and composition seem to 
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forbid the existence of any large stock of pota- 
ble and well protected water beneath the sur- 
face. It has no formation like the English 
chalk, which can serve as a reservoir of 
thoroughly filtered and purified water, upon 
which it may draw for ages, and therefore the 
necessity for guarding its lakes and rivers be- 
comes a question of the gravest importance, 
and a State Board of Health, or its equivalent, 
is the only organization fitted to deal with it. 

I may remark in passing that we are not 
shut up to the absolute necessity of turning 
our rivers into sewers. There are other possi- 
ble means of disposing of household and man- 
ufacturing waste. The problems connected 
with this whole subject are fraught with na- 
tional interest and importance, for the poison- 
ing of our rivers is tne impoverishment and 
final exhaustion of our soil. 

The last duty which I would refer to a State 
Board of Health is second to none that has been 
named in real value. Such a board must in- 
augurate and maintain a thorough system of 
sanitary statistics. 

Accurate statistics are altogether essential 
to a science of pubhc health. It is upon the 
wise use of such figures that the most valuable 
conclusions of sanitary science have been es- 
tablished. 

Of three items, at least, in the history of 
every individual, the State should make record 
— birth, marriage and death. It is surprising 
to find how much such facts can be made to 
tell. The death-rate of a community, in par- 
ticular, indicates with unerring accuracy its 
sanitary condition. The distribution of this 
death-rate amon^ the various forms of disease 
points out with like certainty some of the 
special dangers that assail the community. Is 
it consumption that is wasting it? Look out 
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for a hi^h level ofground water. Is it diar- 
rhceal disease ? * * There is then a practical cer- 
tainty that the population is either breathing 
or drinking a large amount of putrefying ani- 
mal matter." 

By the death-rate, all sanitary reforms must 
be tested. They wiU stand the test. Lower the 
ground water; replace sewage-soaked wells 
with an arterial supply from pure sources ; let 
sewers reheve the overburdened ground of the 
products of waste ; empty and disinfect the 
reeking vaults ; cleanse the garbage-strewn al- 
leys, and the death-rate will respond as prompt- 
ly as the mercury in the barometer tube to the 
changing weight of the atmosphere. 

I regret that our own commonwealth has 
not yet realized its need of the counsel and 
service of a State Board of Health. I find it 
hard to account for the failure. Our legisla- 
tors are not devoid of sensibility and thought- 
ful care for the creation. They have enacted 
a hawk law in the interests of young chickens, 
and turkeys, and sparrows. This is well, but 
would it not have been an equally worthy ob- 
ject to protect the nurslings oi our homes 
from the destruction that wastes them at noon- 
day? They are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

The Legislature has established a dog tax. 
The farmer may now sleep in peace, forgetful 
of his flocks that are wandering on the hills. 
If the dogs attack and destroy them in the 
darkness of the night, the State will make 
good their loss to him. But pestilence, too, 
walks abroad in the darkness, and " there is 
no home, how well soe'er defended, but has 
one vacant chair." Is not a man better than 
a sheep? 

The law extends its care even to our rivers, 
that 18, to protect the fishes in them against 
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drag-nets. If it had gone a step further and 
had protected the fishes from extermination 
through the sewage defilement which our 
cities pour into the rivers, it would have in so 
doing protected us as well from the drag-net 
of typhoid and malaria. 

Perhaps when the birds of the air, the beasts 
of the field and the fishes of the sea are all 
duly protected, our legislators will turn their 
thought to the protection of human life and 
health. 

Far down the future, I see a fair city rise. 
Its streets are not of gold, but they are free 
from all defilement, its f oxuidations are not 
of precious stones, but they are laid in well 
cemented masonry. It has no walls, great 
and high, but nothing that hurts or destroys 
is suffered to enter it. A river flows through 
it, but its waters are clear as crystal. 

It is not the city of God ; it is on this side of 
Jordan. It is the city of human possibilities, 
the city which men shaU build at length, under 
the illumination of science and the inspiration 
of Christian love.— Edward Orton, LL.D. 



THE END. 



